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ERRATA. 


Page 94, line 23,/or ** Leibnitzian ** read Leibnitian.” 

177, first marginal summary,“withbut” rmd ‘‘without.’* 

... 200, note /3, col. 2, tran^^ryTom line 9 to line 4, “ lieuVs Acc*)unt of,"'' aiul 

to line 4, after “ Works,'* transfer from line 10, “p. 685 el scq.** 

208, second marginal summarj, for “ and ” reoil “ or.” 

... 247, note, col. 2, line 1, after **allf/emeinert ** doleto comma. 

... 261, note, col. 1, lino 3, after “ Opera” delete comma. 

... 264, note a, col. 1, lino 11,/or “This” read “Thru.” 

... 294,,noto /3, col, 2, lino 1, after “p. 469,** insert ] [. 

... S40, note col. 2, line 1,/or “to” reail rh” 

... 853, lino 30,/or “permanently’* “pre-eminently.** 

... 379, note cl, col. 1, lino 2, after “Sorites” insert “only.** 

... 390, second marginal summary, after “ Dionysius” insert “ of.” 

VOL. IT. 

Pago 10, second maiginal summary,/or “and ” read “ or,” 

... 61, note a, for “ inbeaondere ’* read “ inshesondcre.” 

... 258, line 18, for “ ** read “ 55a>p.” 

... 260, note col. 1, lino ^,for **p^szticles” read particles*' 

... 271, lino 14, after “its** insert “full.” 

... 278, lino 3,/or “ d5<opx<rTO« ” r^ac? “ &8t4piirT04.” • 

... 280, lino 9, for aopiorra” read “ A4p«rra.’* 

... 292, line 7,/or “ us ** rcail “ is.” 

... 324, note, col. €,/or “B ;. — 


. C** read “B > -+■ • C.’ 
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Abstract or Gonera.1 Logic, tee Logic, 

Abstraction or Ooneralisation, wnat, i. 
123 ; 147-8 ; its synonyms, ih. 

Acadomical Dimutation, ii. 224-5. , 

Accidents, or Dxtrinsic l^nominations, 
what, i. 217. 

Acquisition of Knowledge, doctrine of, 
tee Ijogio. 

Affections or Passions, as a source of 
error, tee Error, Causes of. 

Afranius, <iuotod on the nature of expe- 
rionco, ii. 166. 

Agricola, Rodolphus, i. 282. 

Alliortus _ Majgnus, referred to on genus 
of I^gic, i. 9; quoted on province of 
Logpe, 27; quotM on quantification of 
predicate, ii. 309-10. 

Aldrich, Dean, his Compendhim, i. 29 ; 
his abusive employment of the terms 
hi/peUteCCcal anrf conditional, 236; his 
abuse of the phrase propotUio expouta, 
263 ; 350. 

Alexander of Aphrodisios, the oldest com¬ 
mentator on Aristotle, i. 5; referred 
to as to his use of the term \oyiKli, 
1 * 6 . ; has the distinction of Abstract 
or General and Applied or Special 
Logic, 63; his illustration of the dis¬ 
tinction, 63-4, see Logic ; 282 ; 283; 
on principle of name of major and 
minor terms, 294 ; 306 ; 338; referred to 
on quantity of hypothetical syllogisms, 
348; 391 ; 414 ; ii. 3; 256 ; quoted on 
quantification of prodicato, w3; his 
ground of the discrimination of major 
and minor terras in the second and third 
Figures, 408-9; certain early Greek 
logicians mentioned by, who recognised 
no major or minor term in the second 
and third Figures, 409-10; (and Her 
minus), quotra on figure of syllogism, 
416-20. • 

Alexander de Ales, or Alensis, held the, 
law of Contradiction to l>e the primary 
principle of knowledge, i. 92 ; but, in 
fact, identified it with that of Ex¬ 
cluded Middle, ii. 

Alitedius, on the principle of Contradic¬ 


tion, i. 88 ; partially anticipated Lam¬ 
bert in the uso of parallel linos as logi¬ 
cal notation, 256, 

Alvarez, 1. 456. 

Ammonius Hermim, referred to on genus 
of liOgic, i. 9; 64; on the principle of 
Contradiction, 88 ; 191 : 226 ; 246: 
279; 338 ; 391; referred to on the 
Kiyos 0(pi^uv, or reafKr, 463 ; 466; ii. 3 J 
referred to on Division and its various 
kinds, 22 ; referred to on Greek article, 
280; quoted on quantification of pre¬ 
dicate, 299, 303-6; quoted on Hypo¬ 
thetical (Conjunctive) and Disjunctive 
Syllogisms, .388-92; (and Philoponus), 
their ground of tho discrimination of 
major and minor terms in tho second 
and third Figures, 408. 

Analogy, what, ii. 165-6; 170-71; founded 
on the principle of Philosophicttl Pre¬ 
sumption, 166 ; its agreomont with and 
distinction from Induction, 166-7 ; has 
two essential conditions, 171-2; sum¬ 
mary of tho doctrine of, 172; Induction 
and Analogy compared together, 172-3 ; 
these do not afford absolute certainty, 
173-4 ; authors referred to on, 174. 

Analysis, tee Method. 

A nalytic, name employed by Aristotle to 
denote a particular p.art of Logic, i. 8 . 

Anaximenes, of lAinipsacus, tho treatise 
Shetoric to Alexander attributed to, i. 
390. 

Ancillon, Froderio, referred to, i. 44. 

Andreas, Antoiiius, the first to explicate 
tho law of Identity as a co-oidinato 
principle, i. 91. 

A nscluinung, expresses what is common to 
Perception and Imagination, as opposed 
to Conception, viz., tbe individuality 
and immediacy of their objects, i. 128-7 ; 
183; can bo translated into English 
only by Inluilutn, but ambiguously, l 27 . 

AnOmlogia Orceca, i. 393. 

'AtrapiSpifirts, its character arid meaning, 
ii. 23. 

Apodeietic, employed by Aristotle to de¬ 
note a particular part of Logic, i. 8 . 
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Apophantic, xee Judgments, Doctrine of. 

* An6<pap<riSj its use by Aristotle, i. *22t). 

Applied Lof/iVf the expression, how em¬ 
ployed by Kant, i. dO; can only with 
propriety bo used to denote Special or 
Concrete Ijogfic, and is improperly em- 
ployo<l os a designation of Moaified Lo¬ 
gic, 01. 

Apnlcius, i. 414. 

Aquinas, St Thomas, i. 58; referred to 
on classification of the Categories, 200; 
his definition of truth quoted, ii. C8. 

Arabian Schoolmen, viewed I^gio as a 
Hcienco, i. 9. 

*Apx^ T^S7i'£i>tf’€a»s, difttinguisho<l by Aris¬ 
totle from the 7€i'^o'€ft>s, i. 93. 

A/’f/ftmenf, properly denotes the inid<lle 
notion in a reasoning, i. 278; how <lo- 
fined by the Latin Rhetoricians, 278-9 ; 
often employed as coextensive with 
argumentation, 279. 

Aristotelic questions, An sit, &c., referred 
to, ii. 158. 

Aristotelians, ancient (Irock, denied Logic 
to bo either science or art, i. 9 ; their 
views on the object-matter of L)gic, 

27. 

Aristotelians, modern,many of them tnain- 
taiuod Logic to bo an art, i. 9. 

Aristotle, quoted, i. 5; his employment 
of the term Diuheiic, 8 ; <lid not dc('ino 
Ijogic, 9 ; his relation to views of the 
natero and domain of Logic, 26-7; by 
far the greater number of his logical 
writings lost, 26 ; none of his treatises 
alfords a view of Logic from a cential 
point, ih .; gave no general definition of 
Logic, ih .; said tliat nio<licino begins 
whore tlio philosophy of nature leaves 
off, 36 ; emphatically enounced the law 
of Contradiction, 87 ; explicitly cnoim- 
cc<l the principle of Kxcludetl Middle, 
9(>-l ; recognised the law of Jic.ason 
.and (Consequent, 93; distinguished it 
from the principle of Production, ih. ; 
said that the doctrine of S3ilogisms 
<leals not with tho external cxprcs.sion, 
but with the intcnial reasoning of tho 
mind itself, 115; see <(lso 38S ; used 
voi^pafa in a sense equivalent to con- 
' eepfs, 120 ; his first anti-priedicamenfal 
rule quoted, 144; this rulo translated 
b^ tho Nota noiev noia rei imitts, ih. ; 
his Categories, what, 196, see (megories; 
noticed tho lUfieronco of l^otcntial and 
Actual Wholes, 207 ; refeired to on in- 
chision of (’opula in pi'anlicato, 228; 
callo«l subject and pro<Ucato, tlio terms 
or of a proposition, ; called 

a proposition an Intervafy Ziderru^paf 
229 ; allowed only four kinds of modal¬ 
ity, 2.')7 ; described SuLcontrary oppo¬ 
sition as merely in language, 261, see also 
ii. 281; his conversion ^i' 264; 

noticed < ‘ouvorsion pt r Co»trfrposi(io»eM, 
umlor tho namo of the ijffferse eoz/secfft/ofi 
from contraiUriionSf ih.\ his employment 


of tho term ^K0€<rij, erpositioiiy 263; his 
expression for Simple Conversion, ih.\ 
his Aruilptirs are Synthetic, 277; 
see also ii. 401 ; his ilofinition of tho 
terms of a S^dlogism, i. 29.0 ; his defini¬ 
tion of tho mhldlo, as mi<Ullo by posi¬ 
tion, not apjdicablo to tho mode in 
which subso<iuent logicians enounce the 
syllogism, /5. ; but applicable to tho 
reasoning in compi*ehension, 299-3(M); 
dill not, however, necessarily contem¬ 
plate the reasoning in comprehension, 
309 ; enounced the canons both of Ex¬ 
tensive and (’omprehonsive reasoning, 
303 ; 342 ; his law,- that tho whole is 
neccssarilj’ conceivo<l as prior to tho 
part, —critici8c<l by the Author, 357-9; 
only once vaguely alluded to tho 
process of what was aftorwanls called 
Sorites, 375 ; his rule translated 
dieuifim prttdirati, &c., contains tho 
principle of Sorites, ib.; did not dis¬ 
criminate the vulgar Enthymcme as 
♦ a distinct snocios of reasoning, 388- 
9 ; bis Enthymemc a syllogism from 
signs and likclibooils, ?189 ; Ith<toric 
to Afi.cttnder attributoil to, 390 ; the 
term -AVr/zoy, due to, 400; rlistin- 

guished tho first tiireo figures, ih .; 413; 
41.5; 4.54; 4<)6; ii.,6; his distinclion of 
tho two modes of scientific procoduro 
as from, an<l to, principles, 8; 12; hia 
argument for slavery a pititio 
eipii, 53 ; referred to and quoted on 
knowledge and belief, 7(*-l ; bis pre¬ 
cept reganling tho Kubjugjition of self- 
love, 10‘2; 137; 206; qnotoil on ability 
to teach as a mark of knowledge, 
210; firstsystcmaticallj'devcloped Logic 
))ropcr, 23] ; referred to on 2)ostulates 
of Logic, 552-3; quoted against quantifi¬ 
cation of proilicato, 298-3il3 ; tbo tmo 
moaning of bis m.sv iu (oto, and diet 
<te omul, 301-2; bis doctrine of prodo- 
signation, 302-3; sjdb^gisrns in his writ¬ 
ings which arc valid only through quan¬ 
tification of tho predicate, 302 ; 346 ; 
his doctriiic of Induction and Example, 
3.58-62 ; ignored tho Disjunctive and 
Hypothetical syllogisms of tbo logicians, 
376; quoted and referred to on Jfyj>o- 
thctical syllogism, 387'8 ; his .sjdlogisms 
ex hypothesis whether correspondent to 
the onlinarj’^ hyi)othotical sjdlogism, — 
atithors rcferrc<l to on, 388; his doctrino 
of tho <Uscrimiiiation of major and minor 
terms in tho second and third Figure, 
407; quoted on Figure and Terms of syl¬ 
logisms, 413-14. 

Amauld, along with Nicolo, author oi 
the Port-Royal liJigic {TJArt de Penser), 
i. 70 ; refcrrc<l to as bolding that men 

• are naturally envious, ii. 105; quoted 
on ligui'e of Syllogism, 426-7. 

ArnoMns do Tungeri, his doctrino of In¬ 
duction, ii. 367. 

Arrian, referred to on tho argument called^ 
^\6yos KvptthcDy, i. 464. 
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Ar5!cnius, i. 4C5^. 

Art, ancient and modern, divei’so charac¬ 
ters of, ii. 1J51-2. 

Association, laws of, what, ii. 122-3. 

Association c»r Suyjfostion, as a source of 
Error, S(e Error, causes of. 

Assumption, name for Minor Promise, i. 
2^5; but not a suitable term, ih. 

Attention, the act of, how constitutcil, i. 
123 ; Prescision, Abstraction, and At¬ 
tention correlative terms, 123. 

Aufi^ustiu, Ht, his answer to the <iuostion 
what time is, i. Ih7. 

Au{.fnstin, I'soudo, referred to on inapi>Uca- 
bility of the categories to Deity, i, 198. 

Augustinus Niphus Suossanus, i. 88. 

Aulus GelUus, i. 4(51; l(5(i. 

Autlicnticity, criticism of, Testimony. 

Averroes, <juoted on use of the Arabic 
article in quantification, ii. 28b ; quoted 
on <iuantification of predicate, 3b9; 
quoted on figure of ny llogism, 425-0 ; 
quoted on fourth b'iguro, 454. 

Avicenna, ii. 1(57 ; 171. • 

Axioma, uso<l by Stoics and llamists as a 
synonym for i. 260. 

A|ta>/xa Tijs ayrKpda-fwSy —name njjplicd by 
Ammonius and Philoponus to principle 
of Contraiiiction, i. 88, ste Coiitra<(ic- 
tion, principle of. 

Axioms, what, i. 206. 

Baciimann, referred to on tho analogy 
between I^ogic and Mathenuatics, i. 41; 
94-5; 124; 210; 230; 2.54; 2.VJ ; 282 ; 
3(M); 309 ; 311 ; :m; 342; 404; quoted, 
with brief original interpolations, on 
tbo figures and moods of Syllogism, 
405-22; his reduction of Barocr, 440; 
quotcil on character of ancient Greek 
Sophisms, 452-1 ; ii. 81; quoted on tho 
prejudice of learned authority, 87-8 ; 
114-18 ; 134 ; 151 ; 174. 

Bacon, Lord, wholly misconceived tho 
chai'actor of Logic in certain respects, 
i. 29; at fault in his criticism of Aris¬ 
totle's doctrine of Induction, 325; called 
empirical generalisations ttxiom.'i, ii. 47; 
his classification of the sources of eri*or, 
80; quoted on roa<Ung, 223; the aim of 
his Ort/if/io/i, 231. 

Balfour, or Bulforous, referr(?d to on a 
spurious passage in Aristotle's Hhttot /c, 
i. 8; quoted on illustration by tho 
Aphrodisiau of Abstract un<l Apidicd or 
Special Logic, 54; on Abstmet and Ap¬ 
plied or Special bogie, 62. 

Ba9os, its meaning in relation to concepts, 
i. 141. 

Banmgarten, A. G., the Loibnitian, the 
first to use tho term priin'iphfm exvfnni 
wediif i. 91; called the principle of 
Identity, principhnn jwsitionis stee 
identitaiiSy 92; attempted to demoii- 
strato tho law of Sufficient Reason by 
that of Contradiction, 95 ; 142; quoted 
on Canons of Syllogism, ii. 324-5. 


• • 

Baynos, Thomas Sixjnccr, his Easay on ihe 
New A ntthftic of L*njicnl Forms referral 
to, i. 42; his tmnslation of tlio Port 
Royal JjOgic noticc<l, 70; lb'2; his 
referred to, ii. 315. 

Betjrijfy tho toi*m in Gorman philosophy 
lor tlio symbolical notions of the under¬ 
standing, i. 183. 

Belief, Sf.e Truth and Error, doetrlno of. 

Bun Gerson, or Gersonides, Levi, quototl 
on <iuaiitification ofprc<licato, ii. 310-1J. 

Bcncko, i. 95 ; his iloctrino of syllogism, 
ii. 439-42. 

Bertius, i. 270; 375. 

Bo/a, i. 393. ^ 

Biel, Gabriel, his use of concepUtSy i. 42. 

Biundc, ii. 63. 

BJemniidas, Nicephorus, i. 110; refeiTOtl 
to on origin of ilistinction of proposi¬ 
tions and Uitii ndjixeentisy 228; 

quotcil on import of tho term <rvAAo- 
'yur/i^s, 279, 384; his Kpitome f‘>r many 
centuries tho text-book of Logic in tho 
schools of tho Greek Church, 432; 
mentioned as tho inventor of tho Crock 
mnemonic versos for mood and figure 
of syllogism, 432; but, acconling’ to 
later view, those vei*Rcs only a transla¬ 
tion of tho Latin, 132: ii. 256; <[Uotc<l 
on rtoni 5 ngent Conversion, 26.5. 

Bt»cthius, referred to on tho application of 
tho term /m/ic, i. .5, 112, 156; his divi¬ 
sion of rVmvcrsioii, 264; tho first to 
give the name (Ummrsio pn' ricctdens^ 
; nature of this jiroccss a.s employed 
by, dt.y 282; quoted for WiMiotstunpium 
an<l its‘^ninpiii>y 28.5; roforrc<l to on use 
of terms pomus and ttdlrnSy in connec¬ 
tion with liypothetical syllogism, 338, 
411; ii. 11; <jnotud on the inliucnce of 
passion tui tho mind, 94; 256; <piotod 
on quantification of prodicato, 30(5-9. 

Bol/ano, i. 338 ; 344; ii. 174. 

Boyle, lion. Robert, rcf<irro<l to for dis¬ 
tinction of reason hi abslnu toj and rea¬ 
son hi ronerttoy i. 60. 

Brandis, Ch. A., referreil to on tho title 
Organon for tlio logical treatises of 
Aristotle, i. .34; l91. ♦ 

Braniss, Ch. .L, i. 262; 448. 

Breadth and Depth, names for tho exten¬ 
sion .and comprehension of concciits, i. 
Ill eiaUhh 

Buchan.an, Gcorgo, i. 393. 

Bufficr, i. 159; ii. 14; quoted on canons 
of syllogism, .337-8. * 

Burgcrsdyk, or Uurgcrsdicius, refcrro<l to 
on genus of L>gic, i. 9 ; his InstltatUmrs 
Jjinpete noticed and recommended, 71 ; 
ii. *225 ; referred to on Whole and Part, 
202 ; r{Uotc<l on Potential and Actual 
Whole, 266-7; 415. 

• Buridanus, his .sophism of the Ass re¬ 
ferred to tho head of Sophisma, HUero^ 
zelfscosy i. 466. 

Burleigh, Lord, his practice in reading, 
ii. 216-17. 
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Butler, Samuel, quote<l as to the princi¬ 
pal utility of lihetorio, i. 48. 

Cajetan, Cardinal, quoted for his use of 
the terms inleiinve and extentive in rela¬ 
tion to notions, i. 141. 

Calkor, i. HI. 

Camerarius, Gul., referred to on genus of 
lA>gic, i. 9; referred to for scholastic 
theories on the object-matter of Logic, 
27-8. 

Campbell, Principal, quoted on indis¬ 
tinctness of terms, i. 175-6. 

Capolla, Martianus, quoted on figure of 
syllogism, ii. 424-5. 

Caramuol, tee Lobkowitz. 

Carleton, Thomas Compton, referred to 
on tho metaphysical character of the 
Categories of Aristotle, i. 199. 

Caro, quoted, ii. 104-6 ; 114 ; 144. 

Cartesians, majority of, maintained Logic 
to bo an art, i. 9. 

Cassiodorus, i. 392 ; ii. 424. 

Categorical Proposition, bettor styled 
Absolute or Perfect, i. 233, see Judg¬ 
ments, doctrine of. 

Categorical, tho term, os used by Aris¬ 
totle, equivalent to agirmative, i. 234; 
its application by Theophrastus and 
Eudemus, in opposition to conditional, 
234-5; this difference of signification 
not hitherto observed, 235. 

Categories or Predicaments of Aristotle, 
what, i. 196 ; original moaning of the 
term GaMgorg, 19/ ; its employment by 
Aristotle, ib. ; by Plotinus, ib, ; by 
Kant, 197-8; tho Categories of Aris¬ 
totle metaphysical, 199; criticised as a 
classification of being, 199-200; objects 
not included under, 198; diversity of 
opinion among logicians regarding 
their number, 200; various authors 
referred to re^rding, 200-1. 

Certainty, Truth and Error, Doctrine of. 

Chauvin, i. 265. 

Cicero, referred to on the use of Logica, 

i. 6 ; probably borrowed his use of that 
term from tho Stoics, ib. ; quoted on 
tho province of Logic, 37; enounced 
the principle of Excluded Middle, 91; 
recognised the principle of Reason and 
Consequent, 93; his definition of argu- 
metduin quoted, 279 ; applied the term 
Sorites to an argument like the modem 
Sorites, but which could also be a 
Clctgsippean, 376 ; called the sophism 
Sorites Acervalis, ib. ; his employment 
of the term JEnthgmeme, 390 ; his state¬ 
ment of the Ignava Patio, 462 ; 465-6; 

ii. 103; 206-7. 

Circnlus in demonstrando, see Probation. 

Classes, names for the different steps in 
tho series of, in physical science, i. 201. 

Clearness and Obscurity, Distinctness and 
Indistinctness of Concepts, see Con¬ 
cepts, Quality of. 

Clement of Alexandria, quoted on teach¬ 


ing as a moan of self-improvement in 
knowledge, ii. 210. 

Clorc, see Le Clero. 

Cogitatio {Thovght), its use by Descartes, 
I. 12; see Thought. 

Cognitive Faculties, Weakness and Dis- 
proportioned Strength of, as a source 
of error, see Error, Causes of. 

Coke, Zachary, his use of the term con¬ 
cept, i. 42. 

College of Alcala, tho, see Cursns Complu- 
tensis. 

Communication of Knowledge, Doctrine 
of, see Logic. 

Comparison, Faculty of, its products 
threefold,—Concepts, Judgments, and 
Eeosonings, i. 117 ; its offices, 122-3. 

Comprehension and Extension of Con¬ 
cepts, see Concepts, Quantity of, and 
Reasonings. 

Concept, should be used to denote the ob¬ 
ject conceived, i. 41-2; its derivation, 
42; many words in English formed on 

> the samo .analogy os precept, digest, &c. 
ib. ; was in common use in the senso 
proposed among the older English 
philosophical writers, ib. ; and among 
the old French philosophers, tb. ; now 
employed in French in translating tho 
Gorman Pegrijf, il>., see also Concepttis; 
what, 76 ; its synonyms, 76-7 ; see Con¬ 
cepts, Doctrine of. 

Conceptio, its moaning, i. 120. 

Conception, employment of the term by 
Stewart to tienote the simple represen¬ 
tation of an object presented in Percep¬ 
tion, i. 40; vacillation in its use by 
Reid, ib. ; sense in which employed by 

. tho author, ib. ; its derivation, 41 ; 
means both the act of conceiving and 
the object conceived, ib. ; should bo 
used to denote exclusively the act of 
conceiving, and concept aMliod to the 
object conceived, 41-2; Reid quoted 
on, 109-12 ; his mistakes regarding, 
112-13; usually called by the logicians 
Simple Apprehension, 119. 

Concepts, Doctrine of, i. 116-24; of Con¬ 
cepts or Notions, order of discussion,— 
A. In general, what they are, and how 
produced, 118 et seq., 130 et ten. ; doc¬ 
trine of concepts omitted by Whately 
in bis KlemenU, 118; a. Meaning of the 
terms Concept or Potion, 119-20 ; their 
synonyms, 119 ; Concept denotes the re¬ 
sult of the act of Conception, that is, 
of comprehending or |;twping up into 
unity the various qualities by which an 
object is characterised, 120; Notion 
denotes either the act of apprehending 
the notes or marks of an object, or the 
liesult of that act, ib. ; employment of 
the terms animo vel mente eonexpere, and 
animi conceptus, ib. ; of condpere, con- 
eeptus and conceptio, without adjunct, ib.; 
tho term Notion how employe by tho 
author, 121; b. Nature of the thing ex- 
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prossod, 121 et seq. \ a concept equivalent 
to the mo<Uateand relative knowledge wo 
have of an object, as comprising' qualities 
or characters common to it with other 
objects, 122; nature and pi-oduction of 
concepts illustrated by reference to the 
history of our knowledge, 122 et seq .; 
the results of comparison and abstrac¬ 
tion or attention, os operating on ob¬ 
jects originally presented in confused 
and imperfect perceptions, and reducing 
multitude to unity, 122-4; the reduc¬ 
tion of multitude to unity involvml in 
conception explained and illustrated, 
124 el seq.; thought one and the same, 
while its contents are identical, 124; 
objects are to us the same when wo are 
unable to distinguish their cognitions, 
whether as wholes, or in their partial 
characters, 124-5; concepts or notions 
are constituted by the points of similar¬ 
ity <lisoovered in objects, and Identified 
in the unity of consciousness, 125; 
concepts may themselves become tho 
objects of comparison and abstraction, 
12(>; concepts or notions superfluously 
styled «i.; general characters of 

concepts, 127 et seq., ISietseq. ; a. A 
concept affords only an inadequate 
knowledge of the thing thought under 
it, 127 et seq, ; b. Affords no absolute 
object of knowledge, but can be realised 
only by being appli^ as a term of rela¬ 
tion to one or more of the objects 
which agree in the point or points of 
resemblance which it expresses, 128; 
this doctrine explains the whole mystery 
of gonoralisation and general terms, ib.; 
the generality of a concept is potential, 
not actual, 129-35; concepts are not, 
on that account, mere words, 136 ; c. 
Their dependence on langua^, 137 et 
seq. ; language necessary to the perfec¬ 
tion of concepts, 139 ; B. Of concepts 
or notions in special, 140 et seq. ; quantity 
of concepts, 141 et seq. ; what is meant 
by saying that a concept is a quantity, 
143; this quantity of two opposite kinds, 
—Intensive or Comprehensive and Ex¬ 
tensive, 143-56, see Concepts, Quantity 
of; quality of Concepts, 157-86, see Con¬ 
cepts, Quality of; lieciprooal Relations 
of, 187 et seq., see Concepts, Reciprocal 
Eolations of. 

Concepts, Quantity of, or Comprehension 
and Extension of Concepts, what, i. 
141-3, 146; how respectively desig¬ 
nated, 141; those quantities opposo<l 
to each other, 146; law regulating 
the mutual relations of, ib. ; this il¬ 
lustrated, 147 ; processes by which 
amplified and resolved,—Determination 
or Concretion, Abstraction or General- i 
isation. Definition, and Division, 143-7; 
opposed in an inverse ratio, 148-9; De¬ 
finition and Division the processes hy 
which the Comprehension and Extension 
of concepts ore rospectively resolved.^ 


149-51; diagram representing, with re¬ 
lative illustration, 162-6. 

Concepts, Quality of, i. 157 «f seq. ; this 
determined by their relation to tWr 
subject, 157; consists in their lomcal 
perfection or imperfection, 167, 158 ; 
this of two degrees, — Clearness and 
Distinctness, and Obscurity and In¬ 
distinctness, 158 ; these degrees distin¬ 
guished, 158-9; original application of 
the expressions clearness, obseterity, &c., 
159; illustrated by reference to vision 
and representation, 159-60 ; 163-6 ; 
clearness and obscurity as in concepts, 
160 et s&i.-, the absolutely clear apd the 
absolutely obscure, 161 ; distinctness 
and indistinctness of, 162 ; historical 
notices of this distinction, 162 el seq. ; 
due to Leibnitz, 162; notice ef Locke 
in connectien with it, ib, ; difference 
between a clear and distinct knowledge 
illustrated, 163 ef seq. ; the judicial de¬ 
termination of life and death supposes 
the difference between a clear and dis¬ 
tinct knowledge, 164; further illustra¬ 
tion from tho human countenance, 164- 
5 ; special conditions of the distin^ness 
of a concept, and of its degrees, 165-7; 
tbo distinction between clear and dis¬ 
tinct knowledge illustrated by examples, 
167 ; how tho distinctness of a concept 
is affected by tho two quantities of a 
concept, 168 et seq. ; distinctness is in¬ 
ternal and external, 168-9 ; relations of 
Definition and Division to internal and 
external distinctness, 169; simple no¬ 
tions admit of an extensive, individual 
notions of an intensive, distinctness, 
169 ; the highest point of the distinct¬ 
ness of a concept, 169-70; imperfection 
to which concepts are liable, in respect 
of the thought of which they are tho 
expression, 171-2; this imperfection 
illustrated, 172 et seq. ; noticed by 
British philosophers, 174; Stewart 
quoted on tho subject, 174-7 ; Locke 
anticipated Hume in remarking tho 
employment of terms without distinct 
meaning, 177; Locke quoted on Jthis 
point, 177-9; tho distinction of Intuitive 
and Symbolical knowledge first taken 
by Ijeibnitz, 179 ; this distinction su¬ 
perseded tho controversyof Nominalism 
and Conceptualism in Germany, 179-83 ; 
discussoil by him in De Cognitions, Kert- 
tate, et Ideis, 180 ; tho passage quated, 
181-2 ; tho distinction appreciated by 
the disciples of Leibnitz, 183; Wolf 
quoted on, 184-6. 

Concepts, Reciprocal Relations of, i. 187- 
224; relation proper of, what, 187; can 
be compared together with reference 

1 only either, 1% To their Eztension,or,2'', 
To their Comprehension.ii.; considered 
A. As dependent on extension, 187-212; 
as dependent on extension, concepts 
stand to each other in the five mutual 
relations of Exclusion, Coextension, 
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Subordination, Co-ordination, and Tn- 
torsoction, 187-8; examples of the five 
mxitual relations of concepts, 188 ; dia- 
^roms illustrative of, 189; of those 
relations, sub-ordination and co-ordina¬ 
tion of principal importance, 180; sub¬ 
ordination considered, 100-^00; terms 
expressive of the difTcrent modes of the 
relation of subordination, 190 et srq. ; 
Superior, Inferior, Broader, Narrower 
Notions, 190; Univei'sal, Particular, 
190-1; (loncral Notion, (ienus, Special 
Notion, Species, 191-2, .ve^ Genus an<lSpc- 
cios; (b ordination, what, 209; the two 
fjeneral laws by which subordination and 
co-ordination under extension are regu¬ 
lated, vise., of Homogeneity and Hetero- 
gonoity, 209-10 ; their impoH, 210; law 
of Heterogeneity, true only in theory, 
ih. ; additional law of Ts)gical Affinity 
promulgated by Kant, buttobe rejected, 
211; B. As dependent on compre¬ 
hension, \)X\t not in the relations of 
involution and co-ordination, 212-21; 
notions, in relation to each other, aro 
Itlentical and Different, 212; identical, 
divided into absolutely ancl relatively 
identical, 212; al>solutcly identical 
notions impossible, 212-13; relatively 
i<leiitical called also Similar an<l Be- 
ciprocating or (‘onvoi tible, tb. ; notions 
are (’ongruent or Agreeing, and (Nin- 
flictive, 213-14; Congruent and Identi¬ 
cal notions, and Diverse and Oonilicti\o 
distinguished, 214, see (Concepts, Oppo¬ 
sition of ; Intrinsic ami Kxtrinsic, 210‘- 
17 ; Involution and Co-ordination in 
comprehension, 217, 229; these rela¬ 
tions of notions neglocto<l l»y logicians, 
and hence also neglected reasoning in 
comprehension, 217 s<q. ; the rela¬ 
tion of the containing and the contained 
in comprehension properly called hi- 
xoluiiony 220; this illustratecl, 220-21 ; 
the involving notion tho more complex, 
the involved the more simple, 222; co¬ 
ordination in comprehension, 223 21; 
notions co-onlinatod in comprehension 
called Disparate, in extension Disjunct 
or Discrete, 224. 

Concepts, Op{>o8ition of, arises under (bm- 
prehension, i. 213; constituted by con- 
Hiction, or the imjwssibility of being 
connected in thought, ih, ; twofold, I*-’, 
Immediate or (bntradictory; 2“, Medi¬ 
ate* or Contrary, 213-14; those distin¬ 
guished and illustrated, 211-15; their 
logical significance, 215-l(i, ace Opposi¬ 
tion, of Propositions. 

Conceptualism and Nominalism, the 
whole controversy originated in the 
ambiguity of words, i. 128, 1311; howto 
bo reconciled, 128; this question not* 
agitated in Germany, ih. 

Concettinsy its use by Biel, Occam, i. 42 ; 
Coticeittnsy and conceptui animi* its 
meaning, 120. 

Conciperey its moaning, i. 120. 


Conclusion, of a syllogism, what, i. 281; 
its synonj^ms, ih, ; is tho problem stated 
as a decision, 282. 

Concrete or Special Logic, see Ix)gic. 

Condillac quoted on inlluenco of Associa¬ 
tion, ii. 126-7; 171. 

Conditional Judgment or Proposition, see 
Jmlgraents, Doctrine of. 

Comdliunal and Uypothetiealy variations 
in regard to the application of the 
terms, i. 23(>; Boethius, used cotuUUor- 
alls and hypoihetiats {hypo- 

' thdieui) as convertible, ih. ; conditional 
to be appUc<l to the genus as including 
hypothetical and disjunHirCy 237. 

Conference, see Knowlc<lge, Doctrine of 
tho Acquisition and Perfecting of. 

Confucius, his remedy for precipitation, 
ii. 98. 

Conimbricenses, i. 262; their error rc- 
gai’ding tho opposition of Boethius and 
Averroes to Aristotle on quantification 
of predicate, ii. 1108. 

Oonspecics, what, i. 209; in so faros they 
are considcre‘1 different, but not con¬ 
tradictory, called Discrete or Disjunct 
Nolions, ih. 

Contingent Conversion, of the Ijowor 
(Jrceks, wbat, ii. 264-5; Blcmmklaa 
cited on, 265. 

Contrailiction, or Non - Cbntradiction, 
})riiiciplo of, a fundamental law of 
thought, i. 79; what, 81; properly tho 
law of Non-Conlradictiun, 82; how 
enounced, ih.^ tho principle of all 
logical negation and distinction, ih.; 
<liffoi’rt from the law of Identity only by 
a negative expression, 63; its history, 
87 i’t H ‘(/.; can be traced back to Plato, 

87 ; emphatically enouncc<l by Aristotle, 
87-8; with the Ibripatetics and School¬ 
men tho highest principle of knowledge, 

88 ; obtained its name from the Greek 
Aristotelians, ih. ; said by Ammonius 
and Philoponus to bo tho critcrhui 
which <1ivi<les truth from falsehood 
Ihroughoiit the universe of existence, 
ih. ; said by Suarez to hold the same 
supremacy among tho principles of 
knowledge which tho Deity does among 
ilio principles of existence, ih, ; contro¬ 
versies touching its truth and axiomatic 
character, 88-9; its truth denied by 
modem absoluti.sts, 89; how viewed by 
Sehelling and Hegel, 90; along with 
that of Itlcntifcy, regulates the categori¬ 
cal syllogism, 249,353; authors referred 
to on, ii. 246; comlitions of, ih. ; proof 
of, attempted by Clauborg, ih. ; see 
Fundamental I^aws of Thought. 

Oontus, Sebastianus, ii. 308. 

Cohversion per acddeiis, what, i. 2C4; 
Conversion iv p^pciy not tho mere syn- 
on>m of, ii. 271 ; differently defined by 
different logicians, 272; by Boethius, 
ih. ; by logicians in general, ih.; as am- 
pliative, not logical, 264; as restric- 

^ tivo, fortuitous, or not a conversion, ih. 
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Conversion, of Judi^ments or Propositions, 
i. 2t>2-7; what, 262; see also ii. 2o6; terms 
omployo«l to denote the ori^final and 
converted proposition, ih .; the orig'inal 
proposition ought to bo called the C'ot- 
Tertend or Convertible, the product of 
tho conversion, the Converted or Con> 
verse, 2l)l, 262; see also ii. 256, 266; 
species of conversion distinguished by 
logicians, 263-4; 1, Simple or Pure, 

263- 4; 2, Conversio per Accidons, 264; 
this name first given by Boethius, M.; 
3, Oonvorsio per Contrapositionem, ih. ; 
divisions of. by Boethius, ^7>. ; mne¬ 
monic versos for conversion, 26 J-5; 
<lcfinitions of, in general, ii. 256; a case 
of immediate inference, ih. ; names 
for tho proposition given in, anti its 
product, 256-7 ; best names for th^o 
together, Convertent or Conrertinfjy and 
for each apart, Convertend amt C'ua- 
•Vf rse, ib. , 266 ; errors of tho common 
logical doctrino of, twe -first, That tho 
<{uantitios are not converted with tho* 
ipiantified terms, 2.57-8, 276 ; this wrong 
shown, I'’, Because tho terms of a pro¬ 
position are only terms of relation, 257; 
*1% Only compared as ijnantitios, ib. ; 3**, 
Quantity of proposition in conversion 
remains always the s.amo, 257-8, 271; 
4*^, Of no consequence h>gically whetlicr 
subject ori)ro«Ucato placed first, 258; 
second error- Tho not considering that 
the predicate has always a quantity in 
thought as well as the subject, 258-63; 
see. also 271-4, 2/0 ; only ono spocies 
of, and that thorough-going and sclf- 
Rulficiont, 264; conversio f)er tuvideiis, 
as ampliative, not logical, and as re¬ 
strictive, merely f<»rtuitous, ib. ; see also 
271-2, Oonvorsion per aedden'f; Con- 
versio per conlrapositionem, only holds 
through contra<Uctiou, and is imlopen- 
dont of conversion, ib. , (’onversion per 
contrapositionem; tho Contingent Con¬ 
version of tho lower (Jroeks, not a con¬ 
version, 265, see Contingent Cun version; 
advantages of tho author’s own method 
over those of tho logicians, 265-6 ; tlie 
chametor of, as given by Creek lo¬ 
gicians subsequent to Arisi^tle correct, 
266 ; errors of Aristotle and tho logi¬ 
cians regarding, 266, 271-6; authorities 
referred to on, 274-5. 

Convoi'sion per contrapositionem, only 
hohls through contradiction, nn<l is not 
properly a conversion, ii. 264*5, 275 ; 
held by some to bo mediate, 264 ; this 
erroneous, ib. ; rules for, ih. ; historical 
notices of, and authors referred to on, 

264- 5. 

Conversion its moaning in Aris- 

totle, ii. 271-2. 

Co-ordination of concepts, eee Concepts, 
Relations of. 

Copula, tho logical, what, i. 228-9; in¬ 
cluded in the predicate by Aristotle, 
xh. ; styled tho Appredicaiey 'npo<TKfi,y'ti'* 

VOL. ir. 


yopo^pevov, xh, ; that negation does not 
belong to, hold by somo logicians, 252 ; 
tho opposito doctrine maintained by 
the author, ih. ; truo imi>ort of, 252-3; 
origin of tho controversy roganling tho 
place of negation, 253 ; its meaning in 
Comprehonsivo and Extenalvo proposi¬ 
tions, 274. 

Comxand Tisias, casoof, referred to, i. 468. 

Corollaries, what, i. 266. 

Corviiius, tpiotetl on inference from puro 
particulars, ii. 457. 

Cousin, Victor, his contradictions on tho 
cognition of tho Absolute, i. 90. 

Crakanthoipo,. i. 231); roforrod tVj on 
names of propositions in conversion, 
263, 321; 1^7 ; his doctrino of Induc¬ 
tion, ii. 367. 

Crollius, i. 54 ; 325 ; 342. 

Creniua, ii. 97 ; 210. 

Criticism, Art of, see Testimony. 

Orousaz, ii. 93; quoted in illustration of 
precipitancy, ii. 97-8 ; quotod on sloth 
as a source of error, 99 ; 137 ; 141. 

Crusius, tfiiristian August, ii. 109; quoto<l 
on canons of syllogism, 320-22. 

Cnrsvs Complntends, referred to on in- 
(luction or Aristollo, ii. 361. 

Custom, power of, as a source of error, 
see Error, Caiisos of. 

D’Anu V x>K RvroNf.s, roforro<l to for scho¬ 
lastic theories of the object-matter of 
IjOgic, i. 28. 

Damasconua, Joannes, i. 6 ; roforrod to on 
method in liogic, ii. 9. 

Damiron, Ids Logifpte, i. 70. 

Davhl, tho Armenian, referred to on tho 
categories, i. 200. 

D.vrjos, or Danes, i. 35; referred to on 
principle of Sufficient Reason, i. 91. 

Do Moi^an, A., Letter of Sir W. Hamil¬ 
ton to, ii. 355. 

Definite and Indefinite Propositions, ns 
un<lerstood by tho author, i. 243-4, 249, 
see Judgments, Propositions. 

Definition, or Declaration, tho analysis of 
the comprehension of a concopt, ^ i. 
117-9,150; doctrino of, ii. 10-21; what, 
10-11; tho terras declaration and de- 
jinttioTi express tho same process in 
dilfcroiit aspects, ib. ; definition in its 
stricter sense, 11-12; this explicato^l, 
ih., ef stq. ; various names of —/>«- 
claration, Jixplication, lixposilion, •De- 
srription,, De^finition Proper, ih, ; No¬ 
minal, Real, and Genetic, what, 12-13; 
rules of, 14; these explained, ib., et set/, ; 
first rule, 14-15 ; second rule, 15-17; 
third rule, 17-18 ; circular definition, 
17-21; fourth rule, 18-19 ; fifth rule, 

^19-20; Definition, in its looser sense, 
20*21; J>iluci<lations or Explications, 
20; Descriptions, 21. 

Degorando, Baron, i. 94; 173; ii. 45. 

Delarivi^re, his Loaipu, L 70; roferrod to 
on definite article in relation to quanti¬ 
fication, li. 280, 

2 H 
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Donzin^r, Ignatius, rofcrrofl to on cate¬ 
gories, i. 201; 262; 266; (jnotoil on 
modes of failarUi sensna compoaiti et 
dioiaif 466-7; 466. 

Dorodon, Davi«j, referro<l to on Whole and 
Part, i. 202; 306; quoted on quantity of 
disjunctive and hypothetical proposi¬ 
tions, 334; 34 4 ; 343; hol<l syllogism and 
enthymomo to bo tho same species of 
reasoning, 388 ; 406 ; 408 ; 437 > his 
method of reducing Camestres to Bar¬ 
bara, 440; notice of, ii. 317; his po- 
Ictuic against the special rules of syllo¬ 
gism, 318; qiiotod on Induction, 363-4; 
his cnticism of tho special rules of tho 
figures reviewed, 458-60. ’ 

Doscartes, quoted regarding tho extension 
of the term Thotiphi {cixjitatio)^ i. 12; 
quoted on the moans of avoifling error, 
ii. 77; his doubt, 85; his precept to 
doubt all, 01-3; conditions which mo¬ 
dify its application, 92. 

Determination, or Concretion, what, i. 
147-8; its synonyms, ih. 

Diidictic, ancient name (with certain limi¬ 
tations) for Logic, i. 7; its use hy I’lato, 
ib.', its origin, ib.\ its uho by Hegel, ib.\ 
hy Aristotle,— the logic of probable 
matter, 8 ; mistakes regarding the use 
of the term hy Aristotle, ib.\ employed 
in a vacillating manner by tho Stoics, 8, 
9. 

AiaXfKTtK^ X<^p^s vpayfidrctfVy equal to 
Ahstiuct or (leneral Logic, i. 53, aee 
Jjogio. 

Aia\€KTiK^ iu yvpvao'lt^ wpay- 

pdrwv, equal to Special or Applied 
Logic, i. 53, aee Loeic. 

Dicta de Omni et de NtdlOy the canons of 
deductive categorical syllogisms in ex¬ 
tension, i. 363; how expressed, ih »; 
logicians who confound the Dictum do 
Omni with the Nota Notai, &c., ii. 339; 
who mako tho Dictum the fundamental 
rale of syllogism in general, 339-40, see 
Syllogism ; who confound or make co¬ 
ordinate tho law of JYoportion or Ana¬ 
logy with, 340; who restrict tho Dictum 
to the ftrst figure (immediately), tV>.; 
who make the Dicta tiie supremo canons 
for universal syllomsms, ib. ; who eiTO- 
ncously suppose Aristotle to omi>loy, 
besides tho Dictum, tho rule of Pro^r- 
tion as a fundamental law of syllogism, 
341; how enounced by Noldius, lb. ; by 
Bousch, 341-2; by Aristotle, 342; by 
Jac. Thomasius, ib.'y objections to, 
342-3. 

Diderot, quoted on memory, ii. 119. 

Dilemma, aee Hypothetico-disjunctivo syl¬ 
logism. 

Dilemmatio judgment or proposition, aef 
Judgments. 

Diogenes Ijaertius, referred to on genus 
of Tjogic, i. 9 ; attributed the invention 
of Sophism Sorites to Kubulides, 376; 

' 454 ; 463 ; 465 ; 466; referred to on the 
Platonic definition of man, ii. 18 ; 51. 


Diagrams of Ammonius, ii. 420; errone¬ 
ously rcferreil to Falx^r Stapulcnsis, ih. 

Dialogue, ii. 224, aee Knowledge, Doctnuo 
of the Acquisition and Perfecting of. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, his employ¬ 
ment of the term enthi/meme, i. 390. 

Dionysius Cato, on teacliing as a means of 
self-improvement 111 knowlotlgo, ii. 210. 

Discn'<aioim on Pkilosophify Author’s, re¬ 
ferred to for scholastic theories on 
objoct-mattor of Logic, i. 27; on tho 
chametor of DrWhatcly’s EfementSy 30; 
referred to for a later development of 
the author's doctrine on tho logical 
IjUws, i. 97; 105; 279; 294; roforrod to 
on history of Latin and Greek mne¬ 
monic versos for Mood and Figure of 
Syllogism, 432. 

Disjunctive Koasoning or Syllogism, first 
class of Con<Uti<mal Syllogisms, and sec¬ 
ond class afforded by Inlomal Form of 
Syllogism, i. 326 ; aroasoningwhoseform 
{'* determined by tho law of Excluded 

^ Middle, and whoso sumption is acconl- 
ingW a disjunctive proposition ; either 
of ContraiUction or of Contrariety, ib .; 
either affirmative, constituting the 
Modus VonenSy or Moduspouendo toUeuSy 
or negative, constituting tho Modus 
TolleuSy or Modus toUendo poneuSy 327 ; 
mnemonic versos for these modes of, 
ib. ; its definition explicated, ib. et set /.; 
a syllogism with disjunctive major pre¬ 
mise is not necessarily a disjunctive 
reasoning, ib. ; general view of, 328 et 
set /.; formula for a syllogism, a, With 
two disjunct members, ih. ; b. With 
more than two disjunct momhers, 329- 
330; tho iirinciplo of, 330-31; tho several 
parts of, 3^11 -2 ; the rules of, 332-3; 
those explicated, 333 ei seq .; first nilo 
of, 333-4 ; second rule of, 334; thinl 
rule of, ;W4-5 ; tho disjunctive syllo¬ 
gism of comprehension and extension, 
335*6; though specially regulated b y 
tho law of Excluded Middle, still tho 
other logical laws operative in, 354-5; 
may be drawn in all tho four figures, 
447 ; this illustrated, 447*8 ; its char¬ 
acter according to author’s latest view, 
ii. 377*8,388, 390, see Hypothetical Rea¬ 
soning or Syllogism. 

Disputation, aee Knowledge, Doctrine of 
tho Acquisition and Perfecting of. 

Division, tho analysis of tho extension 
of a concept, i. 147, 149, 151; doc¬ 
trine of, ii. 22-36; division in gen¬ 
eral, what, 22-3; of two species. Par¬ 
tition and Tjogical Division, 23-4; par¬ 
tition cither JK^l or Ideal, 24-5; exam- 
«plos of these two kinds of, 24; logical 
division, what, 25-6; its rules, 26; its 
character an<l rules explicated, 27 et seq. ; 
the end of, isDistinctness, which involves 
Completeness of thinking, 27*8; as many 
kinds of, possible as there are characters 
affording a principle of division, 28; a 
uplversed notion tne only object of, ib. ; 
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^fcnoral problem of, 28-30; nilos of, 30 et 
those clasfjifted, 30-31; those spriug- 
iiig, i.), from the principle of division, — 
fii*st, 8ocon<l, and third rules, 31-3; 
ii.) from the relations of the dividing 
members to tho divide<l wholes,—fourth 
ami lifth rules, 33-5 ; iii.), from tho 
relations of tho several dividing mem¬ 
bers to each other,—sixth rule, ; iv.), 

from tho relations of tho divisions to tho 
sub-division,—seventh rule, 35-0. 

Doubt or doubting, tho art of <loubting 
well difficult to teach an*! to loam, ii. 
84, see Error, Causes of, Descartes. 

Dowuam, ii. 3; referred to on Anstotle 
and Plato’s ^iews of method, 8. 

Drobisch, i. 124; roferro<l to on opposi¬ 
tion of concepts, 214; on co-ordination 
of notions in comprehension, 2*20; 221; 
2.54; 311 ; 448; ii. 23. 

Duncan, William, of Aberdeen, his Lo^ic, 
i. 70. 

Duncan, Mark, i. 338; 841; 308 ; 437: 
ro<lucod Camestros to Colaront, ana 
Baroco to Ferio by countori>osition, 440. 

li^nn/c/opceilia JirifaHnica, i. 113 et alUn. 

Knuoematio, see Concepts, Doctrine of. 

‘'Evvom, ivvdTjfiay y^ri/xa^ ambiguous, i. 110. 

Enthymomo, a syllogism defective in ox- 
tornal form, i. 380; the common <loc- 
trine of logicians regarding, 380-7; this 
doctrine futile, and oiToncously at¬ 
tributed to Arisiotlo, 387 et scq. ; 1®, 
Not a special f()rm of reasoning, 387-8 ; 
2®, Distinction of, as a special form 
of roasonii^ not made by Aristotle, 
388 et seff .; the enthymomo of Aristotle, 
what, 389 ; various applications of tho 
term, by Dionysius of Ilalicarnas- 
sus, a>itht)r of JUieturic to Alexiimfer, 
Sopator Apamoensis, Aulus GolUus, 
Cicero, Quintillian, 390; denoted, with 
some of tho ancients, a syllogism with 
some suppi*ossod part, .os tho Aphrodi- 
siau, Ammonius, Philopoiius, Pachy¬ 
meres, Quintilian, Uli>ian, Scholiast 
on llormogcnes, 391; 3*^, Admitting 
tho validity of the discrimination of the 
Enthymemo, it cannot be restricted to a 
syllogism of ono suppressed promise,391; 
oxamples of, of tho first, second, and 
third order, 392; epigrammatic ex¬ 
amples of, with suppressed conclusiou, 
393-4. 

Ei)ieheirema or Reason-ltondcring Syllo¬ 
gism, tho first variety of complex syllo¬ 
gism, what, i. 384-6; authors roferre<l 
to on variations in the application of tho 
name, 305 ; in Aristotle, tho term is 
used for a <lialectic syllogism, ih. % as 
a polysyllogism compamtivoly simple, 
384; may be drawn in any figure, 448. 

Epictetus, i. 405; fallacies mentioned 
by, ib. 

Erasmus, his advice to a young man on 
tho conduct of his stiulies, ii. 97. 

Erizzo, Bebastiano, i. 35. , • 


Emesti, ii. 144. 

Error, see Trutli and EiTor, Doctidne of. 

Error, (^auses. Occasions, and Uome<lios of, 
ii. 80-151; Bacon’s clivssifieation of tho 
sources of, 80 ; its causes and occasions 
oomprohondod in one or other of four 
classes,— 1®, In tho gononil circum¬ 
stances which mo<Ufy tlio intellectual 
character of the Individual ; 2 ', Jn tho 
Constitution, Habits, and Holations of 
his powoi's of Cognition, Fooling, and 
Desire ; 3^*, In Tjaiiguago as an Instm- 
moiit of ’rhought and Medium of Com¬ 
munication ; or, 4'^, In tho nature of the 
objects about which his knowlodgo is 
conversant, 80; theso consi<lcrod in de¬ 
tail, 80 it seq. ; T. General circum¬ 
stances which mo<lify tho iiitolloctual 
character of tho individual, 80 et seq. ; 
theso of two kinds,—I'', Tho i>arlicular 
degrees of cultivation to which his na- 
has attainc<l; 2®, Tho stricter as¬ 
sociations, as schools, sects, &c. 81 ; 
those illustrated, 81-93; man by nature 
social, and influenced by tho o^iinion of 
his fellows, (Sl-2; Pascal quoted on tho 
power of (Vistoin, 82; ail ingenious 
philosopher ({noted on tho same sub¬ 
ject, 82-1; the art of doubting well, 
difficult to loam and to teach, 84-5 ; 
two general forms of tho influence of 
ox.aTnplo, 85,-—1. Prejudice in favour of 
tho Old, 85-7; 2. Prejudice in favour 
of tho Now, 87 ; Prejudice of rjcamod 
Authority, 87-8 ; moans by which tho 
influence of Society as a source of Error 
may bo counteracted, 91 e( seq. ; neces¬ 
sary to institute a critical examination 
of the contents of our knowledge, 91; 
the precept of Doscivi*tcs on this point, 
\}\itseq.\ conditions which modify its 
application, 92 ; a gradual and progres¬ 
sive abrogation of prejudices all that 
can bo required of tho student of phi¬ 
losophy, 92-3. II. Tho (Constitution, 
Ha))its, and Reciprocal Relations of 
tho Powers of (Cygnition, Fooling, and 
Desire, 93-139; of two kinds, — i. Tho 
undue pi*opoiidcranco of tho AffoStivo 
Eloineiits of Mind, 93 et seq, ; influunco 
of passion on tho mind, 94; Boothius 
quoted on this influonco, ib. ; the p(»s- 
sibility of error limited to Probable 
Reasoning, 91-5; tho Passions as sourcos 
of error reduced to four, 95-d ; 1^ Pre¬ 
cipitancy, .OU et S(,q. ; Seneca (iuotod on, 
ib. ; Erasmus quoted on, 97 ; illustra¬ 
tions of, from {^neca, Montaigne, 97-8 ; 
precipitate dc^natism and scepticism 
phases of tho same disx>osition, 98; 
remedy for precipitation, 98-94 2. 
Bloth, 99; Senoca (piotcd on, ib. ; its 
remedy, 99-100 ; 3. Hopo and Fear, 
192 ; how those passions OTOrate un¬ 
favourably on tho Understanding, 100-2; 
4. Belf-Ijovo, including Vanity, Pride, 
&c. 102 ct seq. ; Aristotle’s precept re¬ 
garding this passion, 102; illustrations 
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of tho influenco of Solf-Loro on our 
opinion») 102-4; Sotf«Love leads us to 
regard with favour tho opinions of thoso 
to whom we are in a?iy way attached, 
104; Malobrancho n<lduce<l to this ef¬ 
fect, 104-5 ; this shown ospecmlly when 
tho passion changes, 106; Amauld 
holds that man is naturally envious, 
105; tho love of Disputation, 105-0; 
the affections now mentioned tho im¬ 
mediate causes of all error, 100; pre¬ 
liminary conditions requisite for tho 
efficiency of precepts against tho sources 
of orrtir, 100-8 ; rules against errors 
from the Affections, 108, ii. Weak¬ 
ness and Dispr(mortiono<l Stron^h of 
tho Faculties or Knowledge, 109 39 ; 
neglect of tho limited nature of tho Tin¬ 
man Intellect a soui’co of error, 109 et 
ietj. ; 1. Philosophy of tho Absolute, 
110 ; 2. A one-sided view of tho fini- 
tudo of the mind, 110 H seq.^ this il¬ 
lustrated by reference to tho two contra¬ 
dictories, —tho absolute commoncemont 
an<l the infinite noii-commoncomont of 
time. 111 ; the same principle exompli- 
tiod in tho case of tho necessitarian ar¬ 
gument against tho freedom of tho 
human will, 111-2; and in tho case of 
tho libertarian argument in behalf of 
free-will, 112-3; weakness ami dispro- 
poriioned strength of tho several Cog¬ 
nitive Facilities, as a source of error, 
113 €i serf. ; thoso faculties of two 
classes—a Lower and a Higher, 113; 
A. Tho Lower Class, 113 et $eq .; 1. Tho 
Prosoutiitive Faculty, of two kimls, 
113; a. KxternalPorooption,asasource 
of error, 114 et seq. ; coniUtions of its 
adequate activity, 114-6; precautions 
with a view to detecting illusions of the 
Senses, and obviating the errors to 
which they lca<l, 115-6 ; b. Self-Con¬ 
sciousness, as a source of error, 116 << 
seq. ; this.powor varies in intensity ac¬ 
cording to time, state of lioalth, ami 
object, 116-7; 2. Memory, as a source 
of error, 117 ei seq. ; as feeble, 118 ; as 
too strong, 118-20; romo<lies for thoso 
opposite extremes, 120 ; 8. 'Phe Repro¬ 
ductive Factilty, of two kinds, 120-21; 
a. Reminiscence, as a source of orror, 
121; its unduo activity, ih, ; its inac¬ 
tivity, ; b. Suggestion or Associa¬ 
tion, as a source of error, 122 et seq. ; 
inllhcnce of Association in matters of 
Taste, 123 ; Stewart quoted on this in¬ 
fluence, 124-6 ; Condillac quoted on the 
same, 126-7; *S Gravesamlo, Ilorodo- 
tus, and Justin, referred to on tho same, 
127-8; only remedy for tho influence of 
Association is the Philosophy of tho 
Human Min<l, 128-30; 4. Imagina¬ 
tion, as a source of error, 131 ei seq. ; 
its necessity in scientific pursuits, 
181; defect in tho art of modorn 
times as compared with that of an¬ 
cient, arising from imperfect ciUture 


of imagination, 181-2; errors arising 
from the disproportion between imagi¬ 
nation and jmlgment, 132 ei seq. ; thoso 
arising from tho weakness of imagina¬ 
tion, 133; from its disjiroportionato 
vivacity, ih.\ remedies for these <lcfocts, 
184; B. Higher faculties, 184 el seq. ; 
5. Klaborativo Faculty as a source of 
Error, 134 tt seq.\ error does not Uo in 
tho conditions of our higher facuHios, 
but is possible in tho application of tho 
laws of those faculties to determinate 
cases, 184-5 ; defective action of tho 
understanding m?^ arise from one of 
throe causes ; a. Matural foobloness, b. 
W.ant of necessary experience, c. Tn- 
compotoncy of attention, 185-6; 6. Re¬ 
gulative Faculty not properly a sourco 
of error, 137 ; remote sources of error 
in tho different habits dotorminml by 
sex, ago, bodily constitution, education, 
^itc., 187 ; selected examples of thoso,— 
a ono-sidod cultivation of tho intclloc- 

' tual ix)wcrs, 187 ; this exemplified in 
three different phases, — in exclusive 
cultivation, 1. Of tho powers of ob¬ 
servation, 2. Of metapliysics, 8. Of 
mathoTiiatics, 188 ; Stewart refen*o<l to 
on the two latter ei*rors, 189; TIT. L{Ui- 
guago as a sourco of error, 140-50 ; its 
general character considered with a 
view to show how it becomes the occa¬ 
sion of error, 140-43; in what sense lan¬ 
guage is natural to man, 110-41; diffi¬ 
culty as to the origin of lan^age, 142 ; 
language has a general and a special 
character, 142-8 ; no language is a per¬ 
fect iiistnimont of thou^^t, 148 ; lan¬ 
guages, from their multitude, difficulty 
of their acquisition, inadequacy, am¬ 
biguity of words, are sources of orror, 
144; this illustrated, 144 et seq.\ signs 
necessary for tho internal oiieration i>f 
thought, ih. ; and for its communica¬ 
tion, 145 ; intonations of tho voice tho 
only a<loqiiato scnsiblo symbols of 
thought and its communication, ih. ; 
thoso articulate an^l inarticulate, ih. ; 
tho latter constitute language Language 
Proper, ih. ; how this is a sourco of 
error, 145-6; tho ambiguity of wonls 
tho principle source of error originating 
in, 146; two circumstances under this 
head which mutually affect each other, 
146-7; tho vocabulary of every language 
necessarily finite, and tho consequences 
of this, 147 ; words are merely hints to 
the mind, 147-8 ; remedy for orror 
arising from language, 149-50 ; IV. Tho 
Objects of our knowledge a sourco of 
egror, 150; rules touching tho causes 
and reraodios of our false judgments, 
150-51. 

Essence, Essentials, or Internal Denomi¬ 
nations, what, i. 217. 

Esser, quoted on tho distinction of the 
matter and form of thought, i. 15; on 

4 the latter os the object of Logic to the 
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ojcclusion of tho former, 16-7; on the 
1,'iwti of thought as thought as strictly 
the object of Logic, 17-8; quoted on 
tho <listinctioii of logical and meta¬ 
physical truth, 106-7; referred to on 
relation of concepts to their origin as 
<lirect or indirect, 140; 142 ; quototl 
on tho clearness and obscurity of con¬ 
cepts, 160-62 ; quoted ont ho special 
conditions of tho distinctness of a con¬ 
cept, 165-7 ; 168 ; 169; (juotod on tho 
highest point of tho distinctness of a 
coiiccj)t, 169-70; ‘piotod on tho im- 
])ossibility of notions absolutely iden¬ 
tical, 213; quoted on tho agreement and 
dilforonce of concepts and judgments, 
2^10-31; 247 ; quoted on ceriain ultra-lo¬ 
gical distinctions of propositions, 265-7; 
quoted on tho act of reasoning, 268-9 ; 
quoted on tho general conditions of 
syllogism, 280; (piotcd on the form of 
syllogism as a ground of its division 
into species, 288-90 ; on tho laws re¬ 
gulating tho various kinds of syllogisms* 
290; 306; quoted on positive and coii- 
tiMry opposition in a <Usjunctive reason¬ 
ing, 329 ; on the principle of tho dis¬ 
junctive syllogism, 330-1; on tho sovo- 
ml parts of the disjunctive syllogism, 
331-4; qm)tod on tlio peculiar jn-in- 
cipal of tho hypothetical syllogism, 
340-42 ; quote<l on tho lirst rule of 
hypothetical syllogisms, 345-6 ; on tho 
ground on which tho hypothetical syl¬ 
logism has been rcganlcd as having 
only two terms and two propositions, 
316-8 ; quoted on relation of syllo¬ 
gisms to oach other, 363 ; quoted on 
li}(>icheirema and Sorites, 364; 451 ; 
ijuoted on division in general, ii. 22-5 ; 
on logical division, 23-30 ; <pioto<l on 
tho rules of <Uvision, 31-6; quoto<l on 
rules of division springing fi*om rela¬ 
tions of dividing members to tho divided 
wholes, 34; on the rclatioij of tho 
several dividing members to oach other, 
145 ; ou tho rule of division,— Dirhio ne 
,fi(U per saftidn, 35-8 ; quoted on tho 
dilTorences of probations, 43-5 ; on pure 
and empirical probations, 45-<J; quoted 
ou iUstinctions of probations from their 
internal form, 47-9 ; on probations, 
under the internal form, as syntliotic 
and analytic, 49-51; 66, 73, 153 ; quoted 
on experience and observation, 156 64 ; 
quoted on induction and analogy, 166-7 ; 
163 ; 169 ; quoted on sum of doctrine of 
induction, 170; quoted on imluction 
and analogy as not alfording absolute 
certainty, 173-4 ; quoted on testimony, 
176-8 ; 179 ; quotetl on credibility *of 
testimony in general, 179-85 ; on testi¬ 
mony in special, 185-90 ; <iuoted on 
criticism and interpretation, 193-201 ; 
quoted on speculation as a moans of 
knowledge, 202-3. 

Kudemus, reforro<l to on nso of the term 
cate^oncalf i. 234 ; his nomonclatuije o% 


tho parts of the hypothetical syllogism^ 
340. 

Eugenios, or Eugenius, i., 119; 142; 200; 
referrcil to on tho distinction of Poten¬ 
tial and Actual in relation to notions, 
206; quoted on import of tho term 
a-vKhoyitTphs, 279 ; 281; 325, 

Euler, employed circular diagrams as lo¬ 
gical notation, i. 256; but not tho 
hrst, t5, 

Eustachius, referred to on Method in Lo¬ 
gic, ii. 9. 

Eustratius, ii. 3. 

Example, Aristotle quoted on, ii., 860. 

Excluded Middle, or Third, principlo of, 
a fundamental law of thought, i. 79 ; 
what, 83; its logical signiAcance, ib, ; 
tho principle of disjunctive judgments, 
84 ; its history, 87 et 8f(/.; can bo traced 
back to Plato, 87-90 ; explicitly enoun¬ 
ced by Aristotle, 90; ononncod by Ci¬ 
cero, 91 ; roceive<l the appellation by 
which it is now known at a compara¬ 
tively modern <late, probably from 
Bauingarton, 91; regulato.s iu conjunc¬ 
tion with that of Konson an<l Conse¬ 
quent llypothctico-disjunctive Syllo¬ 
gisms, 291; doierminos tho form of tho 
Disjunctive Syllogism, 326, 354; authors 
rcferi*od to on, ii. 247; whether idon- 
tical with law of Contradiction, ib .; 
whether a valid and legitimate law, 
247-8; srr Fun«lamontal f^awsof Thought. 

Exclusive and Exceptive Particles, what, 
and their olfoct as indirectly predcsig- 
nating tho predicate, ii. 260 ; authori¬ 
ties referred to on, t7».; see Propositiouos 
Exiwnibiles. 

Expcrhnice, see KnowIo<lgo, Doctrine of 
tho Actpiisition and Perfecting of. 

Experiential, or Kxporiinontal Proposi¬ 
tions, what, i. 266. 

Facciolatt, i. 191; 197; quoted on tho 
meaning and distinction of cd/ef/orte/aup 
and O'dnsceifr/e/fjt, 198; roforro<l 
to on (Jatogories, 290-91; referred to <«i 
Whole and Part, 2o2; 226; 282; 311; 
365; 367; 376; 462; 463; 464; ii. *51; 
quoted on fnductum, 365. 

Fallacies, what, i. 440; of two kimls, - Pa- 
nvlogismsanclSophisms, 75.; this distinc¬ 
tion not of strictly logical import, 452; 
but not withoutlogical value. /5.; <livhlo<l 
into Formal, Material, aa<l tlioscat^nce 
Formal and Material, ib. 454; Material, 
lie beyond tho jumdiction of f^ogic, 76.; 
Ancient Crock Sophisms, their charac¬ 
ter, 452-4; consi<lerod in detail in as far 
as tiioy lie within a single syllogism, 
455etsed., ii. 1, T. Formal Fallacies, Ca¬ 
tegorical, 455-8 ; 6rst subordinate class, 

* - those consisting in yuater/uone tenni* 
noriiM, 455 ; under this genus are cora- 
prisod throe s^iecios, 1®, Fallacid senam 
compoaiii et (hviai, 456; modes of tliis 
fallacy, 466-7 ; Fallacio a dlcto aecuft- 
dum quid ad dictum simpliciler, 457; 3”, 
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, Jf\illaci(ifyurce dlctlonUt 457; II. Mate¬ 
rial, 458-68; of two kindn,—1.) Of an 
Unreal Universality, 458-11; 2.) Of Un¬ 
real Middle or Reason, 45i)-6D; those 
kinds of, coincide, 460; this fallacy as 
dangerous in its negative as in its posi¬ 
tive form, 460; species of this fallacy, 
— 1®, Sopfihnia cttnihoCf vel post huef eiy/o 
propier Aoc, 461-2; 2*^, lifnava JhtUo, 
462-6; the history of this fallacy, 463-4; 
its vice, 464; 3®, Sophisma polpieteseosy 
ih. ; its various designations, 4(55-6; 4®, 
Sophisma hetei'ozdfseoSf 466 ; its various 
names, ih. ; its character, ih, ; thoLitl’ 
ifiosHS, 467; illustrated in the case of 
Protagoras and Kuatblus, 467-8 ; and in 
the parallel caso of Convx and Tisias, 
468; see Probation, Doctrine of. 

Fear, see Error, Clauses of. 

Fouerlin, referred to on principle of Suffi¬ 
cient Reason, i. 94. 

Fichte, placoil the law of Identity as the 
primary principlo of all knowledge, i. 
92. 

Figure, of Syllogism, constituted by the 
place which the middle term holds iu pre¬ 
mises, i. 395, 396, 406; the Four Figures 
arise from tho relative jiositions of the 
middle term, 396 ; formuhe of tho Fig¬ 
ures in Oomprohensum an<l Extension, 
ib. ; mnemonic verses for those in Com¬ 
prehension and Extension, 397; tho 
name given by Aristotle, 

400 ; the first, on the prevalent <loc- 
trine, not \>roporly a figure, ih. ; three 
figures distinguished by Aristotle, ih. ; 
fourth attributed to Galen, but on sloii- 
dcr authority, 400-1, 423; fir>.t notice of 
Fourth Figure by Avorroes, 401 ; com- 
)>lcx luodiiiciition of Figure by tho 
Quantity an<l Quality of tho proposi¬ 
tions, ortho Moo«l, of a reasoning, 401-2, 
ste Mood of Syllogism; doctrine of tho 
Figures according to tho logicians, and 
ill Exteufeion alone, 40.'5-22; symbol by 
letters of the First Figure, 405; mles 
of First Figure, 4o5-6; legitimate 
moods of First Figure, with circular 
diagrams illustrative of^ l(M5-8 ; Soconil 
Figure, its symbols, 40S; its rules, 
40S-9; its legitimate niooils, with <lia- 
grams, 410-11; Third Figure, its sym¬ 
bol, 412; its rules, 412-4; its legitimate 
moods, with diagrams, 414-8; Fourth 
Figiii*o, — its symbol, 418; its rules, 
418-9; its legitimate moods, with dia¬ 
grams, 420-22 ; whatever figure is valid 
an<l regular in Extension is also valid 
and regular in (Jomprehension, 422-3; 
criticism of tho foregoing doctrine of 
IMguro, 423 se<p ; the Foui-th Figure, 
—repudiated bjr the groat majority 
of tlio rigid Aristotelians, 423; logi-* 
ciiuis not in possession of tho grounds 
on which this figure may bo set aside, 
421; grounds on which tho Fourth 
Figui-e ought to bo disallowed, 424, U 
suj. ; a cross inference possible from 


Extension to Comprehension, and vice 
versa^ 424-.5 ; this the nature of tho in¬ 
ference in tho Fourth Figure, 425 : this 
roved ami illustmted, 425-6; this hy- 
rid inference is — 1®, Unnatural; 2®, 
Useless ; 3®, Logically invalid, 427-8 ; 
general character of the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Figures, 430-31; tho last 
three figures only tho mutilatoil expres¬ 
sions of a complex mental process, and 
virtually identical with tho first, 433, 1 1 
seq. ; this shown in detail, 434-6, but 
see Mood of Syllogism ; Figure in rela¬ 
tion to Hypothetical, Disjunctive, and 
Hypothotico Disjunctive Syllogisms, 
446-8; of no account in varying tho 
Syllogism, ii. 405-6 ; double conclusion, 
in Second and Third Figures, 406-12; 
grounds on which it has been attemptoil 
to establish the discrimination of a 
major an<l minor term in tho Second 
and Third Figures, 407, et sea. ; Aris- 
tolle, ih. ; Ammonius and Philoponiis; 

* 408 ; Ilcrminus, ih. ; Alexander Aphro- 
<lisiensis, 408-9; Scotus, 409 ; Mendoza, 
th. ; anticipatory recognitions of the 
tmth that there is no major or minor 
term in tho second and third figures, 
409-12; by certain early Greek logicians, 
409-10 ; by Valla, 410-11; by John Ser¬ 
geant, 411-12; historical notices reganl- 
ing figure of syllogism, 413-49; Ans- 
totlo,413-14; Alexamlcrand llorminus, 
415-20; -Philoponus (or Ammonius), 
420-24; Martianus Capella, 424-5; Isi- 
doms, 425 ; Avorroes, 425-6 ; Molanch- 
then, 42(5; Arnauld, 426-7 ; Grosser, 
427-8; Ijambert, 428-32 ; Plainer, 
432-4; Fries, 434-7; Krug and Beiieko, 
437-42; Titius, 442-9; direct and in¬ 
direct moods-in first and fourth figure, 
449; but not in second and third, ih. ; 
fourth figure, its chaiMCtor, 450-51; 
authors by whom held that fourth 
figure differs from first only by trnnspi)- 
sitiou of pi'cmiaes, 450; moods of fourih 
figure redressed, 151-3; criticism of 
fourth figure, 45.3-4; authorities for 
and against tins figure, 454-5. 

First Figure, ste Figure. 

Fischer, i. 261; rofcrreil to on co-ordina¬ 
tion of notions in Gomprehousion, i. 
220-24. 

Fischal>er, ii. 215. 

Fontaine, Ija, <|Uotc<l, ii. 79. 

Fonseca, P., i. 261; 294; 307; 406 ; 400 ; 
456; roforreil to as against the doctrine 
of a material quantification of the pre¬ 
dicate in reciprocating propositions, ii. 
294. 

F<vmal Tmiuction, see Induction. 

Formal truth, see Truth and Error, Doc¬ 
trine of. 

Formal and Material, their distinction, ii. 
289-94. 

Fourth figure, see Figure. 

Fries, i., 60 ; on principlo of Double Ne- 

« gE^tion, 95; 210; 288; 306; 312; 350; 
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3(57; ii., 42; 6(5; 73; 134; 144; 174; 
(luoted on Canons of SvlJogisin, 331-5; 
quoted on Fij^iro of Syllogism, 434-7. 

Fundamental Laws of Thought, onler of 
their consideration, i. 79 ; these four in 
number,—1. Identity, 2. Conti*adiction 
or Non-Contradiction, 3. Excluded 
Middle, 4. licason and Consequent, or 
Sufficient Reason, 79 ct su/. {hut see 80); 
their history, 80-95, see these Iaws ; gen¬ 
eral observations in relation to, 90 H 
S(ff .; those fall into two classes, the first 
chuss consisting of the three principles of 
Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle, tho second of the principle of 
Reason and Consequent alone, 97; this 
classification founded, 1% On tho dilfer- 
enco of connection between tho laws 
thomsolves, 97 ; 2“, On tho difference of 
tho omls which the two chisses soverally 
accomplish. 98; two counter opinions 
ix'gavding the limits of objoctivo i>os8i- 
bility, 99 ; tho respective spheres of tine 
two classes of tho laws of thought de¬ 
fined and illu8trate<l, 99 .vry. ; to rleny 
tho universal application of tho first 
tiiroo laws is to sxihvert tho reality of 
thought, 99, 100; but this is not in¬ 
volved iu the denial of the universal ap¬ 
plication of the law of Reason and Con- 
aeqiient, 100 et suf. ; Wiis law shown in 
general not to bo tho measure of objoc¬ 
tivo possibility, l(K)-5; by reference to 
extension, 1'^, As a whole, 101-2; distinc¬ 
tion of positive and negative thtmght, 
102; this law not tho criterion of ob¬ 
jective possibility shown by referciico 
to extension ; 2", As a [jart, 108-4 ; 3', 
By I'oferenco to the law of liejvson ami 
Con80<pient itself, 104; this law redu¬ 
cible to a higher i>rinciple, 104-5; sum¬ 
mary statement of the spheres of these 
laws, 105 ; tho general infiucnco which 
the foregoing laws exert on tho opera¬ 
tions of thinking, 105-8; tho highest 
criterion of non-reality, hut no criterion 
of reality, 106; erroneously held to ho 
tho iX)sitivo standanl of tnith, ih .; tho 
absolutists procce<l on their subversion, 
107-8; tho whole of those laws opera¬ 
tive in each foi'in of 8yIloi*ism, although 
coi*t{iin of them moro prominently regu¬ 
late each various form, 303-5; their re¬ 
lations, ii. 244 ; authors on, in general, 
ih. ; of two kinds,—tho laws of tho 
Thinkable, and tho laws of Thinking, 
244-5; that they bclony to l^ogic, 245 ; 
on order and mutual relation of, ih. ; 
by whom introduced into Logic, fh .; in 
particular, authoi*s on, 245-8; st^ Iden¬ 
tity, Coutnwliction, Excluded Middle. 

• 

G.\.l.e, Tueopiiiluh, i 456, 

Galen, tho fourtli figure of syllogism attri¬ 
buted to, but on slender atithority, i. 
4(H)-l, 423 ; new logical troatisc of, 401. 

Galileo, his rebuke of tho Ih’ofossor of 
Padua, ii. 103. * 


Galluppi, quoted on canon of syllogism, 
ii. 337. 

Gassendi, i, 4G2; 465 ; 466 ; ii. 5; referred 
to, on Method in Logic, 9. 

Gellius, see Aulus Oollius. 

General or Abstract Logic, sec Logic. 

(•onoralisatton, what, i. 126; its whole 
mystery explained, 123, see Concepts, 
Doctrine of. 

Generic an<l Specific Difficronco, see Genus 
and Species. 

Generiftcation and Stwcification, limitwl 
expressions for tho processes of Abstrac¬ 
tion and Determination, considerod in a 
particular relation, i. 191, 192,*193-5 ; 
dejKjnd ou tho two law.s of Homogen¬ 
eity and TTeterogcncity, 210; sic Genus 
ami SiKs ies. 

Genetic Definition, see Definition. 

Genovesi, or Gonuonsis, referred to on 
ono science being tho instrument of 
another, i. 35-6; his Latin Logic noticed, 
71, ii. 199. 

Genuensis, see Oenovosi. 

Genus ami Species, or Gonornl and Special 
notion, what and how designated, I, J9I; 
thodistinctiou of, merely relative, 192-3; 
tho abstraction which carries np spooioa 
intogonera, callctl Goncritication orOen- 
eralisation, 191, 193-4; tho ilotoriiiina- 
tion wlii(‘h (U\idos a genus into its spe¬ 
cies, c.illcd Specification, 192, 194-5; 
gradations of genera ami spoeics, nml 
their dc.signations, 195, 19(5’; Supremo or 
Most General genus, what, 195; Subal¬ 
tern or Interniediato genus, what, ih .; 
Lowest or Most Special succies, what, 
th. ; Suh.altorii or Infermciiiato species, 
what, 196; tlicso distinctions hikou fnmi 
Poi'phyry’s Julroduvtiou to tho (JnUyo- 
rits, ih. ; a genus as containing under it 
spocios, or a species as containing under 
it individuals, is called a Logical, Uni¬ 
versal, Subject, Subjective, or Potoiitiul 
whole, 291; an individual as containing 
in it species, or a species as conbuning 
in it genera, is called a Metaphysical, 
Formal, or Actual wh<»le, ih.; ^hono 
distinctions illustrated, 2((2 tf sie 

Wholo; Generic ami Specific J4i(fcronco, 
207 -8; as contradistinguished from Imli- 
vi(iuai Diirorcnco, 208; Coiis]»ccies, 
what, 2o9; the classification of things 
by genera and spocios governed by two 
laws—vi/.., of Homogeneity Jiwd of 
Heterogeneity, 209-l((; a third law al¬ 
leged by Kant viz., of Jjogical Affinity 
or continuity, but rejected, 211 ; Genus 
jiml Difference, tho elements of J defin¬ 
ition Proper, ii. 11, 12. 

George of Trebisond, or Georgius Tiapo- 
zuutius, described the process of Sorites, 
hut gave it no appropriate name, i. 377. 

Gerlach, i. 80. 

Gibbon, his practice in reading, ii. 220. 

Gloig, Ilr, mistook Reid’s view of Con- 
cex>tlon, i. 113. 

Goclonius, Rodolphus, discovered and big- 
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nalised the Rcgrossive Comprehensive 
Borites, i. 383; but before him this given 
by Pacius, iO ,; ii. 14. 

Godwin, n^uoted on composition as a means 
of intellectunl improvement, ii. 209-10. 

Goethe, his estimate of mathematics, ii. 
129. 

Great Britain, the country in which Logic 
has been most generally and completely 
misunderstood, i. 29. 

Greek Sophisms, ancient, their character, 

i. 452-4. 

Grosser, or Grosserus, i. 35 ; quoted on 
figure of syllogism, ii. 427-8. 

Guudliug, i. 35. 

Gunner, i. 35. 

Harvey, Gideon, his use of Concenty i. 
42. 

Heereboord, his Praxis Loyica roforrod to, 
U. 225. 

Hegel, his employment of the term I)ia* 
leHiCy i. 7 ; repudiated the principles of 
Contradiction and Excludo<l Middle in 
relation to the absolute, 90; I’cjeetcd 
the principle of Identity as api)licablo 
only tt» the finite, 92; u dying deliver¬ 
ance of, 391. 

HeracUttis, (juoted, ii. 20$. 

Ilcrbart, rofeiTcd to for a complicated 
theory of Sorites in difToront figui-os, i. 
448. 

Herder, quoted on tendency of the ago to 
over-reading, ii. 2I7« 

Hermann, Gottfried, i, 30.3. 

llerminus, his gronn<l of the discrimina¬ 
tion of major and minor terms in tJio 
second and third figures, ii. 403; quoted 
on figure of syllogism, ii. 415-lG. 

Hermogoncs, i. 4()(); ii. 23. 

Herodotus, case cited from, illustrating 
Iho power of Association, ii. 128. 

Hetorogonoity, Law of, what, i. 210, tee 
Genus and Species. 

Hibornicus, Thomas, ii. 212. 

Hilaire, St., ii. 378. 

Hinds, Dr, his encomium of the Klemeyift 
of Loyte of Dr Whatcly, i. 30. 

Hispanus, Petrus, Popo John xx., or xxi., 
or xxii., i. 285; author of the Latin 
mnemonic verses for Moo<l ami I'iguro 
of Syllogism, i. 431 ; notice of, 431-2; 
his for many centuries the 

text-book of Logic in the schools of the 
Latin Church, 432. 

llohbos, maintained all thouglit to be at 
bottom a calculation, i. 279 ; quoted on 
the influence of authority on opinion, 

ii. 95. 

llbcker, i. 119. 

lloffbauor, i. 60 ; 83; 247 ; 306; ii. 5 ; 
174 ; quoted on canons of syllogism, ii. 
328-9. 

Ilollinann, i. 406 ; 408 ; 413; ii. 174. 

Homogonoity, law of, what, L 209, see 
Genus. 

Hope and Fear, tee Eri*or, Causes of. 

Ilospinian, John, erroneously attributed 


the invention of the Fourth Figure to 
Scotus, i. 424. 

Human Mind, limited nature of, as a 
source of ori'or, tee Error, Causes of. 

Hume, David, i. 118; quoted on indistinct¬ 
ness of terms, 174-5; quotoil on belief 
as the root of knowledge, ii. 72. 

Hutcheson, Francis, quoted on canons of 
syllogism, ii. 322-4. 

Ilypolemma, name for minor premise or 
subsumption of a syllogism, i. 283. 

Hypothesis, what, i. 286, ii. 184; its 
place and end in scionco, 104-5. 

Hypothetical Judgment, or Proposition, 
see Judgments, Doctrine of. 

Hypothetical Reasoning or Syllogism, tho 
secoml class of Conditional Syllogisms, 
uml third class afforded by Tntornal 
Form of Syllogism, i. 337; its gcneml 
character—a reasoning whoso form is 
determined by tho Law of lloason and 
Consequent, and whose sumption is thus 
• necessarily an hypothetical proposition, 
337-8; of two forma. Affirmative or 
Constructive —moehta ponvhSi and Nega¬ 
tive or Destructive —modus toUeos, 337 ^ 
authors referred to on use of terms 
jxnteut and ioUeuSy 338; mnemonic 
verses for tlieso forms, ih. ; authors on, 
in general, referred to, if>. ; its goneral 
character explicated, 339 et stq. ; con¬ 
tains three propositions, 339; the 
modus poneus and modus tollens illus¬ 
trated, 339-40,; nomonclaturo of Theo- 
phmstua, Eudenms, &,c., regarding, 
310; its peculiar principle—the Iaw 
of Reason and Consequent, 340 et set /.; 
this^ principle, how variously onouncod, 
311 ; why wo cannot conclude from tho 
truth of the consequent to the truth 
of tho antecedent, and from tlie false¬ 
hood of tho antecedent to tho falseliood 
of the consequent, 341-2; conversion 
of, to categorical syllogisms is, 1®, TTn- 
nccossary, 342; 2®, Not nlway possible, 
342-4; authoi*s on tho convei’siou of, 
referred to, 342; those of one form 
easily convertible into another, 344 ; 
special nilos of, 344-5 ; those ox]>licatc(i 
- first rule, 345 e( si <{. ; regulates tho 
general form of, 345; ground on which 
it has been regarded as having only two 
terms and two proix>sitions, 318; this 
view erroneous, 34()-7 ;—second rule, 
347-9 ; that tho sumption is always do- 
finito, to bo understood in a qualifio<l 
sense, 348; that the sumption is always 
affirmative, 349; tho subsumption of, 
third rule, 349-50, see ii, 374, 380 ; 
though prominently regulated by tho 
Iffw of Reason and Consequent, still the 

, other logical laws operative in, 355; 
difficulty in connection with, in regaixi to 
tho doctrine that all reasoning is either 
from whole to part or from the jmrts to 
tho whole, stated and obviated, 35.5 
ei seq.: antecedent and consequent of, 
^oqu4.1 to condition and conditioned, 
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350; henco the reason or condition 
must contain the consequent, ib .; whole 
and parts respectively may be viewed 
in thought either as the conditioning or 
as the conditioned, 858 ; application of 
this doctrine to the solution of the pre¬ 
vious <lifficulty, 359; not liable to the 
alfection of figure, i. 440 ; author's later 
doctrine of Hypothetical (or Conjunc¬ 
tive and Disjunctive) Keasonings, ii. 
J^9-94; these reducible to immediate 
inferences, 5i09-70, 871, 378*4, 870, 

878 ; referred to the class of Explica- 
tives or Conditionals, 379-1-2 ; not com¬ 
posite by contmst to the regular syllo¬ 
gism, but more simple, 370; only pre- 
{mrations for argumentation, 370-7, 384; 
canons of Hypothetical syllogism, 371, 
380; theory of, regardoil as altcmativos, 
380-87; errors of logicians regarding, 
887 ; historical notices of, 387-94 ; Aris¬ 
totle, 387-8; Ammonius Homiiie, 3s8- 
90 ; Anonymous Scholiou, aud matter 
relative to, 390-94. 

Hypothetical Proposition, application of 
the doctrino of a quantified pre<licato 
to, and its result, ii. 253, bte Hypotheti¬ 
cal Syllogism. 

IIyj>othotico-i>isJunctivo or Dilommatic 
Judgment, see J\idgmcnts, Doctrine 
of. 

IIyiX)thetico-Disjunctivo Syllogism, Dil- 
emmatio or Dilemma, thir<l class of 
Conditional Syllogism an<l fourth class 
aftbnlcd by Internal Konn of Syllogism, 
i. 291, ;V)0 ; rcgulate<l by the I.avvs of Kx- 
cludod Middle and of Keasonaml Con- 
Ke<piunt in conjunction, 291; wb .t, 350; 
bold by Wallis to bo a negative in¬ 
duction, ih. ; its character explicatcfl, 
/5.; designations of— oniUniiSf cornu- 
inSf sc., s^lloffism'ns, <Cr., ;i51-2 ; rules 
for sifting a proposed dilemma, ;J52-3. 

IjDRA, tho term, reason why not regularly 
employed, and sense in whicli it is 
occasionally used by tho author, i. 123. 

Identity, principle ol^ a fundamental 
law of thought, i. 79; wliat, 79-80; 
variously enounced, 80; its logical ini- 
|K)rtance—tho principle of all logical 
affirmation aiui definition, 80-1; its 
history, 87 eeq .; developc<l last in 
the onlcr of time, 87, 91; first expli¬ 
cated os a co-ordinate principle, by 
Antonius Andreas, atthoon<l of the13th 
century, 91; maintained by Andreas 
against Aristotle to be the one absolute¬ 
ly first principle 92; controversy regar<l- 
ing the relative priority of the laws of 
Identity an<l Contradiction, ih. ; citllc<l 
hy pj'iiici})! uni ccritUuliHjs, ib.; byi 
i^umgarton lyrincipinm )tO.^UU>ui8 sice 
i((entiiatis, ih .; placed by Fichto ami 
Scholling as tho primary principle of 
all knowle<lgo, ib .; i-ejcctcd by Hegel, 
ib. ; along with that of Contr^iction, 
regulates tho categorical syllogisiA, 294, 


353; formalW the same with that of 
Keason and Consequent, 354; authors 
referred toon, ii. 245-3; Fundamen¬ 
tal Laws of Thought, Proportion, law of. 

Imagination, what, ii. 130-31; itsnocossify 
in scientific pursuits, 131; as a source 
of error, ih., see Error, Causes of. 

Immediate Inference, what, ii. 255, 3(59, 
372; cases of, recognised by logicians, 
25(5 €t stq. ; 1. Conversion, ib., see Con¬ 
version ; 2(57; 2. Eqiiipollcnco, or, better 
Double Negation,—merely gnimmaticah 
2fi7 ; 3. Subaltornation, better. Restric¬ 
tion, 207 ; this BilatenU ami Unilateral, 
207-8 ; not noticed by logicians that in 
Mibalternation tho some means some at 
UoM, 2(58 ; tho two propimitioiis in sub¬ 
alternation shouhl bo called liestrinijcni 
or Jtestrictice, tho given proposition tho 
Jiestriiujenii, and tho product the He- 
stridor Htt^irictui, 2(58; logicians have 
overlookc<l the immediate inference of 
Subcontrarioty, 208-9 ; 283 ; this called 
by the author Inteyraiion, 209; 283; 
the two propositions in integration 
called the Intajral or Inteyrunt, tho 
given i>roposition tho Juteffrand, and 
tho pro<luct tho Intujrute, ih.; tabular 
scheme of, 281; Enstachius quoted on, 

372- 3; authors referred to on, 373; 
kinds of, ib. ; authors by whom adopted, 
ib. ; Immediate Pei*omj>tt>ry, and Im- 
medi.ato Altcmativo Inference, 373-4 ; 
tho latter contains five snecios, em- 
bmeing among theso tho Disjunctive, 
Hypothetical, ami Hypothetico-Dis¬ 
junctive syllogisms of tho logicians, 

373- 4 ; logicians who refer Hypothetical 
and Disjuiiclive Syllogisms to, 371. 

Impediments to thinking. Doctrine of, Sie 
Tv<>gic. 

Indefinable, tho, what, i. 147, 151, 

Imlcfinite, the, lu)W distinguished from 
tho rnfmitc, i. 103. 

Indefinite Propositions, i. 243, slc Judg¬ 
ments, Proix)sitions. 

indotermined, tJie, whnt, i. 77. 

Tn<Uvidual or Singular Difference, wlvit, i. 
2<f7-‘S sre Gentis ami S]>ecies. 

Individual Propositions,!. 243, ^erJmlg- 
ments. Propositions. 

hudoidinnii sii/nofnni ami I/cdioiduuni 
v<u/Hvi, ii. 3(J0. 

Indivisible, tho, what, i. 147-51. 

Induction, of two kinds, - Ijogifeal or 
Formal, and Philosophical, Real, or 
Material, i. 819, ii. 358, 368; the 
views of logicians regarding tho nat\iro 
of JA)gical Tn<luction erroneous, 319 ; 
tho characters of Logical and of Kc«al 
Induction, 319-21; canon of Inductive 
Syllogism, 321 ; this equally formal 
with that of Deductive Syllogism, ib.; 
a material induction, how oxprcsso<l as 
a formal, 321 ; objection obviate<l, 322- 
3 ; formula? for Inductive Syllogisms in 
romprehension and Extension, 323-4; 
Whately and others erroneously make 
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tho inductive syllopdsnt deductive, 342; 
this done before WJiatoly by Schramm 
and Wolf, ih. ; doctnne of tho older 
logicians regarding, correct gjs far as it 
goes, 324-5 ; doctrine of Imperfect In¬ 
duction, 325 ; Bacon at fault in his 
criticism of Aristotle’s doctrine of, 825- 
6 ; axithors referred to on, in general, 
325; Kcal or Material, founded on 
the pnnci^lo of PhUosopkicitl Pre^ 
smnptiotif li. 165 ; its agreement with 
and distinction from Analogy, 165-7 j 
of two kinds,— Individual and Spe¬ 
cial, 167-S; but in tho last result all 
Induction is individual, 16S ; two 
conditions of legitimate, 168-70; sum¬ 
mary of the doctrine of, 170; In- 
ilviction and Analogy compared to¬ 
gether, 172-3; those do not aiFor<l ab¬ 
solute certainty, 173-4 ; authors ro- 
ferred to on, 174; authors quoted and 
referred to on, ii. 358-68; Aristotle, 
358-(»l; oxainplo of, given in tho Or- 
ymuin, of Aristotle, probably not that 
I>ropost‘d by the atithor himself, 358- 
9 ; Aristotle’s doctrine of the cor¬ 
rect, 361-2; Pachymeres, 362-3; Ra¬ 
mus, 363; Dcrodon, 363-4; tho (/ol- 
lego of Alcala — their oiror noticed, 
304; certain vulgar errors on, ro- 
fciTod to, 365; Paeciolati, 365 ; Lam- 
boi*t, 365-6; strictness on Lambert’s 
doctrine, 366 ; his iloctrine adopted by 
cortain subsequent Gorman logicians, 
ifi. \ his doctrine old,and well invalidated 
by tho commootators of Louvain, 36t5-7; 
a similar doct rino to that of Lamboi t hold 
by Veinor, ArnoMus de Tungeri, and 
JjambcrtusdoMonte, 367; (Vakanthorpo 
licld that Induction can only bo recalled 
to a hypothetical syllogism, 367-8; 
Material, its character, 368. 

Infci'cnco, moaning of the term, i. 271); 
distribution <»f, ii. 369-72 ; its two grand 
classes, Mediate and Immediate, ih.\ 
all inference hypothoth*, 369-71 ; 
authoT’s by whom this maintained, 370 ; 
the di^>tinctiou of as Commutative, Ex¬ 
plicative, and (’omparativo, 370-72; 
Mediate l*ereini)tury, and Mediate Al¬ 
ternative Inference, 374. 

Infinite, its name and notion, i. 102; 
o.xpressed by negative terms, 103 ; how 
distingi^ishcil from the Indefinite, ih, 

Tnstri^tion, its end, i. 1; methods of 
written and oral instruction dilTerent, 
12; He Knowledge, Doctnne of the 
Acquisition and Perfecting of. 

Integrity, (’xiticism of, see Testimony. 

Interpretation, or Exegesis, Art of, see 
'rostimony. 

Intuition, tho toi'm, its meaning, i. 127 ; • 
ambiguously tmnslates tho Ooniian 
Ausvhnunmj, ih.\ what, ii. 73, see Tmth 
an<l EiTor, Doctrine of. 

Intuitive ami S>mbolical Knowledge, see 
Concepts, Quality of. 

Intuitive, tho term, sense in which used 


by Leibnitz and the Continental philo¬ 
sophers, i. 371. 

Involution of Concepts, see Concepts, Re¬ 
lations of. 

Isondoorn, Gisbert ab, i. 51-4; 325. 

Isulorus, quoted on Figure of Syllogism, 
ii. 425. 

Jakob, ii. 174. 

Jerome, St, quoted on tho superior effect 
of the living voice, ii. 212. 

Judgments, Doctrine of, i. 225-67 ; a Judg¬ 
ment, what, 226-7; how distinguishc<l 
from a Proi> 08 ition, 226; what is 
implied in iudgment, 226-7 ; condition 
under which notions aro judged con¬ 
gruent, 227-8 ; ajudgment must contain 
three notions—viz. of Subject, Predi¬ 
cate, Copula, 228 ; these constituents 
illustrated, 229; propositions of the 
Third Adjacent, and of the Second Ad¬ 
jacent, 230; concepts and judgments, 

t how far they coinchle and differ, 230-31; 
judgments, how divided, 231; I. Fix»ni 
the relation of subject and predicate us 
reciprocally wliolc and part, .judgments 
aro divided into Comprehensive and Ex¬ 
tensive, 231-2 ; this distinction founded 
on tho comjirehen.Hion and extension of 
concepts, 232-3 ; T1. From the difference 
in the relation of doteriniiiation between 
subject and predicate, ilividcd into Cate- 
goiical, and Conditional, including Hy¬ 
pothetical,Di:^unctivo, andDilemmatic, 
233-4 ; categorical judgment explained, 
234 et scq .; tho term eutojorh al used 
by Aristotio in the sense of ajlinn- 
atirCf ih. ; in its second signification, 
as opposo<lto conditional, probably first 
apj)lic<l by,Theophrastus, ih. ; in this 
employment tho tenns ahsoluie and 
bettor expressions, 233 ; nature 
of a categorical judj^ment, 2;i5-6 ; con¬ 
ditional judgments, 236-42; these com¬ 
prise throe species, 236; I. IJ^j)othe- 
tical, ih. <t seq. ; variations in regard to 
the api>licati<»n of tho terms cohtlUioHal 
and htfpotketiatl, 236-7 ; a hypothetical 
judgment, what, 237; api»cllations of 
its constituent elements, 238 ; not com¬ 
posite, 238-9; not couvoidiblc into a 
categorical, 239 ; 2. Disjunctive, 2Ji9 

il seq. ; not in reality composite, and not 
convertible into a categorical, 241 ; 3. 
Dilcmmatic, or Hypothctico-Disjunc- 
tivo, 241 (t srq. ; indivisiblo, ami not 
reducible to a plui’ality of categorical 
judgmcut.s, 242 ; these various kimls of 
judgments may bo considered in refer¬ 
ence to Quantity, Quality, An<l Relation, 
VA ; a. In relation to Quantity, ih. itseq .; 
the common doctriuo of the division of 
juilgmonts according to their quantity, 
242-3; tho doctrine of tho author on 
this point, 243-4 ; all judgments are, 
acconling to tho author, either Defiiiito 

j or Indefinite, 243; Definite includes Uni- 
vei:t>al and individual judgmonts, 244 ; 
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Indefinite includes Particular jndg- 
inonis, ; prt»positions are either Pi*o- 
dcsignato or l^roindosiguate, ; com¬ 
mon doctrine errs by takings into ac¬ 
count only the quantity of the subject, 
%h. ; th^e doctriuos explicated, 2^/» et 
aeq. ; Universal judgments, what, ih. ; 
Singular or Individual judgments, what, 
ih. ; Particular judgments, wliat, 2 hi; 
words which servo to mark out quan¬ 
tity in universal, individual, ami jiar- 
ticulur propositions, ih. ; distinction 
of universal ami individtial from parti¬ 
cular judgments, 240-7; categorical 
judgments alone, accoiuling to the lo¬ 
gicians, admit of lUl the forms of (pian- 
tity, 217 ; this doctrine erroneous, 24S ; 
b. In relation to Quality, judgments aro 
divided into Atlimiative ami Negative, 
2oO ; generality of the definition of 
predication au<l of affirmation and 
negation, as given by the author, 2.>1 ; 
affirmative and negative proiiositions, 
ih. ; that negation does not belong to 
the copula hehl by some logicians, ^52 ; 
the opposite doctrine maintamc<l by 
the author, 252-3 ; origin of the contro¬ 
versy rogar<ling tho pia<.*e of negation, 
253; tho possibility of enunciating nega¬ 
tive propositions, in an affirmative, and 
affirmative pnqiositions in a negative, 
form, tho occasion of much perverse re¬ 
finement among logicians, 253-4 ; nega¬ 
tive terms, how tlcsignated by Aristotle, 
253 ; by Boethius, ih. ; by tho School¬ 
men, ih. ; in't>fXiaiti(»i('H iujiuitiv of tho 
Schoolmen, 251; Kant’s <Uvision of 
judgments into Affirmative, Negative, 
an<i Limitative uufoundotl, ih. ; judg¬ 
ments divided according to their quan¬ 
tity and quality taken together, iiito 
Universal Affirmative, Universal Nega¬ 
tive, Particular Affirmative, Particuhir 
Negative, 255 ; those how symboliscil, 
ih. ; circular diagrams illustrative of, 
ih. ; division of propositions into Pure 
and Modal, 25(5; this distinction futile, 
257 ; division of Modal propositions by 
logicians as Necessary, lmj)ossiblo, ('on- 
tingcut, and Possible, oxtralogical, 257, 
25^; Whatoly (pioteii on this distinction, 
and criticised, 253-9; the terms 
torify Prohiemutir, A j>oi.leiiticy or Jhmoit- 
stratii'i'XXi relation to propositions, ex¬ 
plained, 2(>0 ; c. By JleJation to each 
other, jmlgments <Uvide<l into Identical, 
Ditforent, Relatively identical. Dispa¬ 
rate, Disjunct, Subaltoruant, Subaltcr- 
nate, 2(50-1; out of Relation arises tho 
OpiJositum of jmlgments, 2(51; opposi¬ 
tion either of contradiction or o^ c<m- 
trai’iety, ih .; tJongment Judgments, th .; 
Sub-contrary opposition, what, ih. ; not 
a real opposition, ih., see Opposition ; 
conversion of, 202-5, Sie Conversion; 
certain distinctions of, not strictly logi¬ 
cal, explained—viz. Theoretical ami 
l*ractical, Indemonstrable and Dem$n- 


strablo. Axioms ami Postulates, Theo¬ 
rems and Problems, Corrolarios, Expe¬ 
rimental Propositions, Hypotheses, 
Lemmata, Scholia, 205-7; IVoposi- 
tions. 

Justin, caso citod from, illustrating tho 
power of Association, ii. 12S. 

KcucoD KSpaKot Kcueby w6y, tho proverb, 
its origin, i. 408. 

Kant, i. 50; his Applied TiC^c iilentical 
with tho Author’s Modifio<i Logic, 60; 
his employment of tho phrase censured, 
61 ; 80; 82; 121; 159; his employ¬ 
ment of tho term cateqorif, 197,: 241; 
his threefold division of propositions as 
Affirmative, Negative, an<l Limitativo 
groundless, 251-60; rtjoctoil Sub-con¬ 
trariety ns a species of opi>ositioa, 262; 
341 ; liis doctrine of Figure borroweil 
by the Author, 431 ; his speculation 
founded on tho general i*olatiuns of <lis- 
tance between the planets, ii. 47; his 
argument from tho law of duty for 
'human liberty, and tho oxistonco of a 
Moral (Jovemor, valitl, 55; 174; quoted 
on Cnisius’ supremo canon of Sylhigisui, 
320 : (jiiotoil on Caiioua of Syllogism, 
329-30. 

Kockermann, i. 306 ; 325; 342; 352; 
ii. 12; 23; 273. 

Kiosowottcr, i. 247 ; 342; ii. 192; quoto«l 
on canons of syllogism, 3:15. 

Kirwan, Dr Richard, ii. 114. 

Knowledge, Doctnno of tho Acquisi¬ 
tion and Perfecting of, ii. 152-22.5 ; tho 
means of perfecting knowledge are, in 
general, tvv<»,—tho Ac«]uisition and tho 
Commimication of knowledge, 152; tho 
the first mean,—tho Acquisitionof know- 
lodge,— considered, thismust 

bo viewed in relation to the dilTorent 
kinds of knowledge which are two, as 
of cimtingent and of necessary matter, 
152-3; consists of two parts—acqui¬ 
sition through Experience, and through 
rntolligoiice, 153; in what sense all 
knowledge may bo called tu'qun'ed, ih. ; 
1. Tho doctrine of Experience, >54 ct 
Kfff. ; experience of two kinds, 1.54 ; 1. 
Pei*sonal, ih. ; this in general, what, 
155; explicated, 155 tt sa/. ; conunon 
and scientific, 156; Observation, what, 
ih .; of two kinds Observation proper 
and Experiment, 15()-7 ; pnecognita of, 
et Sio. ; First, The object of obser¬ 
vation, l57'66 ; this fourfold, 1.57-8; I*', 
Wiiat tlio pluenomcna are in their imli- 
vidual peculiarities and contrasts, and 
as under determin.ato genera and 
species, 1.58; 2“, What tho conditions of 
their reality, 159; 3% What their 

causes, 15y-tj0; 4®, What tho order of 
tlicir conseention ; Eocoml, Tho manner 
of oiiscrvation, 160-63; 1®, Proper state 
of tho obseiwing mind, 161 ; 2®, Con¬ 
ditions of tho (question to be detcrminc<l 
by observation, lGl-3; Thinl, Tho 
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means by which the data of observa¬ 
tion aro to be reduced to system—viz.. 
Hypothesis, Induction, and Analogy, 
165^74, see those words; 2. Foreign 
experienoo, 175 et seo. ; this realised 
through testimony, 175; testimony, 
what, 175-6; oral and recorded, 175- 
201, see Testimony ; II. Speculation— 
the second moans of acquiring and per¬ 
fecting knowledge, 2()l-3; principal 
distinctions of empirical and noetic 
cognitions, 2U3; HI. Communication 
—the last mean of acquiring an<l per¬ 
fecting knowledge, 204-2.5; this an 
important mean of perfecting know¬ 
ledge in the mind of the communicator, 
205 ; man naturally dotormined to com¬ 
munication, and his knowlc<lgo of the 
object of his thought is thereby ron- 
<lored clearer, ih, ; this fact noticed by 
Plat<», 205-0; by Aristotle, Themistius, 
Tjucilius, Poi*sius, Cicero, Seneca, 200-7; 
the modes iu which communication is 
conducive to the perfecting of know¬ 
ledge aro two, 207 ; 1. By reciprocally 
<letermining a higher energy of the 
faculties, a. Through symiKithy, b. 
Through oppo.sition, 207-3; Plutarch, 
and J. C. Scaligcr, ijuoted on the 
benefits of opposition and dispute, 208; 
2. By imposing the nece^8iLy of obtain¬ 
ing a fuller consciousness of knowlotigo 
for ourselves, 208-9 ; iiifluenco of com- 
2 >osition and instruction in perfecting 
our knowleilgo, 209; Codwin ipioted 
to this clfoct, 209-10; and Aristotle, 
Plato, Soneca, Clement of Alexandria, 
Dionysius Cato, Scholastic Maxims, 
Vivos, Sanilcrson, 210-11 ; inHueuco of 
tlio communication of knowledge on 
those to whom it is addresseil, 211 et 
Siq.\ A. Unilateral Couununication or 
Instruction Oral ami Written, 211-24; 
Oral, its advantiigos, 211-3 ; a, More 
natural, tlmruft)ro more impressive, 212; 
'rheophrastus, the younger Pliny, Vale¬ 
rius Maximus (0, St Jerome, cited to 
this c/Fect, ih. ; b. Loss ))ermancnt, 
therefore more attended to, ih. ; e. 
Hearing a social act, 212-3; testimony 
of Menage and Vanllas to tho advan¬ 
tages of conversation, 213; reading, a 
substitute for oral instiaiction, its ad¬ 
vantages, a. More easily accessible, b. 
More comprehensive, c, More jierma- 
nont,*’213; its lUaadvantages as an ex¬ 
clusive means of ac<iuiring knowledge, 
213-4; Written Instiaiction, an<i its 
employment as a means of perfecting 
knowledge, rules for, 214-5; 1, 

Ouantiby to bo reml —nile, Rea<l much, 
but not many works, 216 ; te.'-timonios 
to this rule by Solomon, Quintilian, tho 
younger Pliny, Souoca, Luther, Sander¬ 
son, Lord Burleigh, Herder, 216-7; end 
of reading, 217-8; 2. Quality of what 
is to be road — first rule, Head by 
selection, 218 ; — second rule, Begin 


with tho general, 218-9; Gibbon 
quoted to effect of second rule, 220 ;— 
third rule, Study a science as it is, 
before proceeding to its chronological 
development, 220-21; — fourth rule. 
Head difforont works on tho same sub¬ 
ject, 221; •- fifth rule. Study works 
which cultivate tho understan<Ung, and 
also those which cultivate tho taste, 
221; 3, Manner of reading, 221 et seq.; 
—first rule, Hoad that you may re¬ 
member, but ospocially that you may 
umloi'stand, 222second rule. Seek 
to compass the general tenor of a work, 
before judging of it in detail, /5. ; — 
third rule, Accomoilato the intensity 
of the reading to tho importance of the 
work, ih. ; Lectio cursoridy and Lectio 
siatat'iit, 222-3; Bacon quote<l on this 
distinction, 223; Johann Von MUllcr 
quoted on the sjime, ih .;—fourth rule, 
Hogulate, on the same pnnciple, tho 
extracts from the works you rca<l, ih, ; 

«B. Mutual communication, or confer¬ 
ence, 224-5 ; of two kinds- Dialogue 
anti Formal Dispute, 224 ; 1, Dialogue, 
ih. ; 2, Disputation - oral and written, 
224-5; Acatlomical, ih, 

Kbppen, i. 354. 

Kplffts and KptvciVy rarely used by tho 
(Irooks, and never by Aristotle, as 
technical terms of Logic or of l*sycho- 
logy, i. 225. 

Krug, W. T., referred to on tho form of 


thought as theoxcliLsivo object of ixigic, 
i. 17 ; on tho laws of thought as 
thought, 18 j roforrotl to for definitions 
of Logic, 35 ; roforred to and quoted 
os to Logic being merely n foi*mal 
instrument of tho seioncos ^^-7 i 


quoted as to tho sense in which Logic 
can be stylc«l the Medicine of the Mind, 
37 ; 45 ; quoted on tlio utility of l^ogic 
as serving to guanl against error, 48; 
51 ; 53; not aware of tho original dis¬ 
tinction of Loqica doans and Lotji<tt 
vfensy 59; 60; 77; 80; 82; 84; (juotod 
on the distinction of Reason an* I (’oiise- 


quent, and Cause aii<l Effect, 85-6; re¬ 
ferred to as to Conception and Hoason- 
ing, involving Judgment, 118; 124; 
142; 146; 147; 159; 168; 169; 187; 
190; 191; 192; 207; quoted on Indi¬ 
vidual and Singular Difference, 208; 
210 ; 213 ; quoted on tho Opposition of 
Concepts, 214-6; 217; 227 ; <iUoted on 
tho Copula, 229-30; ijuotod on Hypo¬ 
thetical Judgments, 238-9 ; quoted on 
Disjunctive Judgments, 239-41; quoted 
on quantity of Ilypothctical and Dis¬ 
junctive Judgments, 247; 254; 262; 
267 ; 288 ; 304 ; 306 ; (juotod on tho 
* first rule of Dodiictivo Extensive Ca- 
togorical Syllogism, 306-7 ; <juotcd on 
QHater}tio tei minot'um, 307-8; 309 ; 311 ; 
quoted on third nilo of Deductive 
Extensive Categorical syllogisms, 311- 
>2; 321; <iuoted on tno first rule of 
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tho Disjunctive Sylloffism, 333-i ; 
qtioted on Hvpotiictical Syllogism in 
14 ‘enoral, 3i}9-4(); 341 ; quoted on the 
application of the principle of Reason 
and OoDSoquont to tho Ilypothoti- 
cal Syllogism, 341-*J; quoted on Ko- 
<luction of irypotheticals, 342-4; on 
(Jonvursion of Hwothelicala from one 
form to another, 344 ; 345; quoted on 
the third rule of Hypothetical Syllo¬ 
gisms, 349-5d; <inotod on tho desig¬ 
nations of the Hypothetico-disjunc- 
tivo Syllogism, 351-2; on the i*ules for 
sitting a pn^posed dilemma, 352-3; 
<Xuotod on classes and designations of 
rolatc«l syllogisms, 3<>3-4 ; 399 ; 437 ; 
44S; 450; <juotod on a categorical 
syllogism with four capital notions, 
450-7 ; 458 ; quoted on fallacies of 
an Unreal Universality, 458-9 ; qnoto<l 
on tho fgnara liatio, 4<*2; quoted 
on vice of fgnavn /?nd/o, 404; quoted 
on Simkisma pafgzeteneoAf 40<i; 

(juoted on character of tho 
k*>1erozeie»eos, 400-7 ; ii. 5 ; 9 ; <juotcd 
on tho constituents of Ijogical Metho¬ 
dology, 10; 11; 12 ; quoted on Nomi¬ 
nal, lioa), an<l Genetic definitions, 12-3; 
34; 15; quoted on tautological defini¬ 
tion, T7-8; quoted on the rule of ilotini- 
iion which requires it to bo precise, 
18-19 ; quoted on tho necessity for a ilo- 
finition being perspicuous, 19-20; on 
dofiuition in tho looser sense, 20-1; 23 ; 
quoted against complexity of division, 
32-3 ; 42 ; 45; 51; quoted on tho circle 
in probation, 65; 57 ; quotcil on tho 
Klenrhij 57*8; ijuoteil on con- 
<litions of tho adc<|nato activity of Kx- 
tornal Perception, 134-5; on precautions 
against errors of tho Senses, 115-0; 
118; 120; quoted on the Ijaws of As¬ 
sociation, 122; 123; 133 ; 134 ; quoted 
on error as lying not in tho condi¬ 
tions themselves of tho higher facul¬ 
ties, but in their applications, 135-0 ; 
145 ; quoted on remedy for error aris¬ 
ing from language, 149-50 ; 151 ; lOO ; 
108; 171; 172; quoted on Induction 
and Analogy, 172-3; 176; 378; 192; 
205 ; 215 : *i25; his doctrine of Syllo¬ 
gism, 437-9. 

Lambert, i. 00 ; employed parallel linos 
as logical notation, 256 ; 325 ; ii. 174 ; 
his doctrine of tho ultra-total quantifi¬ 
cation of tho middle term, 351 -3; ({noted 
on Induction, .365-6; strictures on his 
doctrine of, 366; quoteil on Figure of 
Syllogism, 428-33. 

Laml>6rtu3 de Monto, his doctrino of in¬ 
duction, ii. 367. 

Lange, i. 35. 

Langius, ii. 212. 

Itanguage, its relation to thought, and the 
inSuonco which it exerts on our mental 
operations, i. 137 et act/. ; xinnecossary in 
certain mental operations, 13S; ijidis4 


pensablo in certain other mental opera¬ 
tions, and its relation to those, 138-40 ; 
Has man invoiitod it ?—ambiguity of tho 
question, ii. 140 ; in wliat senso natural 
to man, 141-1; was tho first language 
actually spoken, tho invontion of man, 
or the inspimtion of tho Deity? 141 ; 
the latter hyj>othosis considered, 142; 
difficulty of the question, ih ,; Xtousscaii 
cited on, ih, ; languago has a general 
and a special character, 142*3; no lan¬ 
guago is a perfect instrument of thought« 
143; signs necessary for the intcinal 
Operation of thought, 144; and for its 
communication, 145; intonations of tho 
voice, tho only adc(|nato symbols of 
thought and of its coinmuniCHtion, fh, ; 
these inarticnlato and articulato, iO. ; 
tho latter constitute Languago Proper, 

ih. ; tho vocabulary of any languago ne¬ 
cessarily finite, 14/ ; words aro merely 
hints to tho mind, 147-8; Languago as 
a source of Error, 146, see Error, Causes 
of. 

Larroquo, (piotod on canons of syllogism, 

ii. 335-7. 

IJAi't tie Pensee {PoH-Pot/ttl hogic)f i, 
35; its study rocommendod, 79; ii. 
196 ; authors of very nearly took tho 
distinction botwoon notions as (’loar 
and Obscure, Distinct and Indistinct, 
i. 162. 

Latin Schoolmen, viewed Logic as a 
science, i. 9 ; their views os to tho ob¬ 
ject-matter of Logic, 27-8. 

Liuircmborgius, 1'., i. 35. 

Ijaws of Thought, stc Fundamental Laws 
of Thonglit. 

1x2 Ulerc, i. 99. 

Lectio fand Lectio Stataria^ ii. 222- 
3, .w Knowledge, Doctrino of tho Ac- 
({uisition and Perfecting of. 

Leibnitz, on tho principles of Identity and 
(’ontradiction, i. 89; did not always 
distinguish tho principles of Identity 
and Contradiction, 92; called attention 
t(» law of Hufficiont Reason, 93 ; found¬ 
ed his philoso]6iy on tho princif^loa of 
Sufficient Reason and ContradicAion 
(including Identity), ih .; did not suffi¬ 
ciently discriininato tho law of Cauaality 
from tho law of Sufficient Kcasoii, <5,; 
gave various nainos to tho principle of 
Sufficient lloasoii, ib.\ conti*ovcrsy bo¬ 
twoon, and I’larko on pi*ovinco of Suffi¬ 
cient Reason, 94; his distinction of 
Intuitive and Symbolical Knowledge, 
noticed, 121; to him is owing tho dis¬ 
tinction of (’oncei>ts into Clear and 
Distinct, 159-62; tho first to tako tho 
distinction of Intuitive and Symbolical 
knowledge, 179 ; unactiuaintanco of the 

* philosophers of this country with tho 
doctrines of, 180; manner in which bo 
gave his writings to tho world, ib.\ his 
paper De Cot/nllione, Veritate, et Ideia, 
quoted from on Intuitive and Symboli¬ 
cal Knowledge, ii. 181-2; 174; quoted 
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on canon of Syllogism, 319; roforrod 
to on simplicity of soritos, i. 88.5. 

Leidonfrost, maintained all thought to bo 
at bottom a calctilation, i. 270. 

Lemma, name for tlio niajor Premise or 
Sumption of a Syllogism, i. 283. 

Tjommata, what, i. 207. 

Lex (Umimdictorkirti'niy jn'inriphim (*on- 
inulicentium, itsoxtonsion intne schools, 

i. 01. 

Tjobkowitz, Joannes Caramuol, i. 202; 
referred to on various kinds of wholes, 

ii. 23. 

Locke, John, totally misapprohondod the 
nature of Lojjic, i. 29 ; on the principle 
of Contradiction, 89 ; his real merits in 
relation to the <Ustinctions of Irlcas, the 
doctrine of Definition, &c., 102 ; antici- 
patotl Tfumo in remarking the employ¬ 
ment of terms without distinct mean¬ 
ing, 177 ; quoted on this point, 177-9. 

Logic, the first seven lectures of the 
Author’s Metaphysical (’ourso delivered 
as a genond introduction to the course 
of, i. 1; mode in which its consideration 
ought to bo conducted, /A; system of, 
consists of two 2 »arta, viz. :—Introduc¬ 
tion to tho Science, and llody of Doctrine 
constituting the science itself, 3 ; ques¬ 
tions to bo answered in the Tntrotluc- 
tion to Tx)gic, 3 et seq. ; 1. Definition 
of, 4-38, see aho ii. 230-33; the Science 
of the Laws of Thought as Thought, 4 
et seq.; this definition explained in de¬ 
tail, lO.; 1. Tho word LotjlCf a. Its his¬ 
tory, 4 el seq. ; the term {\oyiKii) as 
marking a particular science not so ol<l 
as tho science itself, tb .; not used in 
this sense by Aristotle, 4, 5 ; acconling 
to Boethius, first apidiod to the science 
by tho ancient Peripatetics, 5 ; used in 
tho wide sense by Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, ib. ; but previously to Alexander 
a common dcsignalion of tho science, 
as apiicars from Cicoro, 5, (5; b. Its 
derivation and meaning, from \6yos, 
signifying both thought and its oxjjres- 
si<)n, 6 ; this ambiguity favoured tho 
rise of two counter-opinions regarding 
the object-matter of, 6, 32; this two¬ 
fold meaning how contradistinguished 
in expression by Aristotle, ib. ; by 
others, ib.; appellations of the science 
aftorwanls called Logic, 7 ; vacillation 
in <Aho api)lication of tho term by the 
Stoics, Epicureans, and other ancient 
schools of philosophy, 9 ; 2. tho Cienu.s 
of Logic, — whether science or art, 0 
et geq.f see also ii. 233-8 ; a science 
acconling to Plato and tho I^latonists, 
but Dialectic with them equivalent to 
tho Txigic and Metaphysics of the Pori-, 
liatoticH, 9 ; denied to be either science 
or art bjr the Greek Aristotelians and 
many philosopors since tho revival of 
letters, ib. ; a sdonco according to the 
S^ics, ib. ; and accoviling to the Ara¬ 
bian and Latin schoolmen, ib. ; main¬ 


tained to bo an art in more modem 
times by many Ari.stotclians, tho Ka- 
mists, and a majority of tho Cartesians, 
ib. ; both science and art, according to 
others, ib.; in Germany, since Leibnitz, 
regarded as a science, ib.; tho question 
futile, 9, 10; errors of Whatcly on this 
2 K>int, 10,11; what is implied in <lcfining 
Logie as a science, 11,12 ; hold by some 
to bo a science, ii. 238 ; and either fSpo- 
culativo science, ib.; or Pi’actical, 234 ; 
or both Speculative ami Practical, ib.; 
an art, 284-5 ; science and art, 285 ; 
uoithor science nor art, but instru¬ 
ment, organ, habit, or instrumental 
discipline, 235-6; that, loosely taking 
the terms, is cither art, or science, or 
both, 286 ; that at once science (i>art 
of jdiilosophy) and instrument of philo¬ 
sophy, ib.; that question, whether part 
of philosophy or not, an idle question, 
ib.; that question, whether art, science, 
&c., only verbal, 237-8; Eugoniusquoted 
* to this effect, 287-8 ; 8. Its Object-mat¬ 
ter, i. VI it seq.; a. Thought, what, ib. et 
seq.; in its wider meaning, Thought is 
denotes oveiy C’ognitivc act, and oven 
every mental modification of which wo 
are conscious, 12; in the more limited 
meaning, ’J^iought (Thought proi)er) 
denotes only the acta of the Under¬ 
standing, Faculty of Ooniparison, Ela- 
boiutive, or Discursivo Faculty, 12-14 ; 
in tho more limited moaning, Thought is 
tho object-matter of Logic, 18 ; objects 
that lie beyond tho sphere of Logic, ib.; 
b. Thought as thought, what, 14 ft seq.; 
Matter and Form of Thought, distin¬ 
guished, 15 ; liOgic ju'operly conversant 
only with the Form of Thought, 1.5 it 
seq.; this shown by a consideration of 
tho nature and conditions of the thing 
itself, 16-7; c. I^aws of Thought as 
Thought, 17 et seq.; these the proper 
object of Tjog^c, 1/, 18, see atso 19-2J; 
how distinguished from Empirical or 
'Historical Psychology, 21; as the science 
of tho I^aws of Thought as Thought, is 
tho science of tho necessary Forms of 
Thought, 24, 259; necessary form of 
thought implies four conditions — 1. 
Determined by tho nature of tho 
thinking subject itself ; 2. Original; 
3. Universal; 4. A Law, 24-5; hence 
tho object-matter of liOgic explicitly 
enounced, in saying that JjO^c is the 
science of tlio Laws of Thought as 
Thought, or of tho Formal Ijaws of 
Thought, or of tho Ijaws of tho Form of 
Thought, 2.5-6, oAw 38-40; honce ana- 
l<*gy between, and Mathematics as both 
formal sciences, 43-4 ; general historical 
retrospect of views in regard to the 
object and domain of, 26 et seq. ; merit 
of tho aulhoFs viow of, 26 ; Aristotle’s 
relation to views of tho nature an<l 
domain of, ib.; views of Greek Aris- 
i* tol^Uans and Latin schoolmen regard- 
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ing, in general correct, 27-8; views of 
the object-matter of, in the Lcibnitio- 
Wolfian and Kantian schools, 28; its 
nature most completely and generally 
misunderstood in Groat Britain, 29 ; in 
certain respects wholly misconceivo<l 
by Bacon, ih.\ totally misaijprohondecl 
by Locke, Ih .; general character of 
Whately's JCfements of, 29; his view of 
the object-matter an<l domain of, stated 
ami criticised, 30-3, see Wbatoly; It. 
Utility of, 33 e( seq. ; Utilities falsely 
attrilmted to, 34 et seq. ; supposed to 
bo an instnunont of scientific discovery, 
34; hence called an InKirnmentf or Ju- 
stnnnental Phdhsoph^f &c., 3t-5; sup- 
]>(»sod to bo the infallible corrector of 
our intellectual vices, 35; its designa¬ 
tions on this supposition, /5., ii. 20; in 
what respect an instrument of the 
sciences, 35-6, 4.5 ; not properly an art 
of discovery, 36, 4.5; in what sense to 
bo styled the medicine of tlie mindj 37, 
4.5 ; the laws of, the negative condition 
of truth, 44; its utility that of a formal 
instrument, or mean by which know¬ 
ledge, already acquired, may bo mo- 
thodiscfl into the form accomo<lated to 
the con<litions of the untfcrstaiidiiig, 45; 
useful as giving us, to a certain extent, 
dominion over our thoughts, 46'-7; as 
supplying, in part, the criterion of 
Truth from Error, 47-8; ns invigorating 
the understanding, 48; as affording a 
scientific nomenclature of the laws by 
which thinking is govcrne<l, and of the 
violation of those laws, 48-51. 111. Its 

Divisions, 51 ef seq.f see aho ii. 230-33; 
division of into Natural and Artificial 
inept, 51; its Kinds, or Sj^ecios, and 
Parts, .51 l( seq .; 1"^, By relation to the 
mind, is Objective and Subjective,— S^s- 
tiniatica and Ifahititali.s^ .51-2; both of 
these to bo proposed as the end of in¬ 
struction in, 52; 2"', By relation to ob¬ 
jects, is Abstract or General, and Con¬ 
crete or Special, 53, see aho ii. 231 -2; 
these kinds of, how designated by the 
Greek Aristotelians, and by the Arabian 
and Jjatin schoolmen, ih .; this division 
of, remounts to Aloxamlor the Aphro- 
disian, ih. ; his illustration of the dis¬ 
tinction, 53-4; other illustrations of this 
<livision of, .54-5 ; General Logic is alone 
one. Special Ijogic is manifold, and part 
of the seionco in which it is aj>plic<l, 
55-6; tho <Ustmction of Loyica docens 
an<l Lofjica vtens mistaken by some 
mo<lom authors, 58-9 ; 3'^, By referonoo 
to tho circumstances under which it can 
come into exercise by us, is divided Ipto 
Pure and Modified, 69 et seq. ; Pure 
Logic, what, 60 ; Modified Logic, what, • 
ih. ; nomenclature of Modified Loj^c, 
60-2; this identical with the Applied 
liOgic of Kant and. others, 00; not pro¬ 
perly an essential pai*t of, 62-3; Con¬ 
spectus of the present course of, 63-8i{ 


Formal and Material Logic contrasted^ 
ii. 232-3; division, varieties, nnd coji- 
tents of, in detail, 239-43 — IV. His¬ 
tory of, postponed, 168—V. Bibliogr.a- 
phy of, 09 ; this shortly noticed, 69-71; 
first great division of,—Ihiro Logic,— 
considered, 72-468, ii. 1-69; Part I., 
Stoichoiology, i. 72 - 468 ; Swtion X., 
Noetic, or of tho Fundamental Laws 
of Thought, 72-116; in what aspect 
Thought is viewed by, 73; tho true rel.a- 
tions of Logic overlooked on two sides, 
106 it seq. — 1. Erronoouslv hoM to 
affonl the positive standard of truth, 
166 — 2. Repudiated as affording no 
criterion of truth in relation to tho ab- 
soiuio by some philsophors, 107-8; its 
Postulates, 114, see also ii. 2.52-5; of 
these only one signalised,—^'i’o be allowed 
to state explicitly in langungo all that 
is implicitly contained in thought, ih., 
see aho ii. 2.50; this cannot bo rcfusoil, 
ih. ; is implied in what Aristotle states 
of the doctrine of Syllogism, 11.5; Sec¬ 
tion 11.—Of tho Products of Thoiight, 
116-468; i. Knnocm.atic,—Of (yoncopts or 
Notions, 116-224, see Concepts, Doctrine 
of; ii. Apophantic, or the Doctrine of 
Jiulgmcnts, 225-67, see ‘Judgmonts, 
Doctrine of; on the supposition that 
Logic takes cognisance of tho modality 
of objects, tho seionco can have no ex¬ 
istence, 2.59 ; iii. Doctrine of Reason¬ 
ings, 268-468, see Reivsoninpfs, Doctrine 
of; Part 11. Methodology, Soction i. 
Mothotl in general. Section li. rx>gical 
Metbo<lol<)gy, ii. 1-.59 ; Logical Mothod- 
oh>gy, wliat, 2, 3, 8, 9 ; consists of three 
parts,—1®, The Doctrine of Definition, 
2®, Of Division, B**, Of Probation, 9; his¬ 
torical notices of Logical Methodology, 
?6.; I'", Doctrine of Definition, 10-21, 
sie. Definition, Doctrine of; 2% Of Doc¬ 
trine of Division, 22-30, see Division, 
Doctrine of; 3% Doctrine of Pro)»xi- 
tion, .37-59, ste Probation, Doctrine 
of; second great division of, - Modi- 
fio<l 00-225; its object, — tho 

comlitions to which thought is stilycct, 
arising from tho empiricxvl circum- 
sLaucos, oxtenial and internal, under 
which man’s faculty of thinking is mani¬ 
fested, 00; its problems throe, U, What 
is Truth, ami its contrmlictory opposite. 
Error? 2®, What are the causes of Error 
and tho Imi)ediinoutH to Trutlf and 
wlixit are tho moans of their Removal ? 
3% What are tho Kubsidiai'ios by which 
Human Thought may bo strengthened 
and guided in tho exercise of its func¬ 
tions? Cl ; tho first two questioDs be¬ 
long to the Stoichoiology of Modified 
IjOgic, tho third to its Methodology, ih. ; 
Part T. Modificxl Stoichoiology, 01-151; 
Section i. Doctrine of Truth and Error, 
00-88; Section ii. Error, its Causes and 
Remedies, 89-151, see Truth and Error, 
Doctrine of; Modified Methodology, 
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Section i. Of the Moan^i by which our 
Knowledge obtains the charactor of Per¬ 
fection,—tho Acfjuisition an<l Commu¬ 
nication of Knowlotlgo, 152-225, see 
Knowledge, Doctrine of the Acquisition 
and Perfecting of. 

Loijica hocens, equal to Abstract or Gen¬ 
eral liogic, see Log^c. 

Logica Tlahitualis, see Tjogic. 

Logica Systematica, see Logic. 

Loijica VtenSj equal to Concrete, or Special 
Logic, see f»gic. 

liOgical Division, see Division. 

Logical Induction, see Induction. 

Logical Laws, see Fundamental Laws of 
Thought. 

TiOgical Methodology, see Logic. 

Jjogical Perfection an<l Imperfection of 
Concepts, see Coneex^ts, Quality of. 

Logical Truth, see Truth and Error, Doc¬ 
trine of. 

Logical Affinity or Continuity, Law of, 
alleged by Kant, but rejected by tho 
Author, i. 211. 

Logical Notation, that by circular dia¬ 
grams as illustmting projjositions, i. 
255; the first employment of these im¬ 
properly ascribed to Euler, 256; to bo 
found in Weiso, ih. ; that by parallel 
lines of different lengths (Ijambeii-’s), 
partially anticipated by Alstcdius, 
256; circular diagrams illustrative of 
reasoning, 271 ; circiilar and linear, 
for Syllogisms in Extension and Com- 
l>rehonsion, 804-5 ; objection to no¬ 
tation by circles, 304 ; diagrams, cir¬ 
cular aud linear, ilhxstrativo of the 
Sorites, 8C7; the Authors, for pro¬ 
positions, ii. 277 ; circular for tho 
same, fh.\ Lambert’s linear scheme 
of, criticise*!, 460-62; Maass’ scheme 
of, criticise*!, 463-4; tho Author’s 
scheme of,- No. I. Linear, 464-8; Au¬ 
thors scheme of,—No. II. Unfigtired 
nn*l Figu're*! syllogism, 469 ; No. HI. 
Figuro*l syllc^sm,—table of Syllogistic 
Moods, in each lig^iro 12 affirinatiNO 
and 24 negative, in all 36, 475. 

I.ogical (an*l Dialectical) Reasoning, its 
meaning in Aristotle, i. 5. 

Tx>gical terms, chiefly boiTowod from 
Mathematic:^ i 279, 298. 

AoyiKhSf KoytKrjf how employed by Aris¬ 
totle, i. 4, 5; by Alexander of Aphro- 
<Usigs, 6; by the subsequent Aristo¬ 
telians, ifh 

A6yoSf its two-fold meaning,—thought 
and its expression, e*juivalont to tho 
ratio and orath of tho Ijatina, i, 6; 
those meanings how c<^ntradistinguisho<l 
by Aristotle, ih. • by others, ib,; 
irpoipopiKhSf and \6yos 4vbi(l$€0oSf pro¬ 
bably originate*! with tho Stoics, ib. 

Xx>vanienses, or Masters of Ijouvain, i. 
406 ; 409; 41.3; quote*! on quantifica¬ 
tion of predicate, ii. 311-12; quote*! on 
error regarding induction, 366-7, 393-4. 


Lucian, i. 464, 466. 

Lucilius, ii. 206. 

Luther, quoted on Knowlc<lge and Belief, 
ii. 70; quoted on reading, 216. 

Ma.\ss, Professor, of Halle, his o<!ition of 
tho Prcecepta of Wyttotibach notice*! 
and censured, i. 70; in his e*iition of tho 
Pripcepta of Wyttenbnch reverse*! the 
author's meaning on analysis and syn- 
tlicsis, ii. 5. 

Magontinus, i. 338 ; ii. 2.56; 286; varia¬ 
tion of historians as to tho ago in which 
he lived, 3.58. 
lilagirus, ii. 215. 

Maimon, S., referred to on schemes of 
logical notation, ii. 460. 

Major proposition, see Premise. 

Mako de Kerck-Go<lo, Paulus, i. 59. 
Malcbranche, quoted on the influence of 
ii. 104-5. 

Manilius, quoted, ii. 77 ; 134 ; q\iotod on 
, the nature of experience, 156, 

Mari*)tte, referred to f*»r correct doctrine 
of tho AristoloUc enthymeme, i. 390. 
Masters of Louvain, tho, see Ijovanicnscs. 
Masters Regent in tho C*)l!ego of St 
ija\irenco in Cologne, their doctrine of 
Tn<lucti*>n, ii. 367. 

Material Induction, see In*lnction. 
Mathematical Truth, Tnith aud Error, 

Doctrine of. 

Mauritius, refers to St Augustin as au¬ 
thority for quotation as to lx)gic being 
the .t/*.*? artiam an*l ^^etentia scienita- 
rum, i. 3.5. 

Mazuro, quoted on tho office of tho natu¬ 
ral sciences, ii. 79. 

Mciners, ii. 82. 

Melanchthon, i. 367 ; his doctrine that 
there is a greater force in tho negative 
l>article mme, not onp, than in tho 
affirmative a/i, ii. 73; this doctrine 
shown to bo err*meoiiH, ib. ; 398; 
*]uotod on Figure of Syll*>gism, 426. 
Menage, i. 462 ; 4<)5 ; 466 ; *|uoted on the 
benefit of Conversation as a moan of 
KDowlc<lgo, ii. 213. 

Meud*>za, Hurba*lo do, quoted on proxi¬ 
mate an<l remote matter of Syll*»giMn, 

i. 28S, 294 ; his ground of tho *lis- 
crimination of major and minor terms 
in the Second and Third Figures, 

ii. 409. 

M€Tc!Ar?T^(r<s, of Aristotle, its probable 
meaning, ii. 386. 

Motapiiysics, the Author’s Course of Lec¬ 
tures on, the first seven were delivero*! 
by the author as a General Introduction 
to the course of Logic proper, i. 1; re¬ 
ferred to, 124 et alibi. 

Metaphysical Truth, see Truth and Error, 
Doctrine of. 

Method, in general, what, ii. 2, 3 ; authors 
referred to on, 3 ; in reference to 
science, what, 3, 4 ; considore*! in its 
^ integrity is twofold—Analytic and Syn- 
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thclic, what, , 4; tho Analytic, what, 
ih. ; tho Synthetic, what, ; confu¬ 
sion in 1 ‘o^rd to the application of tho 
terms An<ilt/Hix an<l /5, 6; 

authors referred to on this confusion, 5 ; 
these counter processes as ax>plied to 
the counter wholes of comprehension 
and extension corrcMjxaiil with each 
other, 5-0; tho Synthetic method has 
boon called the Proj'rcssivc, and tho 
Analytic tho Koj^ressive, 7; those dc- 
six^atious wholly arl)itmry and of 
various application, 7-8; in f^eueral, 
Synthesis has been desixrnated the Pro- 
Ki’ossivo, and Analysis the Regressive, 
process, 8. • 

Mothodolojry, Logic, Method. 

Metz, ii. 171. 

Micnelius, i. 119. 

Minor Proposition, see Promise. 

Mii*andulanus, .To. Picus, i. 200. 

Miran<lulauuH, J. R I'icxis, i. 325. 

Mnemonic Verses, those embracing tho 
ilifforont kinds of i>roi)ositions in re* 
ferenco to quantity and quality com- 
hiiiod, Asserit A,” &c., i. 255 ; -103; 
author's English metrical version of 
those, U). ; previous KngUsh metrical 
versions of tho same, lA., «te nUo ii. Ji57; 
for Uonvorsion, i. 254-5 ; for Disjunctive 
Syllogisms, 327 *, for Hypothetical Syl¬ 
logisms, 338 ; for Figure of Syllogism, 
397. 


Modifio<l Logic, sec Logic. 

Moliuanis, quoted on meaning of tho Lex 
Confradietoriamuif i. 91; 325; 342; 
ii. 3 ; 5. 

Mouho<l(lo, Iior<l, quoted on tho distinc¬ 
tion of \>otential and actual in r'datiim 
to notions, i. 205-5; his error on this 
point, 205. 

Montiiigno, (juotod on illustmtion of Pre¬ 
cipitancy, ii. 97-8 ; quoted on precipi¬ 
tate ilogmatism and scepticism as 
phases ot tho same disi>osition, 9S. 

Mood of Syllogism, doctrine of, ac* 
cortling to logicians, i. tt s<fj, ; 

name for tho arrangement of tho three 
X)ropositioiis of a syllogism, with desig¬ 
nation of quantity and quality of each, 
401-2; tho (-rreck logicians, lot>king 
merely to tho two promises in comhi- 
natioii, c.d]cd these 4o2 ; in all 

sixty-four motwls, 40.3- 4; but only eleven 
valid, ih. ; of tlxo six in each figure, in 
all tw’onty-four, only nineteen useful, 
iff. ; these, according to doctrine of 
author, may bo still further simplified, 
ih, ; tho doctrine of, explicated, 403 ft 
serj .; tho possible combinations of pre¬ 
mises tested as to their validity by tho 
general laws of the Categorical Syllo- 
glsra, 403-4 ; those laws give eight pos¬ 
sible moods of a legitimate syllogism, 
404 ; these eight moods being further 
tested by the special nilos of tho First 
Figure, loavooulyfour legitimate moods 


in that figure—viz. Barbara, Celarcnb, 
Darii, Ferio, 40.5-5; examples with 
diagrams of the legitiiimto inyods of 
tlio Fh*st Figure, 407-8; in tho Second 
Figure, thoi'o are four legitimate ino<Hls 
—viz. Cesaro, C’amostres, Fostino, Ba- 
roco, 408-10 ; examples of those with 
diagrams, 410-11 ; in tlio Third Figure, 
there are six legitimate moods—viz. 
Darapti, ITolaptoii, Disarois, Datisi, 
Bocardo, Ferison, 412-14; examples 
of those with diaj^rnnis, ill-18; some 
ancient logicians muilo two moods of 
Dsvrapti, 414; in tho Fourth Figure, 
there are five legitimate moods—viz. 
Brainantip, C’amonos, Dimaris, Fc^apo, 
Fresison, 418-20; examples of those 
with diagrams, 420-22 ; what is true of 
moo<l in Extension holds also of it 
in Comprehension, 422-3 ; l^atin and 
(Irook mnemonic verses for moo<ls— 
historical mdico of, 431-2 ; tho Latin 
duo to Petrus Ilispanus, 431 ; tho 
(Ircok less ingenious than the Latin, 
an<l, accortUng to author s latest view, 
probably copied from tho latter, 432 ;* 
reduction of tho moo<ls of tho Secoml, 
Third, and Fourth Figures to those of 
tho First, 434-45 ; direct and indirect 
moods,- their principle, ii. 449-50 ; di¬ 
rect and indirect moods in First an<l 
Fourth Figures, 449; in<lirect moods of 
logicians of Second and Tlih*d Figures, 
445-5; these impossible, 457; now 
moods,457-00 ; Author s table of moods, 
475. 

^fovey mosty hc.y tho pro<lcsignation«, va- 
riox'iSly referred to universal, particuhu*, 
or to neither (pianlity, 354 ; authors rc- 
forrod Ui on, /A. ; Corvinus, ih. 

Muller, Johann von, his practice in read¬ 
ing, ii. 223. 

Murotus, refciTC<l to on a spurious pass¬ 
age of Aristotle’s lUutariey i. 8. 

Murmcllius, mnemonic verses of, com¬ 
prising the Ten Categories, i. 197 ; his 
mnemonic verses, quoted of objects 
not included under tho Ton Cutogoi'ies, 
198. 

Mutatio Elcnclii, s(e Probation. 

NhCKHsiTAS CoNSKqui'.NTr.® etNiccessi- 
TAH (’ox«r.QUF:N'iTs, mitliors rofonod to 
on distinction of, ii. 375. 

Negation, controversy regarding tho place 
of, i. 253 ; negative terms Ijow desig¬ 
nated by Aristotle, Boethius, tho School- 
nxen, 263-4 ; partieulu iujfuitanSy what, 
ib. ; proposiliones injinitUy what, 254. 

Xetp Annhjlic of Loifeal FoemSy proposed 
Essay by tho author on, ii. 249 ; ex¬ 
tract from Prospectus of, 219-52. 

•Noetic, gee Logic. 

Noldius, i. 253 ; referred to, on History 
of Fourtlu Figure, 424 ; his reduction 
ofiBaroco, 440-45; called tho mood Bo¬ 
cardo Docamroc. 
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Nomenclature, «5cientifie, importance of, 
i. 49. 

Nominal Definition, Definition. 

Non-Contradiction, juinciplo of, see Con¬ 
tradiction. 

/w//V//w, A^hat, i. 70-7. 

Notion, see Conccjit. 

Nunnesius, ii. 3; 1()G. 

OBJECT! VK Logic, Logic. 

Observation, sie Knowledge, Doctnne of 
the Acquisition and Perfecting of. 

Occam, William, hia use of ConcepCus, i. 4*2. 

Olbcrs, his speculation founded on tho 
general relationa of distance between 
the planets, ii. 47. 

Opinion, see Truth and Error, Doctrine of, 

Opposition, or Incomposibility, of Jiulg- 
ments or Propositions, what, i. 2til; 
cither of Contradiction or of Contrariety, 
iff. ; yiibcontrjiry opposition, what, ift. ; 
not a real opposition, 2fil-2; this de¬ 
scribed by Aristotle as an opjwsition in 
language, not in reality, 2dl; distinction 
between Indefinilude and Somi-defini- 
tndo or Definite iiidcfinitu<le, ii. 281 ; 
the author’.s cloctrino of, evolved out of 
this <Ustinctiou, 282; Subaltcmation an<l 
*Subcontraricty aa forma of, rejected, ; 
Tiiconsistency introduced, i/f. ; Contra¬ 
dictory an«l Contrary ojijxjsition among 
proi>ositioua of difTcreiit (juality, what, 

282 ; Incon.sistcncy among propositions 
of the same (juality, Ift. ; subdivisions 
of Contradiction, Contrariety, and fn- 
consistoncy, ih. ; diflerenccs in Com- 
j>ossibility of tho two schemes of Tn- 
definite and Definite Particulaidty, 2S2- 

283 ; talmlar scheme (»f, 284. 

Off/ttfKMi, name bestowed ou tho collection 

we possess of tho logical treatises of 
Aristotlo, i. 34 ; hut not by Aristotle 
biinsolf, iff. ; ns thus ajqdied, contri¬ 
buted to tho erroneous sui»positi(m that 
Logic is Ian instrument of discovery, iO, 

Ovid, (jnoted, ii. 210. 

Pac'Hymeujis, or Pachymerius, (icorgius, 
i. 301 ; quote 1 on Induction, ii. 302-3. 

Paciua, Julius, i. 51; 279; 342; 37o; 
gave tho llegrcssivo Comprehensive 
yoritos before Gocleniu.s, 383 ; refoiTcd 
to, on Figure, 400 ; (juotod on error of 
idiraso pfineifiiiy ii. 50. 

Paral^ism, see Fallacies. 

X*art, see Whole. 

Particular Propositions, i. 243, see Judg¬ 
ments, Propositions. 

Partition, see Division. 

l^ascal, (juotod on the dignity of man as 
consisting in thought, i. 47 ; quoted on 
tho power of custom, ii. 82. 

Passion, as a source of error, see Error, * 
Clauses of. 

Paul, St, (juoted, ii. 92-3. 

Vltpioxht not used by Aristotlo, but the 
verb ircpUxfty, in relation to notions, i. 


Peripatetics, their nomenclature of tho 
parts of the Hypothetical yyllogism. 


Persius, quoted on Clirysipjms, as inven¬ 
tor of the Sophism SoritiDs, i. 373; 
quoted, 382 ; ii. 203. 

Peterson, referred to on Insiory of Cate¬ 
gories in antiquity, i. 201. 

Pttido Prindifiii what, ii. 50; error of 
the phrase, ih., see Probation. 

Petrus a Comibus, satirised by Buchanan, 
Boza, and Rabelais, i. 393. 

Philo, i. 6. 

Philoponus, or Grammaticus, Joannes, i. 
54 ; on tho princijdo* of Contmdiction, 
88; 279; 294; 338; 340; 391; 414; 
ii. 3; referred to on analysis of Geo¬ 
metry, 7; (or Ammouius), his defini¬ 
tion of conversion, 25(»; quoted, on 
order of Premises, 402-3 ; (juoted on 
Figure of Syllogism, ii. 4^-4. 

Philosophical or Txigical Presumption, 
principle of, ii. 105 ; the foundation of 

* Induction and Analogy, ih. 

Philosophy of Common 8onse, tho, what, 
ii. 71 ; well stated by Aristotlo, tff. 

Phocylidcs, Greek epigram by, i. 393. 

Piccartus, i. 279. 

Platina, referred to on death of Petrus 
Ttispanus, i. 432. 

Platner, Enist, referred to, on Logic being 
a formal instrument of the sciences, i. 
33 ; 3.50 ; ii. 174 ; (juoted on Figure of 
Syllogisln, 432-4. 

Plato, his uso of the term iJiafeviic, i. 7 ; 
(and tho Platonists) considered dialec¬ 
tic (/. e. Logic and Metaphysics) as a 
scionco, 9 ; frc<jucntly employed tho 
laws of Excluded Middle and of Con¬ 
tradiction, 87-90; his (alleged) Stromf 
Ateiffiades spuHous, 90 ; recognised the 
law of Reason and (Consequent or Sufli- 
cient Rea.son, 92; employed, in refer- 
euco to this i^rinciplo, tho ambiguous 
terra atria, 93 ; ii. 8 ; guilty of the vice 
of cii'f'fdff.i ifi deinonstraffdo, in his 
of tho immortality of the soul, ii. 55 ; 
quoted to tho effect that man is natu¬ 
rally determined to communication, 
205-6 ; 39S. 

Plato, l*soudo, (juoted on teaching as a 
mean of self-imjjmvement, ii. 210. 

Platonists, tho, referred to on knowledge 
and belief, ii. 72. 

nA<£Tos, its moaning in relation to con- 
ce{>ts, i. 141. 

Plautus, quoted on tho superiority of im¬ 
mediate to mediate testimony, ii. 176. 

I’liny, the younger, quoted on tho greater 
tendency of hearing to rouse tho atton- 
tV^n, ii. 212; his maxim regarding 
(juantity to be read, 216. 

Plotinus, his employment of the term 
eate<ntrfjt i. 197 ; referred to on Cutc- 
gorlos, 200; referred to on analysis of 
Geometry, ii. 7. 

Ploucquot, (iodfrey, i. 60; referred to on 

*]*oj^f.ulate of Ix)gic, ii. 252; quoted on 
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C/onvorsion, 27o; referred to on quan¬ 
tification of predicate, •Hlfi-d ; his gene¬ 
ral canon of Syllogism, 31(). 

Plutarch, i. (1; 464 ; cited on the benefits 
of opposition, ii. 208. 

Poncius, referred to for scholastic theories 
of the object-matter of liOgic, i. 28. 

Pope, Alexander, has boirowed from Ser¬ 
geant, ii. 411. 

Pon»hyry, i. 141; 147; <piotod on the rela¬ 
tion between the Breadth and Depth t>f 
notions, if*. ; 196; ma<lo two moods of 
Dxrapti, 414. 

Person, Richard, his imitation of an epi¬ 
gram of Phocyljdos as applied to Ilor- 
inann, i. 393. 

Port J{of/al Loitic, see L'A ri de Penser, 

i^ostulates of Logic, nee Logic. 

Postulates, what, i. 266. 

J^rwdU'oiuDi pnfdtrati oil efdtm pradtai' 
ttnn the canon of Deductive Ca¬ 

tegorical Syllogisms in (’omprohension, 
i. 303; ho*w otherwise oxj>rossod,/^. ^ 

Pi’ccipitancy, «ce Error, Causes of. 

l^redesignato and Preindesignato Proposi¬ 
tions, what, i. 244, see Judgments, 
Propositions. 

Predicate, of a judgment, what, i. 228 ; 
in Aristotle the pro<Ucato includes the 
copula, ih. ; called the tenn or extreme 
of a proposition, tb. ; Quautification of, 
<latc of its discovery by author, ii. 2IS ; 
its results specified, 2.10-JJ ; 269-74; 
considered in <letail, 2.>8-64; estab¬ 
lished, 1®, Tliat the predicate is as ex¬ 
tensive ns the subject, 259; 2% That 
ordinary Itangtiago quantifies the jirodi- 
cato so often as this determination is of 
importance, 2.59 ; this done either di¬ 
rectly, or by Limitation or Exception, 
259-62; 3'', The tloctriuo of the non- 
<luantification of, only an example of 
the passive so<iuacity of the logicians, 
262-3; 4®, The non <piantification of, 
given up by logicians themselves, in 
certain cases, 263 ; logicians (but not Ar¬ 
istotle) assorted that in affirmative pro- 
l)osilions in which subject and predicate 
are <|uantificd to tboir full extent, the 
]U’odieate is distributed in virtue of its 
matter, 272; logicians wrong in their 
<loctrine that in negatiso proi>osit!ons 
the predicate is always <listributed, 273 ; 
objections to tbo doctrine of the quanti¬ 
fication of, conshlerc<l, 289 d s ('/.; I. 
General,—objections founde«l <in the <lis- 
tinctiou of Pormal and ^Material consi¬ 
dered, 289-94; 11. Special,—P, That it 
is false, 2‘>5-7 ; 2% Useless, 207-8 ; histo¬ 
rical notices regarding ijuantification 
of, 298-317; Aristotle, 298-303; Alex¬ 
ander Aphrodisiensis, 303; Ammouius 
Hormite, 299, 303-6; Boethius, 306-9; 
Avorroos, 309 ; Albertus Magnus, 309- 
10; Levi Ben Gorson. 310-11 ; Masters 
of Louvain, 311-2; Titius and Ridigor, 
312-5; Godfrey Ploucipiot, 315-6; Ul¬ 
rich, 316-7 ; authors referred to tyi tlfb 


doctrine that the oxtontion of predi¬ 
cate is always reduced to extension of 
subject, 317 ; authors reforro<l to on the 
doctrine that predicate has cpiantity as 
well as subject, tb. ; references to Aris¬ 
totle for use of distributed predicate, 
ib. 

Prejudice, authors roforred to on, ii. 85, 

He 

l*rolcction. Author’s Method of, i. 2, 3; 
same as that prevalent in Germany and 
Holland, 3. 

JVemiso, Promises, of Syllogism, what, i. 
281, 282, 295; Major and Minor Pto- 
iniso or Proposition, ib. ; objections to 
these terms ns denominations of the pro¬ 
positions »>f a syllogism, 281; theirdesig- 
nations, ih. ; best names for, are Snmp’ 
iuni aiitl i^idtstimptioiiy 2S3-6 ; order of, 
ii. 401-2 ; Philopoiius quoted on, 402-3; 
instances and authorities for tho onoun- 
coment of syllogism with tho minor pre¬ 
mise state<i firat, 403-5. 

Prescision, wluit, i. 1*23. 

Prosontative Facility, as a source of Error, 
sec Error, C’ausos of. 

Provost, ii. 171. 

Primary J>.aws of Thought, see Fuiida- 
mentiil fjaws of Thoxight. 

Primtim Coifnitmu^ controversy regarding, 
i. 221. ■ 

Pruu’tpiHiu (\ndrndi('entinmf sco Le.r<'o>i- 
(radii foriitrum. 

Probation, Doctrine of, ii. 37-59 ; its char¬ 
acter ami elements, 37-8; these oxj>li- 
eated, 33 el ; terms omployo<l for 
Probathm, —.1 rtfumentntiim^ A ripnm’uty 
JMmoH.'itrafion, Laidlnp of Prt»yf\ 38-9 ; 
in general what, 39 ; how distinguishocl 
from Sjllogism, tb. ; wherou dcpon<l.s 
tho logical value of, 39-40; groun<l of 
l*roof either absolute or relative, 40 ; 
distinctions of pi*o[»ositions in respect 
of the general form of a system of, 
40-1*2; divisions of Probations, 43-4; the 
diircrences of probation.s depend p.artly 
on their mattoi*and iiartly^ontheirforin, 
43-4 ; 1. Tn re.spect of tlieir Matter, 
they arc Pure an<l Empirical, 43-5^ this 
ilistinction of Probations not taken into 
account by Jjogie, 46-7 ; In reqioet 
of their Form this is Internal an<l Ex¬ 
ternal, 45 ; Probations .are in respect of 
Internal Form, a. Direct ami Jn<liroct, 
45-7 ; principle of indirect proof,#47*8 ; 
(lifforenccs of Indirect or Ax»agogicai 
Pi-obations, 48-9 ; b. Dc<luctivo ami fn- 
ductivo, 45-9; c. Syntheticand Analytic, 
45, 49-.50; in respect of External form, 
they aro I®, Simple and Composite, *2®, 
Perfect and 1 mperfect, 3®, Regular and 
Irregular, 44-5 ;. 3. In I'cspcct of their 
* Degree of Cogency, they aro 1% Apo- 
deictic or Demonstrative and Probable, 
45; 2®, Universally and Particularly 
Valid, ih. ; tho formal legitimacy of, 
determined according to tho logicians 
by five rules, 50-51; those rules reduced 
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to two, 51-2 ; tho fivo nilos explicato<l, 
52 et set ).; first nilo. Nothing is lo bo 
begged, borrowed, or stolen, 60-2; its 
violation nffords tho 
50; limitation under which tliis rulo is 
to be understood, 53-4 ; second nile. 
That no pre^position is to be employed as 
a principle of i)roof, the truth of which 
is only to be cvinco<l as a consoqucnco 
of tho proposition which it is employed 
to prove, 61-4 ; its violation affords tho 
vice of 0crT€poi' irpSrepov^ 61; third rule. 
That no circular probation is to be made, 
61-6; its \iolation affords tho vice of 
Ch'Cidvx in, demonstrimdo, 61 ; regres- 
sivo and progressive proofs n<»t to bo 
confounded with tho tautological circle, 
66-(>; fourth rulo,That no leap, no hiatus, 
must bo made, 61>6; its violation affords 
tho vice of Saftns in, demonstrnndo, 61, 
6(i-7 ; fifth rule, Tho scope of tho proba¬ 
tion is not to be changed, .51-7 ; this riilo 
Oflmits of throo degrees, 67 ; 1. Mutaiio 
Klenvhiy 67*8; 2. Proving too little, 68; 
3. J*roving too much, 58-11. 

Problem, the, what, i. 281-2. 

Problems, what, i. 2C(). 

Proclus, referred to on Knowledge and 
Peliot^ ii. 72. 

Progressive Method, Method. 

Proof, 9(‘C Pi’obatiun. 

Proportion, Analogy or Identity, law of, 
as a fundamental rule of syllogisms, 33D; 
made by some logicians the one supremo 
canon of syllogism, ih .; logicians by 
whom this law is confounded, or made 
co-ordinato with tho Dictum do Omni, 
i(). ; names given by logicians to, ih. \ 
erroneously supposed to be emploj'ed 
by Aristotle as a fundamental rule of 
syllogism, 341; terms umlcr which 
enounced, 33y-42; Syrhius thought that 
this law, tinlcss limitc<l, is false, 342; 
see Syllogism. 

Propositio Conditiomdis nihil j)onit in esse, 
tho rule, its origin, i. 231). 

Proposition, TIic, nnmofor major premise, 
i. 283; but ambiguoiis, 285. 

Proposition,what,i.22(); its synonyms, d ).; 
ciilled by Aristotle an interval, ^tdtrrrifjLa, 
229 ; how divided by tho logicians, in 
rcsi>oct of (mautiiy, 243; proi>osition.s 
distinguished by tho author into Pre<lo- 
signato (Definite), and Preindesignato 
(In<K)finito), according as their quantity 
is or is not marked out by a verbal sign, 
214, see Judgments; distinctions of, in 
rcsi)oct of the general form of a system 
of i)roof, ii. 40-42, see also i. 2(55 tt setp; 
terms of, only terms as terms of a rela¬ 
tion, ii. 267 ; these only compare<l as 
cpiantitics, ih .; of no consequence logi- , 
cally whether subject or predicate of, be 
placed first, 258, 273; in common lan¬ 
guage predicate often placed first, ih. ; 
simply an eq\iation of two notions in 
rcsi>ectof their extension, 271,273, 270 ; 


now propositional fonns resulting from 
tho doctrine of a quantified pr^icate, 
277 ft s<q. ; ste nlso 28(5-7 ; these, with 
the oM, in all eight, 277» 283 5; their 
literal symbols, dt. ; their notation, ih .; 
quantity of, 278 seq .; Injlofinito propo¬ 
sitions (of the logicians), hotter Jndisuj^ 
note or Preindistqnate, 278; various opin¬ 
ions as to theircfassification, ih .; authors 
referred to on this subject, 278-9; pre¬ 
valent uncertainty in rcgarrl to Particu¬ 
larity and its signs, 279 ; two meanings of 
.wae.eithcrSemi-dofinite, and equivalent 
to soweonh/, or Indefinite, and e«iuivalent 
to some at least, ih. ; Jiow these may bo 
symbolised, 280; Anstotlo and logicians 
recognised only the latter of these mean¬ 
ings, 279-80 ; reasons of this, 280-82; 
DofiniUido or Non-j>articularity of threo 
kinds, 279-80 ; how these ff>rms may bo 
symbolised, ih. ; effect of the definite 
article and its absence in different lan- 
4 langfuagos in reducing tho definite to the 
indefinite, ih. ; to what tho Indefinites 
of Aristotle correspond, 2S0 ; logicians 
who have marked tho quantities by 
definite an<l indefinite, 280-81; the three 
lioKsihlorelationsof thetermsof, 1. Toto- 
total coinclusion, 2. Toto-total cooxcln- 
sion, 3. Tiiconipleto coinclusion, involv¬ 
ing Incomplete cooxclusion, 285 ; tho 
whole order of best an<l worst quantifica¬ 
tion of tho terms of, throughout tho two 
qualities of Affirmation an<l Negation, 
28(5-87 ; ste Jialgmonts, Doctrine of. 

Propositiones adjftecniis, or tertii «d- 

jixd, what, i. 230; how designated by 
the (Irceks after Anstotlo, 228-530 ; .vc- 
enndi adjaeentis, what, 230. 

PropositioHSs JCjcponihdes. the dootrino of, 
as given by logicians, ii. 2()l-2, see Ex- 
cUisive and Exceptive Particles. 

Tlp6<r\r}^is, of Theophrastus, its probable 
meaning, ii. 38(5. 

Tlp6ra<ris, its use by Aristotle, i. 22(5. 

JVotagoras and Euathlus, the case of, 
quoted, i. 4(57-8. 

Proi'trhs, Tho Hook of, cited, ii. 207. 

Pscllus, Michael, the Hpnojisis of the Orpa- 
nnn attribiited to, in all prt)hability a 
translation from riis 2 >aniis, i. 432. 

Psychology, Emx>irical or Historical, how 
distinguiahod from Eogie, i. 24, 31. 

Ihirchot, referred to on (’ategorios, i. 200; 
mnemonic verse for Disjunctive Sylh)- 
gism from, 327 ; his formula for tho 
I'igure of Hyllogi.sm (in Extension), 397; 
referred to on tho predcsignation of tho 
predicate by all collectively, ii. 317. 

Pure an<l Applied, as usually employed in 
ofiposition in German philosophy, not 
propel ly relative ami correlative to each 
other, i. 02 ; pure and mixed, appliid 
tmd unapplied, properly correlative, ih. 

Pure and Modal Propositions, i. 266, sie 
.1 udgments. 

l\\re Logic, see T^ogic. 
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Quamtieh, or Modes, what, i. 7<>-7 ; their 
synonyms, 77. 

Quintilian, i. 8(55; his employment of the 
term 85)0-01, his maxim 

regarding tpianlity to bo read, ii. 210. 

lUnET-AiH, i. 308. 

ilaniists, maintain logic to bo an art, i. 9. 

Knmus, rofcrro<l to on goiuis of Logic, i. 
9 ; 2<M); his illustration of the distinc¬ 
tion between Abstract or Ocnenvl, an<l 
Concrete or Special I^ogic, 55; refei r- 
od toon Method in Logic, ii. 9 ; rofeiTod 
to on postulate of Logic, 2.>2; quoted on 
Induction of Aristotle, 

Uapin, referred td on canon of syllogism, 
ii. 818-9. 

Heading, see Knowledge, Doctrine of tlio 
Acquisition and Pevlbcting t>f. 

Ileal Delinition, sie Detinition. 

Real Induction, sie hiduction. 

Heal Truth ste Tiuth and ICrror, Doctiino 
of. . 

Reason and (’^>nscquont, Ti;vw of, see Sum- 
ciont Reason. 

Rt*asoning, s<e Reasonings, Doctrine of, 
Syllogism. 

Reasonings, Doctrine of, i. 2(18-408; (ho 
act of Hoasoning, what, 208-9; thi.s 
illustrated by an exaniido, 200-79 ; tlio 
example given is a reasoning in the 
whole of Kxtension, and may bo ropre- 
.scnto<l by thico circles, 279-1 ; the 
reasoning of Extension may bo cxhi>)it- 
c(l in Comprehension, 272-4 ; the coj)ula 
in extension and comprehension of a 
counter moaning, 274; definition of the 
process of Reasoning with tlic prii^cipal 
denominations of process and ^ii*oduct, 
274-5; these e\]»ru*atcd and ilbiHtnvtcd, 
275 et setj^.'^ \. TJie Act of Reasoning,— 
a reasoning is one organic whole, 275- 
() ; emu’s of logicians on this point, 
270-7; utility <4 the pro<‘csH of rejison- 
iug, 277; 2. Temis by which the i>ro- 
ccss of reasoning is denominated, — 
lt( uson tmjy lialioeinutioUt Diseoxrsey 
f AiuiuiHenlf Injireueey 
To conefutfe, ConchistoUf To stfUofjisey 
(^tlhefioy 278-80; geneml con¬ 

ditions of Reasoning or Syllogism, 280, 
SiC Syllogism ; reasoning may proceed 
in tho quantity of Extension, and in 
that of (Comprehension, 295 H s<q. ; 
reasonings in these oi)posito quantities 
explicitly comj)aro<l and contrastetl, 
297 <( set/.; logicians have ovorloukod rea¬ 
soning in Comprehension, and have thus 
given narrow and erroneous definitions 
of tho major, middle, and minor terms 
297-8, see also 217 et sa/.; diffieultjj in 
regard to tho doctrino that all roa.soning 
is either from tho whole to tho part, or ^ 
from tho parts to tho whole, stated and 
obviated, 855, sie Inference, Syllogism. 

Rccipi’ocating Propositions, common <loc- 
trine of logicians that jiredicato in those 


quantified o! muterucy ii. 272, 294, 2!)(>; 
this incorrect, 29fi; authoi*s referred to 
wlu) hold that they may bo simply con- 
voi’tod,275; Paems, Alexander Aphrodi- 
siensis referred to on, /5.; Fonseca citcil 
against their quantification vi mattrUi', 
2}>4. 

Hedi, his anoedotos of two Poripatotics, 
ii. 193. 

Rciiuction of Syllogisms, tho whole of tho 
rules given by logicians for, unphiloso- 
pineal, i. 488 ; these supei’scdcd, 488- ‘ 
45 ; riUuelio ad hnf)ossil>Ue applied to 
Harooo ami Bocardo, but awkward and 
perplexing, 438,440. , 

Rogressive Method, .*ftr Method. 

Reid quoted on ConceptUm, i. 109-12; 
his mistakes reg-.irding, 112-18; not, 
however, ojicn to Dr (Jlcig’s censure on 
thw point, 118. 

Rcimarus, 11. H., anoedotos cited from, of 
tho iufiuonco of passion on opinion, ii, 
108; quoted on canons of Syllogism, 
325. 

HeinhoM, ii. 51. 

Hoiiiiiiiscenco, as a source of Error, sie 
Error, (’auscs of. 

Itejinsi ntatum (rem'e.sL'ntatto)y tho term, 
sense in wliich it has been used on tho 
(Vmtinoufc since tho time of Jjcibnit/., i. 
12fi ; want in English of a term to ox- 
prc.ss what is thus (improperly) donotod 
by nmesmtaiftniy ih. ; sense in which 
used liy tho author, Ih. 

Repugnance, of Notions, equivalent to 
(’ontm<lictory Opposition, i. 214. 

Rcuseh, or Ruuschius, i. 142; 812; 3G4; 
J87 ; his rctlueiion of Baroeo, 440; 
411 ; 445; ii. 12; 1(>(5; 171; quoted on 
canons of Syllogism, 319-29. 

7?/( * torie (o . 1 /(xa K d( r, author of, h is emj)loy• 
mout of tho term euflt/fmeme, i. 390. 

Richter, Heinrich, rcfciTC<l to, ns to Logic 
not being properly an art of Discovery, 

i. 87 ; <pioto<l on tho dominion which 
TA>gic gives us over our thoughts, i. 4‘J- 
7; 03; 259; ii. 12; 88. 

Ridiger, i. 204; noticed the error of tho.so 
who make Sorites only of compro- 
hensivo whole, 879 ; erroncou.sly attri¬ 
buted intnxluction of Fourth I'iguro 
to Galen and Seotus, 424; (piotcd and 
cnticisod on quaiititieation of pro<licate, 

ii. 312-85; .syllogisticforms proiiounded 

by, 314 5. ^ 

Romagnosi, i. 71. 

Rosling, i. 77. 

Rousseau, cited on tho difficulty as to tho 
origin of Language, ii. 142. 

Ruiz, Didaens, referred to, on history of 
distinction of jSe/i.*>H$ Compositi el JJieist, 
i. 4.')0 ; ii. 08 ; 75. 

Saltus tti dmtonslroudoy what, ii. 51-0; 
only a special c.ase of tho Pci’dio Priti- 
cl/dt, ste Probation. 

•Sanderson, Bishop, quoted on objects not 
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incluilod under the ten categories, i. 
198 ; referred to on names of proposi¬ 
tions in conversion, 2<i8, 821; quoted 
on importance of teaching as a moan of 
sclf-improvcment, ii. 211; his practice 
in reading, 21(>. 

Sautor, i. 59 ; <iuotc<l on canons of Syllo¬ 
gism, ii. 827. 

Savonarola, quoto«l on canon of Syllogism, 
ii. 824. 

Scaliger, J. C., quoted on the benefits of 
<liscussion, ii. 208. 

Schciblor, i. 201; 298 ; 306; quoted on 
what constitutes a Disjunctive Reason¬ 
ing, 328; 338 ; referred to on Aristotle 
and Plato*.s views of Method, ii. 8; refer- 
re<l toon Method in Logic, 9 ; 12 ; 176 ; 
quoted on Propositiones Kxponibilos, 
2<>l-2 ; rofoiTC<l to on ojjposition of Sub¬ 
alternation and of Subcontrarioty, 281. 

Schei.llcr, ii. 130 ; 215 ; 220 ; 223 ; 225. 

Scholling, repu<Uated the principles of 
Conirndictioii and Excluded Middle in 
relation to the Absolute, i. 90 ; respect 
in which his treatment of the principle 
of Coiitra<liction differed from that of 
Hegel, ih. ; placed the law of Identity 
as the primary principle of all know¬ 
ledge, 92. 

SchmoMors, ii. 167 ; 171. 

Scholin, what, i. 267. 

Scholiast on Hermogenes, hia doctrine of 
the Enthyincme, i. 391; 468. 

Schottus, Andreas, i. 468, 

Sclirariirn, made the Inductive Syllogism 
<loductivo, i. 32i. 

Schuler, referred to for scholastic theories 
of tho object-matter of Logic, i. 28. 

Schulze. (>. E., i. 77; 80; 83; 84; 121; 
147; 230; 247; 2.54; 259; 279; 306; 311. 

Scliwoighacuscr, i. 365; rofcrrotl to on 
time reading of Epictetus, 46.'». 

Science, definition of, ii. 2, 8 ; its perfec¬ 
tion of two kinds—Eoi*mal and Mate¬ 
rial, 4.; distinguished as Real and 
Eormal, 66 ; tmder tho iioal Sciences 
are included tho Mental and Material, 
67 ; divided into two great bmnche.s, 
according as it is conversant, 1*^ About 
objects known, or 2® About the man¬ 
ner of knowing them, 229-30; those 
branches calloil respectively Direct 
Science or Science Simply, and Reflex 
Science, tho Science of Science, tho 
Method of Science, 230 ; the latter falls 
into two great branches, a.s it is con¬ 
versant, 1® About the laws under which 
the human miiul can know, or 2“ The 
laws under which what is proposed by 
tho human min<l to know, can be known, 
ih .; tho former is Logic properly so 
callcil, the latter not named, ih, ; but 
in its parts, called Ileuretic, Architect 
tuni<\ ih. ; these sciences, respectively 
developed by Aristotle, and by Bacon, 
231; not inconsistent, but correlative 
and depon<lcnt, ih. 


Scotus, John Duns, referred to as to 
genus of Logic, i. 9; referred to for 
scholastic theories on the object-matter 
of Logic, 27; (or St Augustin) quoted 
as to Ijogic being the Ar.^ aitium and 
iSrientia itcientiarum, 34-6; 58; 321; 409; 
alleged as defending tho Fourth Figure, 
423, 421; this erroneous, ih .; hold Feri- 
son, Bocardo, and Folapton as u.soless, 
because conclmling indirectly, 445 ; his 
ground of the discrimination of majt)r 
and minor terms in the Second and 
Third Figures, ii. 409. 

Second Figure, see Figure. 

Scgiiy, <1 noted on canons of Syllogism, ii. 
327-8. 

Solf-Ijovo, see Enor, Causes of. 

Seneca, examjdo of Sorites frt>m, i. 383 ; 
4.57 ; quoted on Division, ii. 33; quoted 
on evil influence of precipitancy, 96; 
quoted on tlie hope of dying old, as an 
illustration of precipitate judgment, 
97 ; quoted on sloth as a source of 

** error, 99 ; 206 ; 207 ; quote»l on teach¬ 
ing as a moan of self-improvement in 
knowledge, 210 ; his ma.xim regarding 
the ipiantity to be rca6, 216 ; 466. 

Sergeant, John, notice of, ii. 411 ; his 
doctrine of tho. Second and Third 
Figures, 411-2. 

Sextus Empiricus, i. 6 ; 282 ; ii. ,51. 

"S (Iravcsande, cited on influonuo of Asso¬ 
ciation, ii. 128. 

Sigwart, referred to on what truly con¬ 
stitutes a Disjungtivo Reasoning, i. 328, 
468; ii. 14; 59; 79. 

Simplicius, i. 6 ; referred to on genus of 
Jjogic, 9 ; 90. 

Sloth, see Error, Causes of. 

Smiglecluq; referred to on genus of Logic, 
i. .9 ; referred to for scholastic theories 
of the object-matter of Logic, 27, 58. 

Smith, Adam, quoted on influence of As- 
.‘«ociati(‘n, ii. 126. 

Snell, ii. 192; 201. 

Society, influence of, as a source of Error, 
see Error, Causes of. 

Socrates, hi.s saying regar<ling tho extent 
of his knowlo«)ge, ii. 85. 

Solomon, ii. 216. 

Sopator Apamoonsi.s, i. 300. 

Sophi'-m, see Fidlacies. 

Sorites, or Chain Syllogism, i, 362-85; tho 
second variety of C'omiflex Syllogism, 
366; what, ih. ; its formula} incompre¬ 
hension and Extension, th .; Progressive 
and Ilegre.s.sivc, 366-7; authors on, in 
general, referred to, 367; diagrams, 
circular and linear, illustrative of, ih. ; 
concrete examples of, 367-9 ; the formal 
ipferenco equally necessary in, as in 
simple syllogism, 369 ; resolvable into 
simple syllogisms, ih. ; this illustrated, 
370-71; equally natural aa simple syllo¬ 
gism, 371 ; may bo either Categorical 
or Hyi)otlietioal, ih.; laws of these 
forms of, 371-2; formula of U>po- 
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thotical Sorites, 37*2 ; resolution of 
ITypothcticai Sorites, progressive and 
re^rcssivo, into simple syllogi.sins, 373; 
a Disjunctive Soritos possible after a 
soi*t, 374; i>ut complex and unservice¬ 
able, 374-5 ; historical notice of the 
Ic^cal doctrine of, 375 el xtf/. ; neither 
name nor iloctrlno found in Aii&totlo, 
375 ; but the principle of, given in 
Aristotle’s tirst antiprodicamciital rule, 
if*. ; the teim .sorites never applied by 
any ancient writer to designate a cer¬ 
tain foitn of i*easoning, if *.; with thorn 
<lonoto<t a particular kind of sophism, 
373 ; iirst usctl in its present accepta¬ 
tion by UuxrciAius Valla, 377 ; the pio- 
ocss of, <losciibcd in the iJi<tf>rt/r of 
(loorge of Trebisoud, the c<.)ntemporary 
of Valla, if*. ; the doctrine of logicians 
regarding, illustmtes their onc-hi<lc<l 
view of the nature of reasoning in gene¬ 
ral, 378 ; the Sorites of extonsit>n over- 
lo<»kcd, and that of comprehension, the 
pr<^gros8i\o, alone contemplateil l>y3o- 
giciana^371l; diircroiico nolwcen the 
two forms of, if *.; probable reason why 
logicians ovcrlookt'd, in the case of 
Sorites, tile reasoning in extension, 3S1 - 
2 ; examples of, in comprehension anti 
extension, 3.S2 3; tlio (Jocltuiian, or 
Kegressivo ('omprehensivo Sorites, 383 ; 
names given to, 3S4 ; before Valla, 
callctl vaguely romp/tr .u/ff(*ffijtm, if*.', 
as a polysyllogism, comparatively 
simple, 3M-5 ; mj\y bo drawn in any 
figure, 418; observatbuxs on, ii. 3115; 
correction ami ampUtication of the 
common tloctriixC of, 3115-7 ; diagrams 
illusti-ative of, 397. 

Sorites, tlio sophism, its derivation an<l 
meaning, i. 370 ; its nature, 370 7 ; f-aitl 
to have boon inventctl by the Stoic 
Chvysippxxs, 370 ; by Kxxtulidcs, if*. ; 
called ^oXaKphs, eafvna, if*. ; called 
<ii'cri'<di'< l>y (’icero, if*. ; its character, 
4«)4-5; its x.arious designations, 40*5; 
well tlcfinod by Ulpinn, if*. ; oxempli- 
fietl, 4(55-0. 

Sj>aco, or Extension, as absohitcly bountl- 
ctl, unthinkable, i. 101 ; as unlimitctl, 
inconceivable, bcca\x-o contradictory, 
102; as an absolute minimum, or as in¬ 
finitely dividetl, inconceivable, 101. 

Special bogie, see Jjogic. 

Special or (*<tncreto Txigic, see I^ogic. 

Specic.s, see Clonus. 

Speculation, ns a means of knowletigo, itce 
Knowledge, Doctrine of tlio Acquisition 
an<l Perfecting of. 

Stattlor, i. 59 ; quoted on canons of syllo¬ 
gism, ii. 32()-7. • 

Stephanus, H., i. 119 ; his imitation of 
an opigi'am of Phocylidcs, 393. • 

Stewart, Dugald, quoted on the liability of 
notions to vagueness ami ambiguity, i. 
174-7 ; refers to Hutno and Campbell, 
ifj. ; his unfavourable strictures on the 


alleged modem origin of certain toclini* 
cal logical langxiago, groxmdless, 203, 
279 ; ii. 119; quoted on influence of 
association, 121-d, 137-8. 

Stoicheiology, or Doctrine of Elements, «« 
Logic. 

Stoics, viewed Logic as a science, i. 9; 
thoir nomenclature of the parts of the 
Ilypothotieal Syllogism, 340 ; the ex¬ 
cogitation of the sophism hjimra Ilatio 
attribuloil to, 4(12; but this doubtful, 

103. • 

Strabo, i. 393. 

Strigolius, ii. 273. 

Sxiarez, on the principle of Contradiction, 
i. 88, 99; 92; referred to on classifica¬ 
tion of the categories, 200. 

Subject, of a Ju<lgmeiit or Propo6itioii, 
what, i. 228 ; c.allcd Orm or ijctretnef if*.. 
Judgments, Projicsititm. 

Subjeclivo TjOgic, ><<* Logic. 

Subshliaiies or Aids of thinking, Doctrine 
of, see Logic. 

Subordination x)f Concepts, see (’oncepts, 
Uclatioiis of. 

SnfBcicTit Henson, or Hcason and Conso- 
tjnont, principle of, a fumlamontal law 
of thought, i. 79 {f*ift see 8(5); whnt 
and how expressed, 81; relations be¬ 
tween Hoason and (.’onstMpient, 84 5; 
logical signifiemico of, 8.5 ; disoriinin- « 
ate<l fi’om the principle of (’au.so and 
Effect, 8.5-0 ; f(*t/irid ami tiufapit/fsicol 
*'((tst*)i and consi.qinnt, if*. ; these both 
includctl under the terms condition 
and c<onfition<<f, 8(> ; this law should 
bo excluded from Logic, if*. ; recog¬ 
nised by Plato, 93 ; by Aristxitlo, if*. ; 
b^ both urulcr the ambiguous term 
airia, aXrioUy {ntu.se), if*. ; but the 
>rineiplo of Knowledge discriminated 
>y Aristotle fr<»m the principle of Pro¬ 
duction, if*. ; comprc‘hon<lefl by Cicero, 
and by tlio sclioolmen, un<lor the for¬ 
mula nilid sine cam-a, if*. ; but under 
that discriminated, if*. ; in modem 
times attention called to it by Leibnitz, 
if). ; but not adecjuntcly di.sciiminatod 
by liim, if*. ; controversy beowcen 
Leibnitz and Dr Samuel (’huko on this 
law, among o(her points, 94 ; assumed 
l»y Ijoibnilz as the foun<lation of Na*u- 
rnl Philo.sophy, H*. ; fho form of the 
Hypothetical Syllogism determined 
hy, 337; how cnouncc<l by VJic>lf. 94; 
discu''.si<m regarding the Tx>ibnitian 
Iirinciplc of, 91-5; law of, regulates, in 
C(H)junction with that of excluded 
middle, flypolhctico-disjunctivo syllo¬ 
gisms, 291 ; only anrdlicr oxi>rcs«iou 
of Aristotle’s law, that tlio whole is 
necessarily conceived a.s prior to the 
part, Ji57 ; authors referred to on, ii. 
248 ; that can bo deduced from law of 
Pontradiction, if*. ; that cannot be so 
<le<luoe<l, if*., see FundamonUd Laws of 
Thought. 
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Suidas, i. 4<)S. 

Huinption and SubKunipiion, host names 
for the premisos of a nyllogism, i. 28^5; 
thoir oinployiiiont vin<Ucatc<l, 288-(>; 
not constituted by thu more order of 
ouuuciatioii, 310; what truly consti¬ 
tutes these, 310-11, 

Sutor, quoted on canon of Syllogism, ii. 
327. 

Syllogism, original meaning of the term, 
i. 270 ; bovrowoil from Mathematics, 
ih. ; Exigcnios, Blcmmldas, end Zabar- 
olla quoto<l on import of, th,y 282, ct 
general conditions of, 280; the parts of 
which coinpo.sud, and their denomina¬ 
tions, 280-2; theseoxplicatotl, 

Promises, major and minor, ib. ; Sump¬ 
tion, Sub.sumption, Conclusion, best 
names for the throe propositions of, 
283; T^rnraa, ITyi>olomnia, ih, ; As¬ 
sumption, 284 ; objections to the de¬ 
nominations of the propositions of, in 
ordinary use, 284-5; tho uso of iSump- 
lion and sanctioned by pro- 

co<lent, 285-6; Divisions of, 286f7tf<</,; 
hrst division of Syllogisms, c<unpro- 
honding all tho others, into Extensive 
and Conijjroliensive, 2S6-7 ; matter and 
form of, 287-8 ; proximate anrl remote 
matter of, 288 ; tho form afford.s tho 
next grand distinction of, ih. ; the form 
of, two-fold—Internal anfl External, 
288-9 ; T. According to Intemal or 
Essential Form, Syllogisms aro divided 
into four oltvssos, as rogulato<l by tho 
laws—1“, Of Identity an<l CVmtradiction, 
2", Of Kxchutod Middle, *S\ Of Ueason 
and (Jonsoquont, and, 4% Of Excluded 
Middle and of Kcason an<l Conscejuent, 
viz. Categorical, Disjunctive, Jlyi>othoti- 
cal, and llypothetico-disjunctivc, or Di- 
lommatic,291-3 (/>«/,wii. 369-72, and In¬ 
ference) ; thc.so four classes coini>rised in 
two genuna, Sim)>lo and ('onditional ,293, 
,s<v Categorical, Ily])othctical, Disjunc¬ 
tive anti Hyj'>Othctico-<lisjunctivo Syl¬ 
logism ; (’ategoi ical Syllogism, tho one 
class underthe genus Simple Syllogism, 
293 ; its general nature, 294 ; may pro- 
ccctl in tho tpiantity of Extension, and 
in that of (’ompi*ohension, 295 ; exam¬ 
ples of tho Extensive, anti of the Inten¬ 
sive or (Comprehensive Categorical Syl¬ 
logism, 296 ; these reasonings or syllo¬ 
gisms explicitly compared anti contrast¬ 
ed, 2^7 it xrq. ; logicians h)oking only to 
the reasoning in Extension ha\e given 
narrow ai\d erroneous dehnitionsof tho 
Major, Middle, anti Minor terms, 207- 
8; Aristotle’s definition of those will 
apply to both quantities, 299-306, see 
(tiso 218-9, sffi Terms of Syllogism; 
most convenient motlo of stating a 
syllogism in an abstract form hy tho 
loj,tcrs S, P, M, 300 {but see ii. 469, 473, 
475) ; divided into special classes ac¬ 
cording to tho application of tho laws 
of Identity and Contra^Uction, under 


tho relation of whole and part, 301 e2 
seq. ; this relation may be regarded in 
two points of view, and thus affor<ls 
two classes of Keasonings, viz. Deduc¬ 
tive ainl Inductive, 301-2 ; I. Deductive 
Categorical Syllogism, character of tho 
process in, 302 et seq. ; its canons, in 
intension and in Extension, 303-1; con¬ 
nection of tho pnqiositions an<l terms 
of, illustrated by sensible symbols, 304- 
6 ; proximate rules of, 1. Extensive-- 
Three Jlu!c.s, 305-6; first rule of, illus¬ 
trated, .‘106-8; second nile of. Illustrated, 
308-11; misconception in I'cgard to de¬ 
finition of Sumption in second rule 
obviated, 309-11; ittinl rule, 311-2; 
2. intensive, three rules, 314 et scq. ; 
first rule illustrated, 315 ; second rule 
illustratc<l, 315-7 ; gromuls of tho rules 
reganiing Sumption iind Subsumption 
in Extensive and Comprehensive Syllo¬ 
gisms, 316-7; third rule illustrated, 
317-8; 11. Inductive Categorical Syl- 
*logism, what, 318 ; views of logi¬ 
cians regarding tho uatui*o 1?f this rea¬ 
soning erroucous, 31fl it .vay., ste In- 
Tnduction ; canons of tho J)o<luctivo 
and inductive Syllogisms ofiually for¬ 
mal, 321 ; those reasonings illustrated, 
321-2 ; objection obviate<l, 322-3 ; 
foi’inuhe for Inductive Syllogisms in 
Comprehension an<l I'lxtoijsiun, 323-4; 
Wliatoly and others erroneously make 
tho inductive syllogism do»luctivo, 
324 ; doctrine of tho ohlor logicians 
dilferent, an<l corixict as far as it goes, 
32i-5; tliough tho Categorical Syllo¬ 
gism is specially regulatcrl by the laws 
of Identity ami Contradiction, still tho 
other logical Ians also operative in, 
353-4 ; l)ivisi<»hs of acci»rtUng- 11. To 
External Form, 362-448 ; A. Complex, 
—Epichoii’ema, and Sorites, 362 - 85 ; 
relation of syllogisms to each other, 
363 ; classes and designations of related 
syllogisms, <V>, ; Monosyllogism, what, 
ih. ; l^olysyllogism, what, ib. ; this 
Analytic and Synthetic, 364 ; Prosyllo- 
gism, ib. ; Ejiisyllogisra, ih., see Epi- 
choireina. Sorites ; probable reason 
why logicians, in tho caso of simple 
syllogisms, overlooked tho reasoning 
of Comprehension, 380 ; divisions of, 
according to External Form, B. 
Defective, — Enthyinciue, 386-91, see 
Entliymcme ; C. Bcg\ilar and Irre¬ 
gular, 394-443, see Figure, Mood, Ko- 
(iuction of Syllogisms ; irregular by 
relation, 1% To tho tran.sposcd order 
of its Propositions ; 2 , Of its Terms; 

Of both its Propositions and 
Terms, 395-6 ; <loctritio of logicians 
reganiing tho reg\ilarity an<l irrcg\ilar- 
ity of, in respect of the order of its pro¬ 
positions, 395 ; this one-sided and ciro- 
noous, ib. ; in re.sj>cct of its Terms, a 
Byllogism is regular or irregular, nc- 
Bordjng to tho place which tho Middle 
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Term holds in tho premises, ih. ; rcgii- 
Jar and irrej^ilar order of, in f’oinpre- 
honsion and Kxtonsitm, .‘195-(i; tho ro- 
lativo position of tho Mhldle Term in a 
syllofjism constitutoa its Fij^iro, 31)(>; 
the Four Fijfnrcs of, ift. ; mnctuonic 
verses for Fig^iircs, 81)7, Fip^iro of 
Sylloffism ; regularity and irregularity 
of, explicated, 81*7 it ; irregularity 
ill external form of, arising from trans¬ 
position of the Proi>ositions, 397*400 ; 
can he jiorspiciously exprcsso<l by any 
of tho ffVo irregular consecutions of its 
propositions, 397-9 ; true doctrine of 
c<»usecution of syllogism, which is 
cither Syntheftc, tlio premises being 
]>laccd first, tho conclusion last, or 
Analytic, tho conclusion preceding, tho 
premises following, 399-100 ; second 
ground of i*ognlarity and irregularity 
of,—tho natural and transposed order 
of tho Syllogistic Tt'rins, 400 seq., 
.see Figure of Syllogism ; all tho "m- 
riotics <>f^ divided into classes, accom- 
ing to their Validity, \VA. into (JoiTOct 
or Tj*ue, and Incorrect or False, 449 ; 
tho moaning of these terms as applied 
to syllogisms deterinine<l, 450 5l j in- 
eerroct, tlivided into I’amlogisins and 
Sophisms, 419-4,52; tliis distinction 
not of <lii*ectly logical irni>prt, 452 ; but 
not altogctlior without logical value, 
i/f. ; incorrect, vicious, either in respect 
of their form, or of their matter, or in 
respect of both form an<l matter, 450- 
2 ; syllogisms incorrect in respect of 
their matter lie beyond tho jnris<lic- 
tion of Jjogic, 452 ; syllogisms formally 
incorrect, t»» beju<lgo<l by an ai>pliea- 
tion of the rules of syllogism, 452, see 
Fallacies; how distinguished from [Pro¬ 
bation, ii. 39 ; on tho mutual relations 
of the tenns of, iii quantity and qua¬ 
lity, through tho application of tho 
<loctrino of a (luantified predicate. 285- 
9 ; general canon of, 285; tho three 
possible rehitions of terms, 1. Toto- 
total C'oinclusion ; 2. Toto-totjvl Coox- 
elusion ; 3. Incomplete ('oinclusion, 
involving Incompleto Cooxclusioii, z/k ; 
the first is the best, tho second tho 
uorst, tho third intermediate, ; tho 
whole order of best and worst <jiianti- 
tlcation throughout tho two qualities, 
29()-7 ; a]>plication' of this doctrino in 
special cases of tUo general canon of, 
in tho 12 atfirmativo and 21 negative 
Tnoo<ls, 287-9; Canons of, general histo- 
ricalnotices regarding, ii. 317-44; quota¬ 
tions fr«>m various logicians on, 317-39; 
Dorodon referred to in, 317-8; l<apin, 
318-9; Leibnitz, 319; Itcusch, 310-20; 
Crusius, 320-22; Hutcheson, 322-4 f 
Savonamla, 321; Alex. G. Bavimgarten, 
324-5 ; lioimarus, 325 ; Waldin, 325-6 ; 
Stattlcr, 326-7 ; Sauter, 327; Suter, 
327 ; Seguy, 327*8; Tloffbaucr, 328-9 ; 
Kant, 329-56; Chnslian Weiss, JSO-Hl ; 


Fries, 331*5; Kiesowetter, 335; T^ar- 
roquo, 335-7; Galluppi, 337; Butfier, 
337-8; Victorin, 338-9; references to 
authors on fumlamcntal laws of, 339-41; 
enunciations of, iW 1-3 ; Dictum do omni 
ct millo, cidticiscd, 342-3 ; goncnil laws 
of, in verse, 343-4 ; criticism by tho 
author of tho special laws of, 344-50 ; 
tho authors sujwomo canons of, 350 ; 
doctrine of, attacke<l, as involving a 
/trhiciph’, 398; how this ob¬ 
jection is to bo mot, 398, 401; this ob¬ 
jection made by Stewart and refuto<l by 
Galluppi, 401 ; its onouncement- Ana¬ 
lytic and Kynthotic, 388-9; these ftic- 
thods of onouncement compared, 399, 
401 ; Unfigurctl and Figured, 404-5 ; dif¬ 
ference of Figure of, of no account, 
405-6. • 

Symbolical and Intnitivo Knowledge, see 
(^oncopts, Quality of. 

Synthesis, ii. 5, ste Method. 

Tacitus, quoted, ii. 133. 

Tartarotus, Petrus, commentator on Ilis- 
panus, i. 65 ; ii. 307. 

Tenncmann, i. 200. 

Tornis of a IVopo.sition, see Proposition. 

Terms of Syllogism, Jilajor, Minor, and 
Middle, what, i. 294-5 ; borrowo*! from 
Mathematics, 298; their synonyms, 
298-9; in Extension tho pro<licato of 
tho conclusion tho greatest whole, and, 
therefore, tho major terra, tho subject 
tlie smallest part, and, theroforo, tho 
minor term, 295; in Comprehension, tho 
subject of tho conclusion is tho greatest 
whole, and, therefore, tho major term, 
the i>re<licato tlio smallest part, an<l, 
therefore, llie minor term, ih .; narrow 
ami erroneous definitions by logicians 
of, 297-8 ; Aristotle’s definitiem of, 299 ; 
his definition of tho niMdlo term as 
middle by positbai not applicable to 
tho nnxle in which subsequent logicians 
enounce tho sylh^gi.sm, ih. ; but appli¬ 
cable U> the reasoning in Comiiroiion- 
sion, 299-3<K) ; possible to stato a 
reasoning in Extension in whicli the 
maj<ir term .shall stand first, tlio mid- 
<lIo second, and tlio minor ]a.st, 300 ; 
w'hat is properly to bo reganled as a 
term of syllogism, 306-7. 

Testimony, what, ii. 175 ; oxpUc.alcd, 176 
it seq,; its proper ohject, 17^8; tho 
object of, called the AVici, 17o; tho 
validity of, callo<l JlisOn'Scaf ('eedthHittf, 
ih. ; cither immc<liato or mediate, ib. ; 
an immediate witness Htylo<l an eye- 
'idfutsSf ih, ; a mediate nn uo'-icitness, 
ih. ; tho (luaeanitej what, ih. ; testimony 
may bo Partial, Complete, Consistent 
Contradictory, ih. ; division of the sub¬ 
ject:—I. (Veilihility of Testimony in 
♦general, 109 et stq. ; 1% the object of 
tho testimony—its absolute possibility, 
179-81 ; physical and metaphysical pos¬ 
sibility, 180-81 ; its relative possibility, 
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181 ; 2^, The subject of, or personal 
trustworbbinoRs of the witness, 181-2; 
this consists of two eicinonts, a. 
Honesty or veracity, 182*3 ; tho pre¬ 
sumption of tho honesty of a witness 
enbancodby certain circumatancos, 183; 
b. (Jompotoncy of a witness, <7>.; circum¬ 
stances by which tho presumption of 
compctoucy is enhanced, i6 ,; tho cre¬ 
dibility of Testimony not invalidated 
because the fact testified is one out of 
tho ordinary course of experience, 1S3- 
4; summary regarding? the credibi¬ 
lity of testimony in general, 184-5; 
ir. Testimony in Special, as immediate 
and mc4Uato, 185cis4’y.; 1% Immediate, 
185 ; coinlitions of its credibility, ; 
whether all those conditions are ful¬ 
filled in the case of any immediate tes¬ 
timony, cannot bo directly ascertained, 
lH5-(5; when testimony attains tho 
highest degree of i>robability, 18<»; 
negative an<l positive c iscrepanCy, 187- 
8; 2“, Mediate, 188 ef mediate 

witnesses ai*e either proximate or re¬ 
mote, an<l either indepcmlent or de- 
pondent, 189 ; Kiimoiir, Tradition, 190; 
Kocor<lo<l Testhuony, 191 et aeq, ; Criti¬ 
cism anti Interpretation, what, 191-2; 
those explicated, 193 d Mq. ; tho exami¬ 
nation of a tostimt»ny twofohl—of its 
Authenticity and Integrity, and of its 
Moaning, 193;-the former the problem 
of Criticism {CrUica), tho latter of In- 
tcrprehition or exposition {Ilerineiuu- 
f/rtr, 193; I. (Viticism con¬ 

sidered in detail, 194-9 ; its problems, 
191 ; Universal an<l Special Criticism, 

ih. ; Universal Criticism alone within 
tho sphere of Logic, if>. ; this divitle<l 
into Higher aiul liowcr Criticism, or 
tho Criticism of Authenticity and tho 
eViticism of Intcgi’ity, Ut. ; 1. (Viticism 
of Authenticity, 195-0 ; a. Internal 
Grounds, these of themselves not suffi¬ 
cient to estallUsh tho authenticity of a 
writing, 195 ; hut omnipotent to dis- 

)ro\e au alloge<l authenticity, ih. ; b. 
Oxtornal Grounds, 190; 2. (Criticism of 
Integrity, 190-9; emendation of tho 
text of two kinds—vi/. Historical an<i 
Conjectural 197; historical, of two 
kinds. External and Internal, 198; 
Conjooturah 199; 11. Interpretation, 
199-201; General and Special, 199 ; 
sources of interpretation, 200-201. 

Text-Book, its use in a systematic course 
of l^ectures, i. 2. 

Themistius, referred to on genus of Logic, 
i. 9 ; ii. 200. 

Thoophi*astu8, rcfojTed to on uso of tlie 
term cateyorical, i. 234; 245 ; his nomen¬ 
clature of the parts of the Hypotheti¬ 
cal Syllogism, 340 ; quoted on* hearing, 

ii. 212; ma<ie two moods of Darapti, 
458 ; this opinion adopted bv I'orphyry, 

• ih. ; and by Boethius, ?A. ; butop^wsed 
by tho autlior, Hk 


Theorems, what, i. 200. 

Third Figure, see Figure. 

Thoma.sius, Jacobus, hohls that simple 
apprehension is impossible without 
judgment, i. 118. 

Thought, the Products of, see Concepts, 
Judgments, Ileasouings. 

Thought, what, i. 12 it seq. ; in its wider 
moaning, equivalent to every cognitive 
act, or oven to every conscious mental 
modification, 12; in its narrower moan¬ 
ing as thought proper, ilenotos tho acts 
of the Understanding proper,‘12,13,14; 
in the latter sense, the object-matter of 
Logie, 13; Matter and i’orm of, <lis- 
tinguished, ; phjcifbmcna of f4>rmal, 
of two kinds, contingent and necessary, 
21 ; necessary form of, itiiplios four 
conditions, — 1. Doteunined by tho 
nature of the thinking subject itself, 
2. Original, 3. Universal, 4. A law, 
21-5 ; its Rulijoct, form, and matter 
discriminated, 73 ; as tho object re¬ 
spectively of Psychology and of Logic, 

73- 4 ; a mediate and complex cognition, 

74- 6; the various terms by which tho 
modes of thought, or cogitable exist¬ 
ence, arc designated, 76-7 ; what is in¬ 
volved in thinking an object, 77 ; tho 
attribution imjilicd in, regulated by laws, 
78, 8ie Fundamental Ijaws of Tliought; 
distinction of Positive and Negative, 
192; its products are of three kinds,— 
(Vuiccpts, Judgments, and Reasonings, 
116 it iUthi : these are all protliicts of 
comparison ainl all modifications of 
Judgment, 117-18, S(e Concepts, Jmlg- 
monts, Reasonings; its formal or logical 
perfection consists of three virtues, - 
CloamosH, Distinctuc.ss, aiul Harmony, 
ii. 2, 9. 

Timpler, i. 51; 195 ; referred to on whole 
and part, 292 ; 207; ii. 3; 6. 

Titius, Gottlieb Gerhanl, referred to on 
ajiplicaiion of quantification of pi*edt- 
cato to tho Hypothetical Proposition, ii. 
253 ; his doctrine of Conversion pro¬ 
ceeds on tho doctrine of a quantified 
predicate, 274 ; rpiotcd on tpiantifi- 
cation of pro<licato, 3J2; his doctrine 
of Hypothetical Syllogism as proceed¬ 
ing on the ai>plication of tho principle 
of a quantified predicate, 375-6; Ids 
doctrine of Disjunctive Syllogism, 376 ; 
hehl both forms meVely to be tho mutter 
of regular Syllogism, th. ; his doctrine 
of tho Figure and Mood of Syllogism, 
442-9. 

Tittel, ii. 144. 

Topic, employed by Aristotle to denote a 
pa^'ticular part of Jjogio, i. 8. 

Toussaint, ii. 144, 

nseemleHt and Tm nscendenial, their 
original application, and use by Kant, 
i. 108. 

Ti*ondelenburg, P. A., referred to on tho 
title Oryauon for the logical treatises 
iiT Ayistotlo, i. 34 ; referred to for tho 
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(doctrines of tl'O Platonists an& Stoios 
oil tho Categories, *201; *20:1; 3(>5 ; ii. 

r>. 

Troxior, i. 51 ; 350; ii. 5. 

Truth, its division into Logical and Meta¬ 
physical, criticised, i. 100 ; what, 107 ; 
logical discriininatod from absolute, 
450*51. iiee Truth and Error, Doctrine 
of. 

Truth and Error, Doctrine of, ii. 60-80 ; 
Truth an<l Certainty, what, 61-2 ; 
Truth is defined tho corros^iondonco or 
agroumon^ of a cognition with its ob¬ 
ject, 61, 63; this definition <luo to tho 
schoolmen, 63; Aquinas quoted to this 
ctFoct, lb. ; philosophers ngroo<l as to 
the deiinition of truth, iL; questions 
in <lol>ato I'ogaixling,—whether truth bo 
attainable, and whether wo possess any 
criterion by which we can bo assuretl 
of its attainment, 64 ; for man only 
two khnls of, —Formal and Real, ib.; I. 
Formal Truth, the harmony <»£ Thought 
with tho form of Thmight, ib. ; Formal 
Truth of two kinds, — fxigical and 
Mathematical, 64-6 ; 11. Real Truth,— 
tho harmony between a thought and 
its matter, 66 ; Real and Formal 
Sciences, (>6-7 J How can wo know that 
there is a corrospon lenco between our 
thought and it-s object i 67-8; subdivi- 
.sions of Real Truth, Metaphysical, Psy¬ 
chological, riiysical, 68 ; various appli¬ 
cations of tlio term tm/h, 6S-5) ; tho 
criterion of,—tho necessity determined 
by the laws which govern our faculties 
of knowledge, <»l-l) *, Pertainty, tho con¬ 
sciousness of this necessity, ; trutli 
.considered in relation to tho degree and 
kind of certainty is distinguished as 
Knowledge, Relief, and Opinion, 61- 
7<l; Knowlc<Igoand Belief,—their iliffer- 
ence, 76; that the certainty of all know¬ 
ledge is ultimately resolvable into a 
certainty of belief maintained by Lu¬ 
ther, /5.; by Aristotle, 76--; by tho 
Platonists, 7*2; by DavM Hume, 7*2-3; 
tho manifestation of Belief involves 
knowletlge, 73; Intuition, wliat, ib. ; 
tho question as to the relation of belief • 
and knowledge properly metaphysical, 
73 ; Pure and Empirical Tnitli, distin¬ 
guished, 73-4 ; Error, its character ainl 
.sources, 75 ; this oxi»Hcatcd, 75 it .<mf. ; 
os 4ho opposite of truth, consists in a 
want of agreement between a thouglit 
and its object, 76; distinguished as 
inatonal, ib. ; as Formal, 76-7 ; when 
closely sciutiniso<l is found to arise 
from the want of a<le«iuato activity of 
tho cognitive facultio.s, 77; discriini- 
natod frt)m Ignorance, 77-8 ; from Illu¬ 
sion, 78-9 ; sLe Error, Causes of. 

Tschimhauson, i. 3.5. 

Tweaton, i. 334 ; ii. 61 ; 75; quoted on tho 
nature of Error, 76-7; quoted on fgnoi- 
auce. Illusion, &c., 78-9. 


Ui>PlAN, hisdoctnno of the Knthymemo, 

i. 391; his definition of tho Sorites, 465. 
Ulrich, i. 261 ; 406; quoted on quantifica¬ 
tion of predicate, ii. 316-7. 

Ultra-total Quantification of Mid<Uo Term, 
LamberPs doctrine of, ii. 351-8; this 
doctnno criticised, 351; author’s doc¬ 
trine of, 353-7. 

ITniversal Propositions, i. 243, see Judg¬ 
ments. 

‘'TcTcpov ftp^Ttpoy, see Probation. 

Valla, Laurkntius, 201; 367; first to 
use tho term Sorites in its pi* 08 ont appli¬ 
cation, 377; quoted on Conversion, 

ii, 274; his doctrine of tho Secontl an<l 
Third Figures, 410-11, 

Valerius Maximus (?), quoted, ii. 212. 
Valliii.s, Paulus, quoted on (’ouvorsion, ii, 

275 , ms. 

Vaidllas, ii. 213. 

Vorsor, his doctrine of Induction, ii. 307. 
Victorin, ii. 5; 14; quoted on canons of 
Syllogism, 338-!). 

Victorinus, his doctrine of tho Enth^'- 
inomo, i. 392. 

Vifimi) iSiibreptiouitf what, ii. 133. 

Vivos, Luflovjcus, i. 282; his opinion re- 
ganling silent mo<litation os a moans of 
intellectual improvemont combated by 
Soaligcr, ii. 208 ; quoted on importance 
of te.'iclung us a moan of solf-iniprove- 
inont, *211. 

V'^oet, or Vootius, Oisberi, his conduct 
cited as an inshinco of the iiifiucuco of 
passion on opinion, ii. 103. 

Vossius, (Jorard John, rcferrotl to on 
genns of liOgic, i. 9; l oforrod to for 
Rcbolastie theories of tho object-matter 
of Logic, 28 ; 51. 

WAirz, quoted regarding XoyiK^ Awopla, 

i. .5; 119; 2*26; 203; ‘279; 338. 

Walcb, i. 367; ii. 117. 

Waldin, <iuotcd on canons of Syllogism, 

ii. 32.5-6. 

Wallis, Dr John, his I/iMitiitio Loffiew, i, 
*29; referred to on names of ])roposi- 
ti<ms in Conver.«>ion, 263; referred to 
on character of Hypothotico-Disjunctivo 
Syllogism, 350; his English version of 
tho r.atiu mnemonics for tho four kinds 
of i>ropo.sitioiis, 463. 

Walz, i. 436. 

Watts, Dr Isaac, i. 3.5; his Xw/Zr, 70. 
Wegelin, ii. ‘2.50; 300. * » 

Wei^o, fliristian, employed (before Euler) 
circular diagrams oh logical notation, 
i. 2.56. 

Weiss, (’hristian, i. 239; quoted on canons 
of Sylloj^sm, ii. 3il0-3l. 

Werenfelsiufl, his JJe Loi/oinavhiis Kradi- 
^ iormn referred to, ii. 148. 

Whately, Dr, his definition of Logic quot¬ 
ed and criticised, i, 10, 11, 12; general 
character of his Elei/ietiU of Logic. 29; 
his view of the objoct-mattor and do- 
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main of Logic, stated and oritioised, 
80>33; proposes to Logic different and 
conti'Miotory object-matter, 30 et aeq. $ 
the operation of Reasonii^ not 
.objCoi^maiter of Logic, as affirmed by, 
81; erroneously and contradictorily 
makes Languago the object-matter of 
Logic, 31-2; the true nature of Logic 
more correctly understood by the soiiol- 
astio lo^cians than by^ 82-3; his £!le~ 
menta {jf Logicy 70; omits tho dootiiue 
of Ck>noepts from his Klemeiita of Loffic, 
118; abwvely employs the terms Kx- 
teasion and Comprehension as convert¬ 
ible, 119, 2C1; follows Aldrich in his 
abusive employment of tho phrase jn’o~ 
p^aitio expoaiia, 263; his abusive em¬ 
ployment of the terms ffgpof/iet!va( and 
€ondilio7ial,236i mioted on tho modality 
of propositions, 2o8: his doctrine criti¬ 
cised, 268-9; his reduction of tho rules 
of Categorical Syllogism to six, 805; 
U. 171* 

Wliolo and Part, what, i. 202 ; wholo per 
8€, andwl^le ner acc?<few«» 2<)2-3; whole 
44 divided into, 1®, Logical or Po¬ 
tential, 2®, Motapliysical or Actual, 3®, 
Physical, 4®, Mathematical, 5®, Collec¬ 
tive, 203-4; the terms aufijcvf and Sifd- 
Jective as applied to the Ijog^col 'Whole 
and Parts, 204; the term potential as 
applied to denote the Logical Whole, 
205 ; Tjord Mouboddo quoted on poten¬ 
tial, 205-6; Stewart’s strictures on the 
passage from Mouboddo rebutted, 206 ; 
Monboddo wrong in ascribing the 
authorship and application of tho term 
potential to Kugenius, 206 ; both term 
and application to be found, with few 
exceptions, in all the older systems of 
Logic, ib. ; Burgcrsdyk quoted os on 
example, 206-7; the difference of the 
Potential and Actual Whole noticed by 
Aristotle, 207 ; all reasoning under the 
relation of, 270-71, 301; this relation 
may be regarded in two points of view, 
and thus affords two classes of lloason- 
ings,—Deductive and Inductive, 301-2; 
difficulty in connection with Hvpothe- 
tioal Syllogisms in regard to the doc¬ 
trine that all reasoning is either from 
the whole to part or from the ports to 
the wholo,—considered and obviated, 
355 et aeq .: Antecedent and Conscquezit 
in Hypotlioticals equal to Condition 


and Conditioned, 356; hence tho rea¬ 
son or condition must contain tho con¬ 
sequent, 356-7 ; tho law of Reason and 
Consequent only another expression of 
Aristotle’s law. That the whole is nocos- 
sarily conceived as prior to tho jmrt, 
357; Aristotle’s law criticised, 3d7-9 ; 
Whole and Parts respectively may bo 
viewcii in tliought eith©*' as tho con¬ 
ditioning or as the conditioned, 358; 
application of this dootrino to the solu¬ 
tion of tho difficulty previously stated, 
a59. 

Wilson, his English ipetrical version of 
the llatin mnemonics for the foui* kinds 
of Propositions, i. 40p* 

Wolf, Christian, misapplied the terms 
Logica docena and Logica 'utena, i. 58-9 ; 
his division of Logic into Theoretical 
and Practical, 59 ; used tho phrase ex- 
cli^aio medii int^ coiHradUtoriaf 91; 
called tho principle of Identity prindpi- 
um certitudinia, 92 ; did not sufficionbly 

, discriminate the principles of Identity 
and Contradiction, ih. ; his formula for 
the law of Sufficient Reason, 94; 
bLamcd the schoolmen for not distin¬ 
guishing reaaon and cauae (f« itaa), 

ib. ; attemptc<l to demonstrate tho law 
of Sufficient Reason by that of Contra¬ 
diction, 95 ; quote<l on Intuitive and 
Symbolical Knowleclge, 184-6; 254; 
Szl; ma<lc tho inductive ^llogism de¬ 
ductive, 324; 338; 342; 367; his reduc¬ 
tion of Baroco, 440; ii. 13; 166 ; 174. 

Wolhans, some, distinguishe<l judgments 
as Limitative, i. 254 ; followed by Kant, 
ib. ; the-distinction groundless, ib. 

Words, ace Languago. 

Wyttenbach, Daniel, i. 6 ; his Logic re¬ 
commended,. 70, 465; referred to on 
Analysis and Synthesis, ii. 144. 

Zabauelt.a, Jacobus, roferre<l to on genus 
of Logic, i. 9 ; referred to for scholastic 
theories of tho objcct-mnttor of lx)gic, 
27 ; quoted on import of the term avK- 
Koyiafx6s, 279; 325; 414; held (’osaro 
aud Oamestros to bo the same syllo¬ 
gism, 436, see also ii. 3; 5; 167< 

Zedler, ii. 174. 

2iOno, the Stoic, said by I^ertius to have 
purchased the knowledge of seven spe¬ 
cies of the argument a47os for 

two hundred mineo, i. 463. 
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This truth is also well enforced, by the great Vives. leot. 

^ • XXXV 

“ Doctrina est traditio corum quae quis novit ei qui 
• non novit. Disciplina est illius traditionis acceptio ; 
nisi quod mens accipientis implctur, dantis vero non 
exhauritur,—imo communicatione augetur eruditij^ 
sicut ignis, motu atque agitatione. Excitatur cnim 
ingenium, et discurrit per ea quae ad juaesens nego- 
tium pertinent: ita invenit atque excudit multa, et 
quae in mentem non veniebant cessanti, docenti, aut 
disserenti occurrunt, calore acuentc vigorem ingenii. 

Idcirco, nihil e.st ad magnam eruditioncm perinde 
conducens, ut docere.” “ The, oelel>rated logician, Dr San(lcrM)n. 
Robert Sanderson, used to say: “I learn much from 
my master, more from my equals, and most of all 
from my disciples.”'* 

But I have occupied perhai)s too much time on the influpnoo 
influence of the communication of knowledge on those inmilCHtiuli 
by whom it is made; and shall now pass on to the Ic<Ikc on 
consideration of its influence on those to whom it IS whom it is 
addressed. And in treating of communication in 
this respect, I shall, in the first place, con.sider it 
as One-sided, and, in the second, as Reciprocal or 
Bilateral. 

The Unilateral Communication of knowledge, or i. instmc- 

X • * t* i*ip***i r\ 1 

Instruction, is of two kinds, for it is either Oral or nn-i wrjt- 

. • • « tou, 

AVritten ; but as both these species of instruction pro¬ 
pose the same end, they are both, to a certain extent, 
subject to the same laws. 

Oral and Written Instruction have each their pecu¬ 
liar advantages. 

In the first place, instruction by the living voice Orai ip- 


munes, Lond. 1583, p. 17. See above, PJReaaon and Judi/emcnt, or Special 
p. 206, note i. — Ed. liemarl's of the Life of the Renowned 

“ />e Xjiii/Mi,p. 89. DrSan^derson,p. 10. London: 1663.] 
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stniction, 
—its ad¬ 
vantages, 
a. More 
natural; 
therefore 
more im¬ 
pressive. 
Theophras¬ 
tus. 


Younger 

Pliny. 


Valerius 

Maximus. 


St Jerome. 


b. Tjoss per¬ 
manent, 
therefore 
more at¬ 
tended to. 


c. Hearing 
a social act. 


has this advantage over that of books, that, as more 
natural, it is more impressive. Hearing rouses the 
attention and keeps it alive far more effectually than 
reading. To this we have the testimony of the most 
competent observers. “ Hearing,” says Theophrastus,” 
“ is of all the senses the most pathetic,” that is, it is 
the sense most intimately associated with sentiment 
and passion. “Multo magis,” says the younger 
Pliny, “ multo magis viva vox afficit. Nam, licet 
acriora sunt quae legas, altius tamen in animo sedent 
quae pronuntiatio, vultus, habitus, gestus etiam diceu- 
tis adfigit.”^ . « ,, 

“Plus prodest,” says Valerius Maximus, “docentem 
audire, quam in liliris studere ; quia veliementior fit 
impressio in mentihus audientiuni, ex visu doctoris et 
auditu, quam ox studio et lihro.”"'' 

And St Jerome—“ Hahet noscio quid latentis ener- 
giae viva vox; et in aures discipuli de doctoris ore 
transfusa, fortius sonat.” ® 

A second reason why our Attention (and Memory 
is always in the ratio of Attention) to things spoken 
is greater than to things read, is that what is written 
we regard as a permanent possession to which we can 
always recur at pleasure; whereas we are conscious 
that the “ winged words ” arc lost to us for ever, if we 
do not catch them as they fly. As Pliny hath it:— 
“ Legendi semper est occasio ; audiendi non semper.” ^ 
A third cause of the superior efficacy of oral in- 

a Oittc hv iyStvs 8* ol^ai ere vpoffa- Valerius, lib. viii., in the Flores of 
Kovffai vipXrris h.Kov(rriKriSy alcB'iiffitaSi Thomas Hibemicus, and in the .4 n- 
8 ®e6<^pacrros vaBy\TiK<aT6,rriv iJvai thologki of Langius, under the article 
^riaX ira(T(av. V\\x\atc\\, De Audithne, Doefrtna, It is not, however, to ho 
sub hut, — Ei). found in that author.— Ed.] 

/3 ii. 3.— Ed. 5 Epist., ciii. Autv. 1579, 

y [Thomas Hibemicus, p. 330.] tom. iii. p. 337.— Ed. 

[The above pa-ssago is quoted as from « E^nst.^ ii. 3 .—Ed. 
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struction is that man is a social, animal. He is thus 
naturally disposed to find pleasure in society, and in 
the performance of the actions performed by those 
with whom ho consorts. But reading is a solitary, 
hearing is a social, act. In reading, we are not deter¬ 
mined to attend by any fellow-feeling with others 
attending; whereas in hearing, our attention is not 
only engaged by our sympathy with the speaker, but 
by our sympathy with the other attentive auditors 
around us. 

Such are the causes which concur in rendering 
Oral Instruction more effectiiah than Written. “ M. 
Varillas,” says Menage, (and Varillas was one of the 
most learned of modern historians,—and Menage one 
of the most learned of modern scholars), “ M. Varillas 
himself told me one day, that of every ten things 
he knew, he had learned iiine of them in conversation. 
1 myself might say nearly the same thing*.” “ 

On the otlicr hand. Beading, though only a substi¬ 
tute for Oral Instruction, has likewise advantages 
peculiar to itself. In the first place, it is more easily 
accessible. In the second, it is more comprehensive 
in its sphere of operation. In the third, it is not 
transitory Avith the voice, but may again and again 
be taken up and considered, so that the object of the 
instruction may thus more fully be examined and 
brought to proof. It is thus manifest, that oral and 
written instruction severally supply and severally sup¬ 
port each other ; and that, where this is competent, 
they ought always to be employed in conjunction. 
Oral instruction is, however* in the earlier stages 
of education, of principal importance ; and written 
ought, therefore, at first only to bo brought in as a 

a Menaffktna, tom. iv. p. Ill, ed. 1715 .—Ed. 
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subsidiary. A neglect of the oral instruction, and an 
exclusive employment of the written,—the way in 
which those who are self-taught (the autodidacti) 
obtain their education,—for the most part betrays its 
one-sided influence by a contracted cultivation of the 
intellect, with a deficiency in the power of communi¬ 
cating knowledge to others. 

Oral instruction necessarily supposes a speaker and 
a hearer; and written instruction a writer and a 
reader. In these, the capacity of the speaker and of 
the writer must equally fulfil certain common requi¬ 
sites. In the first place, they should be fully masters 
of the subject with which their instruction is conver¬ 
sant ; and in the second, they .should be able and 
willing to communicate to others the knowledge which 
they themselves possess. But in reference to these 
several species of instruction, there are various special 
rules that otight to be attended to by those who would 
reap tlio advantages they severally afford. I shall 
commence with Written Instruction, and comprise the 
rules by which it ought to be regulated, in the follow¬ 
ing paragraph. 

IT CXIII. In regard to Written Instruction, 
and its profitable employment as a means of in¬ 
tellectual improvement, there are certain rules 
which ought to be observed, and which together 
constitute the Proper Method of Reading. These 
may be reduced to three classes, as they regard, 
1°, The Quantity, 2“, The Quality, of what is to bo 
read, or 3°, The INIode of reading what is to be read. 

1. As eoneerns the Quantity of what is to be 
read, there is a single rule,—Read much, but 
• not many works (multum non multa). 
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II. As concerns the Quality of what is to be 

read,—there may be given five rules. 1°, Select 
the works of principal importance, estimated by 
relation to the several sciences themselves, or to 
your particular aim in reading, or to your indi¬ 
vidual disposition and wants. 2°, Eead not the 
more detailed works upon a science, until you 
have obtained a rudimentary knowledge of it in 
general. 3°, Make yourselves familiar with a 
science in its actual or present state, before you 
proceed to study it in its chronological develop¬ 
ment. 4°, To avoid ^ripncQUS and exclusive 
views, read and compare together the more im¬ 
portant works of every sect and party. 5°, To 
avoid a one-sided development of mind, combine 
with the study of works which cultivate the 
Understanding, the study of works which culti¬ 
vate the Taste. • 

III. As concerns the Mode or Manner of read¬ 
ing itself, there are four principal rules. 1°, 
Head that you may accurately remember, but 
still more, that you may fully understand. 2°, 
Strive to compass the general tenor of a work, 
before you attempt to judge of it in detail. 3°, 
Accommodate the intensity of the reading to the 
importance of the work. Some books are, there¬ 
fore, to be only dipped into; others are to be run 
over rapidly; and others to be studied long and 
sedulously. 4°, Kegulate on the same principle 
the extracts which you make from the works you 
read." 


LECT.. 
XXXV. 


o Cf. Krug, Loyik, § 180.— Kd. Scheidlor, Ofundriss der Uodeijetih, § 
[Fiachdber, Loyile, p. 188, ed. 1818. 63 p. 196; 1832. Magirua ». ioetto.] 
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to bo read. 
Rule. 


Solomon. 

Quintilian. 

Younger 

Pliny. 

Scnoca. 

Luther 

quoted. 


Sanderson. 


Lord Bur¬ 
leigh. • 


I. In reference to Jtlie head of Quantity, the single 
rule is—Read much, but not many works. Though 
this golden rule has risen in importance, since the 
world, by the art of printing, has been overwhelmed 
by the multitude of books, it was stUl fully recog¬ 
nised by the great thinkers of antiquity. It is even 
hinted by Solomon, when he complains that “ of mak¬ 
ing many books there is no end.”® By Quintilian, by 
the younger Pliny, and by Seneca, the maxim, “ mul- 
tum legcudum esse, non multa,” is laid down as the 
great rule of study.*^ “ All,” says Luther in his Table 
Talk,'’' “ who would stvt\y with advantage in any art 
whatsoever, ought to betake themselves to the reading 
of some sure and certain books oftentimes over; for 
to read many books produceth confusion, rather than 
learning, like as those who dwell everywhere, are not 
anywhere at home.” He alludes here to the saying of 
Seneca, “ Nusquam est qui ubique est.” * “ And like as 
in society, we use not daily the community of all our 
acquaintances, but of some few selected friends, even 
so likewise ought we to accustom ourselves to the best 
books, and to make the same familiar unto us, that is, 
to have them, as we use to say, at our fingers’ ends.” 
The great logician. Bishop Sanderson, to whom I for¬ 
merly referred, as his friend and biographer Isaac Wal¬ 
ton informs us, said “ that lie declined reading many 
books; but what he did read were well chosen, and 
read so often that he became very familiar with them. 
They were principally three,—Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
Aquinas’s Seciinda SecmidcB, and Cicero, particularly 
his Offi,ces.” * The great Lord Burleigh, we are told 

o Ercle», xii. 12 .—Ed. y No. DCCCSi.iv. Of Learned Men. 

fi Quintilian, x. 1, 69. Pliny, Ep,., —Ed. 
vii. 9. Seneca, De Tranqmll. Ahimi,c. SEpiet.,ii, —Ed. 

9.* Epitt., 2, 46.— Ed. . Sco Walton’s Lireg of Donne, 
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by his biographer, carried CicQro De Officiis, with 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, always in his bosom; these being 
complete pieces, “ that would make both a scholar and 
an honest man.” “ Our age,” says Herder, “ is the 
reading age;” and he adds, “it would have been 
better, in my opinion, for the world and for science, 
if, instead of the multitude of books which now over¬ 
lay us, we possessed only a few works good and ster¬ 
ling, and which, as few, would, therefore, be more 
diligently and profoundly studied.” ® I might quote 
to you many other testimonies to the same effect; 
but testimonies are useless ip support of so manifest 
a truth. 



Herder. 


For what purpose,—with what intent, do we read ? End of 
We read not for the sake of reading, but we I’ead to 
the end that we may think. Reading is valuable 
only as it may suj>ply to us the materials which 
the mind itself elaborates. As it is not the largest 
quantity of any kind of food, taken into the stomach, 
that conduces to health, but such a quantity of such 
a kind as can be best digested; so it is not the 
greatest complement of any kind of information that 
improves the mind, but such a quantity of such a 
kind as determines the intellect to most vigorous 
energy. The only profitable reading is that in which 
we arc compelled to thinlc, and think intensely; 
whereas that reading which serves only to dissipate 
and divert our thought, is either positively hurtful, 
or useful only as an occasional relaxation from severe 
exertion. But the amount of vigorous thinking is 
usually in the inverse ratio *of multifarious reading. 
Multifarious reading is agreeable; but, as a habit, it 


Wotton, Hooker, Ilerhert, and Sander- a Briefe uher das Stud, der Theol. 
son, veil, ii., p. 287, ed. Zuucb, York, B. xlix., Werke, xiv. 267, ed. 1829.— 
1817.— Ed. Ed. . 
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is, in its way, as destructive to the mental as dram- 
drinking is to the bodily health. 

11. In reference to the Quality of what is to be read, 
the First of the five rules is,—‘ Select the works of prin¬ 
cipal importance, in accommodation either to the seve¬ 
ral sciences themselves, to your particular aim in read¬ 
ing, or to your individual disposition and wants.’ This 
rule is too manifestly true to require any illustration 
of its truth. No one wiU deny that for the accom¬ 
plishment of an end, you ought to employ the means 
best calculated for its accomplishment. This is all 
that the rule inculcatoe.. But while there is no diffi¬ 
culty about the expediency of obeying the rule, there 
is often considerable difiiculty in obeying it. To know 
what books ought to be read in order to learn a science, 
is in fact frequently obtained only after the science has 
been already learned. On this point no general advice 
can be given. We have, on all of the sciences, works 
which profess to supply the advice which the student 
here requires. But in general, I must say, they are of 
small assistance in pointing out what books we should 
select, however useful they may be in showing us what 
books exist upon a science. In this respect, the British 
student also labours under peculiar disadvantages. 
The libraries in this country are,-one and all of them, 
wretchedly imperfect; and there are few departments 
of science, in which they are not destitute even of the 
works of primary necessity,—works which, from their 
high price, but more frequently from the diflBculty of 
procuring them, are beyond the reach of ordinary 
readers. 

Under the head of Quality the Second Rule is,— 
‘ Read not the more detailed works upon a science, 
until you have obtained a rudimentary knowledge of 
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it in general.’ The expediency .of this rule is suffici¬ 
ently apparent. It is altogether impossible to read 
with advantage an extensive work on any branch of 
knowledge, if we are not previously aware of its general 
bearing, and of the relations in which its several parts 
stand to each other. In this case, the mind is over¬ 
powered and oppressed by the mass of details pre¬ 
sented to it,—details, the significance and subordina¬ 
tion of which it is as yet unable to recognise. A con¬ 
spectus,—a survey of the science as a whole, ought, 
therefore, to precede the study of it in its parts ; we 
should be aware of its dislijbirtiop, before we attend 
to what is distribirted,—we should possess the empty 
frame-work, before we collect the materials with which 
it is to be filled. Hence the utility of an encyclo¬ 
pedical knowledge of the sciences in general, prelimi¬ 
nary to a study of the several sciences in particular ; 
that is, a summary knowledge of their objects, their 
extent, their connection with each other. By this 
means the student is enabled to steer his way on the 
wide ocean of science. By this means he always knows 
whei-eabouts he is, and becomes aware of the point 
towards which his author is leading him. 

In entering upon the study of such authors as Plato, 
Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Kant, 
&c., it is, therefore, proper that we first obtain a pre¬ 
paratory acquaintance with the scope, both of their 
philosophy in general, and of the particular work on 
which we are about to enter. In the case of writers 
of such ability this is not difficult to do ; as there are 
abundance of subsidiary works, affording the prelimi¬ 
nary knowledge of which wo are in quest. But in the 
case of treatises where similar assistance is not at hand, 
we may often, in some degree, prepare ourselves for a 
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Gibbon 

quoted. 


Third 

Rule. 


regular perusal, Ly examining the table of contents, 
and taking a cursory inspection of its several depart¬ 
ments. In this respect and also in others, the follow¬ 
ing advice of Gibbon to young students is highly de¬ 
serving of attention. “ After a rapid glance (I trans¬ 
late from the original French)—after a rapid glance 
on the subject and distribution of a new book, 1 sus¬ 
pend the reading of it, which I only resume after 
having myself examined the subject in all its relations, 
—after having called up in my solitary walks all that 
I have read, thought, or learned in regard to the sub¬ 
ject of the whole book/ 0 ,r of some chapter in particu¬ 
lar. I thus place myself in a condition to estimate 
what the author may add to my general stock of know¬ 
ledge ; and I am thus sometimes favourably disposed 
by the accordance, sometimes armed by the oi)position, 
of our views.” “ 

The Third Eulo under the head of Quality is— 
‘ Make yourselves familiar with a science in its present 
state, before you proceed to study it in its chronologi¬ 
cal development.’ The propriety of this procedure is 
likewise manifest. Unless we be acquainted with a 
science in ite more advanced state, it is impossible to 
distinguish between what is more or less important, 
and, consequently, impossible to determine what is or¬ 
is not worthy of attention in the doctrines of its earlier 
cultivators. We shall thus also be overwhelmed by 
the infinitude of details successively presented to us ; 
all will be confusion and darkness, where all ought to 
be v»rder and light. It is thus improper to study 
philosophy historically, or in its past progress, be- 


o The substance of the above pas- 54, 55 ; ed. 1837. Tho French origi- 
sage is given in English, in Gibbon’s nal is quoted by Scheidler, Hodegetih, 
Memoirs of my Life and Writings, pp. § 55, p. 201 .—Ed. 
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fore we have studied it statisti,cally, or in its actual 
results. 


LECT.. 

XXXV. 


The Fourth Eule under the same head is—‘To Fourth 
avoid erroneous and exclusive views, read and com- 
pare together the more important works of every party.’ 

In proportion as different opinions may he entertained 
in regard to the objects of a science, the more neces¬ 
sary is it that we should weigh with care and imparti¬ 
ality the reasons on wliich these different opinions rest. 

Such a science, in particular, is philosophy, and such 
sciences, in general, aVo those which proceed out of 
philosophy. In the philosojihical .sciences, we ought, 
therefore, to he especially on our guard against that 
partiality which considers only the arguments in favour 
of particular opinions. It is true that in the writings 
of one party we find adduced tlie reasons of the oppo¬ 
site party ; hut frequently so distorted, so mutilated, 
so enervated, that their refutation occasions little 
effort. We must, therefore, study the arguments on 
both sides, if we would avoid those one-sided and con¬ 
tracted views which are the result of party-spirit. 

The precept of the Apostle, “ Test all things, hold fast 
by that which is good,” is a precept which is applicable 
equally in philosophy as in theology, but a precept 
that has not been more frequently neglected in the 
one study than in the other. 

The Fifth Eule under the head of Quality is—‘ To FiWi ruIc. 
avoid a one-sided development of mind, combine W'ith 
the study of works which cultivate the Understanding, 
the study of works which cultivate the Taste.’ The 
propriety of this rule requires’ no elucidation; I, there¬ 
fore, pass on to the third head—viz. the Manner of in Mamiot 
reading itself; under which the First Eule is—‘ Eead Firlt Rub.’ 
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LECT. that you may accurately remember, but still more 
-1 that you may fully understand.’ 

This also requires no comment. Eeading should 
not be a learning by rote, but an act of reflective think¬ 
ing. Memory is only a subsidiary faculty,—is valuable 
merely as supplying the materials on which the under¬ 
standing is to operate. We read, therefore, principally, 
not to remember facts but to understand relations. 
To commit, therefore, to memory what we read, before 
we elaborate it into an intellectual possession, is not 
only useless but detrimental; lor the habit of laying 
up in memory what lias not been digested by the 
understanding, is at once the cause and the effect of 
mental weakness. 

Second The Second Eulo under this head is—‘Strive to 
compass the general tenor of a work, before you at¬ 
tempt to judge of it in detail.’ Nothing can be more 
absurd than the attempt to judge a part, before com¬ 
prehending the whole ; but unfortunately nothing is 
more common, especially among professional critics,— 
reviewers. This proceeding is, however, as frequently 
the effect of wilful misrepresentation, as of uninten¬ 
tional error. 

Third Rule. The Third Eule under this head is—‘ Accommodate 
the intensity of the reading to the importance of the 
work. Some books arc, therefore, to be only dipped 
into ; others are to be run over rapidly; and others 
to be studied long and sedulously.’ All books are not 
to be read with the same attention ; and, accordingly, 
LeHio car- an ancicut distinction was taken of reading into lectio 
Lectio cursoria and lectio stataria. The former of these we 
have adopted in English, cursory reading being a 
familiar and correct translation of lectio cursoiia. 
But lectio stataria cannot be so well rendered by the 
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expression of stationai'y reading. “ Read not,” says i^ct.* 
Bacon in his Fiftieth Essay—“ read not to contradict 
and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor 
to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. 

Some books are to be tasted, others are to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested ; that is, 
some books are to be read only in parts ; others to be 
read, but not curiously; and some few to be read 
wholly and with diligence and attention. Some books 
also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of 
them by others ; but that would be only in the less 
important arguments, and the paeaner sort of books ; 
else distilled books are, like common distilled waters, 
fleshy things.” “ One kind of books,” says the great 
historian, Johann von Muller,“ “I read with great Joiiannvon 
rapidity, for in these there is much dross to throw 
aside, and little gold to bo found ; some, however, there 
are all gold and diamonds, and he who, for example, 
in Tacitus can read more than twenty pages in four 
hours, certainly does not understand him.” 

Rapidity in reading depends, however, greatly on 
our acquaintance with the subject of discussion. At 
first, U 2 >on a science we can only read with profit few 
books, and laboriously. By degrees, however, our 
knowledge of the matters treated expands, the reason¬ 
ings appear more manifest,—wo advance more easily, 
until at length we are able, without overlooking any- 
tliing of importance, to read with a velocity which 
appears almost incredible for those who are only 
commencing the study. 

The Fourth Rule under thi's head is—‘ Regulate on Fourth 
the same principle the extracts which you make from ** 
the works you read.’ 

o Werlce, iv. 177. Cf. xvii. 253. p. 204 .—Ed. 

Quoted by Scheidler, IloiUyetih, § 66, , 
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LECT. So much for the Unilateral Communication of 
xxxv. ^ 

-^ thought, as a mean of knowledge. We now proceed 

to the Mutual Communication of thought,—Confer¬ 
ence. 

Conference, This is either mere Conversation,—mere Dialogue, 
or Formal Dispute, and at present we consider both 
of these exclusively, only as means of knowledge,— 
only as means for the communication of truth. 

1. Dialogue. The employment of Dialogue as such a mean, re¬ 

quires great skill and dexterity ; for presence of mind, 
confidence, tact, and pliability are‘necessary for this, 
and these are only obt 2 ,ined by exercise, independently 
of natural talent. This was the method which Socra¬ 
tes almost exclusively employed in the communication 
of knowledge ; and he called it his art of intellectual 
midwifery, because in its application truth is not given 
over by the master to the disciple, but the master, by 
skilful questioning, only he'lps the disciple to deliver 
himself of the truth explicitly, which his mind had 
before held implicitly. This method is not, however, 
applicable to all kinds of knowledge, but only to those 
which the human intellect is able to evolve out of it¬ 
self, that is, only to the cognitions of Pure Ileason. 

2 . Disputa- Disputation is of two principal kinds, inasmuch as 
a3’\vrit- it is oral or written; and in both cases, the controversy 

may be conducted either by the nxles of strict logical 
disputation, or left to the freedom of debate. With¬ 
out entering on details, it may be sufficient to state, in 
Actukmicai regard to Logical Disputation, that it is here essential 
disputation. point in question,—the status controversies ,— 

. the thesis, should, in the first place, be accurately de¬ 
termined, in order to prevent all logomachy, or mere 
verbal wrangling. This being done, that disputant 
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who denies the thesis, and who is called the opponent, 
may either call upon the disputant who aflBrms the 
thesis, and who is called the defendant, to allege an 
argument in its support, or he may at once himself 
produce his counter-argument. To avoid, however, all 
misunderstanding, the opponent should also advance 
an antithesis, that is, a proposition conflictive with the 
thesis, and when this has been denied by the defend¬ 
ant the process of argumentation commences. This 
proceeds in regular syllogisms, and is governed by 
definite rules, which are all so calculated that the dis¬ 
cussion is not allowed to wander from the point at 
issue, and each disputant is compelled, in reference to 
every syllogism of his adversary, either to admit, or 
to deny, or to distinguish." These rules you will find 
in most of the older systems of Logic; in particular 
I may refer you to them as detailed in Ileerebord’s 
Praxis Logica, to be found at the end ©f his edition 
of the Synopsis of Burgersdicius. The practice of 
disputation was long and justly regarded as the most 
important of academical exercises; though liable tci 
abuse, the good which it certainly ensures greatly sur^ 
passes the evil which it may accidentally occasion. 

o Cf. Krug, Xo^rti, § 186. Anm. 2. Scheidler,46, p. 138.— Ed, 
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I. 

THE CHARACTER AND COMPREHENSION OF LOGIC. 

—A FRAGMENT. 

(See above, Volume I, page 4.) 

• • • 

In the commencement of a course of academical instruction, there 
are usually two primary questions which obtrude themselves; 
and with the answer to these questions I propose to occupy the 
present Lecture. 

The first of these questions is,—What is the character and 
comprehension of the subject to be taught ? The second,—What 
is the mode of teaching it ? In regard to the former of these, the 
question,—What is to be taught,—in the present instance is as¬ 
suredly not superfluous. The subject of our course is indeed pro¬ 
fessedly Logic ; but as under that rubric it has been too often the 
Ijractice, in our Scottish Universities, to comprehend almost every 
thing except the science whicli that name properly denotes, it is 
evident that the mere intimation of a course of Lectures on Logic 
does not of itself definitely mark out what the professor is to 
teach, and what the student may rely on learning. 

I shall, therefore, proceed to give you a general notion of what 
Logic is, and of the relation in which it stands to the other 
sciences, for Logic,—Logic proi)crly so called,—is the all-import¬ 
ant science in which it is at once my duty and my desire fully 
and faithfully to instruct you. 

The very general,—I may call.it the very vague,—conception 
which I can at present attempt to shadow out of the scope and na-» 
ture of Logic, is of course not intended to anticipate what is here¬ 
after to be articulately stated in regard to the peculiar character 
of this science. 
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All science, all knowledge, is divided into two great branches ; 
for it is either, 1°, Conversant about Objects Known, or, 2°, Con¬ 
versant about the Manner of knowing them, in other words, about 
the laws or conditions under which such objects are cognisable. 
The former of these is Direct Science, or Science simply; the 
latter, Keflex Science,—the Science of Science, or the Method of 
Science. 

Now of these categories or great branches of knowledge. Simple 
Science, or Science directly conversant about Objects, is again 
divided into two branches; for it is either conversant about the 
phaenomena of the internal world, as revealed to us in conscious¬ 
ness, or about the phenomena of the. external world, as made 
known to us by sense. The former of these constitutes the 
Science of Mind, the latter tiie. Science of Matter; and each is 
again divided and subdivided into those numerous branches, which 
together make up nearly the whole cycle of human knowledge. 

The other category,—the Science of Science, or the Method¬ 
ology of Science,—falls likewise into two branches, according as the 
conditions which it considers are the laws which determine the 
possibility of the mind, or subject of science, knowing, or the 
laws which determine the possibility of the existence, or ob¬ 
ject of science, being known; Science, I repeat, considered as 
reflected upon its own conditions, is twofold, for it either con¬ 
siders the laws under which the human mind can know, or the 
laws imder which what is proposed by the human mind to know, 
can be known. Of these two sciences of .science, the former,— 
that which treats of those conditions of knowledge which lie in 
the nature of thought itself,—^is Logic, properly so called; the 
latter,—that which treats of those conditions of knowledge which 
lie in the nature, not of thought itself, but of that which we 
think about,—this has as yet obtained no recognised appellation, 
no name by which it is universally and familiarly known. Vari¬ 
ous denominations have indeed been given to it in its several parts 
or in its special relations ; thus it has been called Heuretic, in so 
far as it expounds the rules of - Invention or Discovery, Architec- 
•tonic, in so far as it treats of the method of building up our ob¬ 
servations into system ; but hitherto it has obtained, as a whole, 
no adequate and distinctive title. The consequence, or perhaps 
the cause, of this want of a peculiar name to mark out the second 
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science of science, as distinguished from the first, is that the two 
have frequently been mixed up together, and that the name of 
Logic has been stretched so as to comprehend the confused assem¬ 
blage of their doctrines. Of these two sciences of the conditions 
of knowledge,—the one owes its systematic development prin¬ 
cipally to Aristotle, the other to Bacon; though neither of 
these philosophers has precisely marked or rigidly observed the 
limits which separate them from each other; and from the cir¬ 
cumstance, that the latter gave to his great Treatise the name of 
Organum, —the name which has in later times been applied to 
designate the complement of the Logical Treatises of the former 
—from this circumstance, I say, it has often been supposed, that 
the aim of Bacon was to feuild up a Logic of his own upon the 
ruins of the Aristotelic. Nothing,»liow§ver, can be more errone¬ 
ous, either as to Bacon’s views, or as to the relation in which the 
two sciences mutually stand. These are not only not inconsistent, 
they are in fact, as correlative, each necessary to, each dependent 
on, the other; and although they constitute two several doctrines, 
which must be treated in the first instance each by and for itself, 
they are, however, in the last resort only two phases,—two mem¬ 
bers, of one great doctrine of method, which considers, in the 
counter relations of thought to the object, and of the object to 
thought, the universal conditions by which the possibility of hu¬ 
man knowledge is regulated and defined. 

But allowing the term Logic to be extended so as to denote the 
genus of which these opposite doctrines of Method are the species, 
it will, however, be necessary to add a difference by which these 
special Logics may be distinguished from each other, and from the 
generic science of which they are the constituents. The doctrine 
therefore, which expounds the laws by which our scientific pro¬ 
cedure should be governed, in so far as these lie in the forms of 
thought, or in the conditions of the mind itself, which is the sub¬ 
ject in which knowledge inheres,—this science may be called For¬ 
med, or Svigective, or Abstract, or Pure Logic. The science, again, 
which expounds the laws by which our scientific procedure should 
be governed, in so far as these lie in the contents, materials, or ob¬ 
jects, about which knowledge is conversant,—this science may be 
called Material, or Objective, or Concrete, or Applied Logic. 

Now it is Logic, taken in its most unexclusive acceptation 
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which will constitute the object pf oiu* consideration in the follow¬ 
ing course. Of the two branches into which it falls, Formal Logic, 
or Logic Proper, demands the principal share of our attention, and 
this for various reasons. In the first place, considered in reference 
to the quantity of their contents. Formal Logic is a far more com¬ 
prehensive and complex science than Material. For, to speak first 
of the latter :—if we abstract from the specialities of particular 
objects and sciences, and consider only the rules which ought to 
govern our procedure in reference to the object-matter of the sci¬ 
ences in general,—and this is all that a universal Logic can pro¬ 
pose,—these rules are few in number, and their applications simple 
and evident. A Material or Objective Logic, except in special 
subordination to the circumstances of particular sciences, is, there¬ 
fore, of very narrow limits, and qll that it can tell us is soon told. 
Of the former, on the other hand, the reverse is true. For though 
the highest laws of thought be few in number, and though Logic 
proper be on^" an articulate exposition of the universal necessity 
of these, still the steps through which this exposition must be ac¬ 
complished, are both many and multiform. 

In the second place, the doctrines of Material Logic are not 
only far fewer and simpler than those of Formal Logic, they are 
also less independent; for the principles of the latter, once estab¬ 
lished, those of the other are either implicitly confirmed, or the 
foundation laid on which they can be easily re.''tcd. 

In the third place, the study of Formal Logic is a more improv¬ 
ing exercise; for, as exclusively conversant with the laws of thought, 
it necessitates a turning back of the intellect upon it.self, which is 
a less easy, and, therefore, a more invigorating, energy, than the 
more contemplation of the objects directly presented to our observa¬ 
tion. 

In the fourth place, the doctrines of Formal Logic are possessed 
of an intrinsic and necessary evidence, they shine out by their 
native light, and do not require any ])roof or corroboration beyond 
that which consciousness itself sui)plies. They do not, therefore, 
require, as a preliminary condition, any ai)paratus of acquired 
knowledge. Formal Logic is, therefore, better fitted than Material, 
for the purposes of academical instruction ; for the latter, primarily 
conversant with the conditions of the external world, is in itself a 
less invigorating exercise, as determining the mind to a feebler and 
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more ordinary exertion, and, at the same time, cannot adequately 
be understood without the previous possession of such a comple¬ 
ment of information, as it would bo Unreasonable to count upon in 
the case of those who are only commencing their philosophical 
studies. 


11 . 

GENUS OF LOGIC. 

(See^above, Vol. I., p. 9.) 

I.—SCIENCE. 

• • 

A. Affirmative. 

Stoici, (v. Alexander Aphrod. Jn Topica, Prooem.; Diogenes 
Laertius, Vita Zenonis, L. vii., § 42). “Plato ct Platonici et 
Academic! omnes,” (v. Camcraiius, Selectee Disput. Philos. Pars, 
i., qu. 3, p. 30). 


(«)—SPECULATIVE SCIENCE. 

Toletus, In Un. Arist. Log., De Dial, in Communi, Qu. ii., iv. 
Suarez, Disp. Metaph , Disp. \ § iv. 26 ; Di.sp. xliv. § xiii. 64. 

“ Communiter Thomistm, ut Capreolus, Sotus, Masius, Flandra, 
Roncinas, Javellus: Omnes fere Scotistas cum Scoto, ut Valera, 
Antonins Andreas, &c.’' (v. Ildcphonsus de Penafiel, Logicce Dis- 
putationeSyDxng. \. qp. Curaus, p. 79.) For Aquinas, Durandus, 
Nii)lius, Canariensis, see Antonius Kuvio, Com. in Arist. Dialect., 
Prooem. qu. 6. For Bacclionu-s, Javellus, Averroes, see Conimbri- • 
censes, In Arist. Dial. Prooem. Q. iv. art. 5. Lalemandet, Cur- 
sus Phil., Logica, Disp. iii. part iii. Derodon, Logica Restit., De 
Genere, p. 45. Caraerarius, Disp. Phil., Pars i., qu. .3, 4. (That Lo¬ 
gica docens a true science). For Pseudo-Augustinus, Avicenna, 
Alphara])ius, see Conimbricenses, Com. in Arist. Dial. Prooem. Qu. 
iv. art. 3. For Boethius, Mercadn, Vera Cruce, Montane.siu8, see 
Masius, Com. in Porph. et in Universam Aristotelis Logicamf 
Sect, i., Prooem. qu. v. et seq. Poncius, De Nat. Log., Disp. ii, • 
concl. 2. For Rapinmus, Petronius, Faber, see Camerarius, Sel. 
Disp. Phil., Pars i., qu. 4, p. 44. 
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(b )— PRACTICAL SCIEKCE. 

Conimbricenses, In Universam Aristotelia Dialecticam 
Prooem. Qu. iv., art 5. Fonseca, In Metaph. L. ii. c. 3, qu. 
1, § 7. For Venetus, Albertus Magnus, Jandunus, see Euvio, 
1. c. Schuler, Philosophia nova Methodo ExpUcata. Pars Prior, 
L. V. ex. i., p. 306. (1603). D’Abra de Eaconis, Summa Totius 
PhUosophicB, Log. Prod., c. i. Isendoorn, Cursus Logicus, L. 
i., c. 2, qu. 7. Biel, In Sentent, L. ii. Prol. Occam, Summa 
Totius Logicw, D. xxxix. qu. 6. For Aureolus, Bern. Mirandulanus 
see Conimbricenses, 1. c. For Mathisiue, Murcia, Vasquez, Eckius, 
see Camerarius, Sel. Disp. Phil. Pars, i., qu. 4, p. 44. Ildephon- 
sus de Penafiel, Log. Di^. l).*i. qu. 4, sect. 2. Oviedo, Cursus 
Philosophicus, Log., Contr. Prooem. ii. 5. Arriaga, Cursus Philo- 
sophicus, Disp. iii. § 4. 

(c)—SPECULATIVE AND PRACTICAL. 

Hurtado de Mendoza, Log. Disp. D. ii. § 2. 

B. Negative. 

For almost all the Greek commentators, see Zabarella, Opera 
Logica, De Nat. Log., L. i. c. 5, and Smiglecius, Logica, D. ii. qu. 6. 
See also Ildephonsus de Penafiel, Disp. Log. D. i. qu. 1, § 1, p. 67. 


II.—ART. 


Scheibler, Opera Logica, Para. i. c. 1, p. 49. J. 0. Scaliger, 
Exercitationes, Exerc. i. 3. G. J. Vossius, De Natura Artium, 
L. iv., a 2, § 4. Balforeus, In Org. Q. v. § 6, Prooem., p. 31. 
Burgersdicius, Institutiones Logicce. Lib. i. c. 1. Pacius, Comm, 
in Org. p. 1. Sanderson, Log. Artis Comp>endium, L. i. c. 1, p. 1, 
Cf. p. 192. Aldrich, Artis Log. Compendium. L. i. c. 1, p. 1. 
Hildenius, Qucpstiones et Commentaria in Organon, p. .579 (1585.) 
Goclenius, Problemata Logica et Philosophica. Pars. L qu. 3. 
Eamus, Dialectica. L. i. c. 1. Augustinus, De Ordine, il c. 15. 
Cicero, De Claris OratorUms, c. 41. De Oratore, L. ii., c. 38. 
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Lovanienses, Com. in Arist. Dial. Prjef. p. 3. Eodolphus Agi-icola, 
De DialecticcB Inventione, L. ii p. 255. Monlorius, (Bapt.), 
Comm, in Anal. Pr. Prasf. Nunnesius, De Constitut. Dial., p. 43. 
Downam, (Eamist), Comm, in Ram. Dial., L. i. c. 1, p. 3. Paraeus, 
Ars Logica, p. 1,1670. For Horatius Comachinus, Ant. Bemardus 
Mirandulanus, Flamminius Nobilius, see Camerarius, Sel. Disp. 
Phil. Pars. i. q. 3, p. 30. 


in. —SCIENCE AND AET. 

Lalemandet, Log., Disp^. iii. Part iii. cl. 4. (Logica utens, an 
art; Logica docens, a speculative science.) Tartaretus, Jn P. 
Hispanum, f. 2, (Practical Sciencg and Art.) P. Hispanus, Copu- 
lata Omn. Tractat. Pet. Ilisp. Pare. Logical. T. i. f. 10, 1490. 
Philosophia Vetus et Nova in Regia Burgundia olim Pertroa>tata, 
Logica, T. I., pp. 58, 59. 4tli ed. London, 1685. Tosca, Comp. 
Phil. Log., Tr. i. 1. iv. c. 4, p. 208, (Practical Science and Art). 
Purchot, Instil. Phil., T. I. Prooem. p. 36. Eu^enius, Aoyi/cq, pp. 
140,141. Dupleix, Logique, p. 37. Facciolati, Rtidimenta Logicie, 
p. 5. Schmier, Philosophia Quadnpartita, (v. Heumannus, A ctti 
Philosoph., iiL p. 67) Aquinas (in Carainuel, Phil. Realis et 
Rationalis, Disp. ii. p. 3). 

IV.—NEITHEB SCIENCE NOR AET, BUT INSTEUMENT, OEGAN, OE 
HABIT, OR INSTRUMENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

Philoponus, In An. Prior., initio. For Animonius, (Prcef. in 
Prccd.), Alexander, (In Topica, i. c. 4; Metaj>h. ii. t. 15).* 
Simplicius, (Pros/, in Prced.), Zabarella, (De Natura Logicce, L. 
i. c. 10.), Ziinara, (In Tabula v. Ahsi(,rdam.), Averroes, see 
Siniglecius, Logica, Disp. ii. qn. 6, p. 89. Acgidius, In An. Post. 
L. i qu. 1. For Magnesins, Niger (Petru.s), Villalpandeus, see 
Ruvio, In Arist. Dial., prooem. qu. 2. F. Crellius, Isagoge Lo¬ 
gica, L. i. c. 1. p. 5. P. Vallius, Dogica, T. I. prooem. c. i et alibi. 
Bartholinus, Janitores Logici, II. pp. 26 and 76. Bertius, Logicd 
Peripatetica, pp. 6, 10. Themistius, An. Post. i. c. 24. Aquinas, 
Opuscvla, 70, qu. De Divisione Scientice Speculativce, —sed alibi 
scientiam vocat. (See Conimbricenses, In Arist. Dial., T. I. qu. 
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iv. art. 6, p. 42). Balduinus, In Qucesito an Logica sit Scientia. 
Scaynus, Paraphrasis in Organon. Pra3f. p. 9. 


V.—THAT, LOOSEI.Y TAKING THE TERMS, LOGIC IS EITHER ART, 
OR SCIENCE, OR BOTH. 

Zabarella, Opera Logica, De Nat. Log., L. i. c. viii. D’Abra 
de Eaconis, Summa Tot. Phil. Prod. Log., L. iii., c. 1, p. 8, ed. 
Colon., (Practical Science). Balforeus, In Organon, Q. v. §§ 1, 6, 
pp. 20, 32. (Art). Derodon, Logica Restit. De Prooem. Log., 

р. 49, (Speculative Science). Crcllius, Isagoge, pp. 1, 4. Bertius, 
Logica Peripatetica, pp. 11, 13. Aldrich, Art. Log. Comp., L. ii. 

с. 8, T. i. (Art). Sanderson, idgr. Art. Comp. Append. Pr., c 2, 

р. 192. (Art). Conimbricen,ses, InArist. Dial.,T. 1., p. 33. (Practi¬ 
cal Science). Philosophia liurgundia, T. I. pp. .56, 59. Eustachius, 
Summa Philosophia’, Dialectica, Qtiwst. Piooem., i. p. 4. Niin- 
nc.siu.'j, De Constit. Dial., fl’. 43, 68. Scliciblcr, Opera Logica, 
pp. 48, 49. Scaynus, Par. in Org., pp. 11, 12. Canieraiiu.s, Sel. 
Disp. Phil., Pars. i. qu. 3, jq). 31, 38 (Speculative Science). B. 
Pereira, De Commun. Princip. Oinn. Rer. Natural, L. i. De Phil. 

с. 18, p. 60, 1618. 


VI.—^THAT AT ONCE SCIENCE (PART OF PHILOSOPHY) AND 
.INSTRUMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Boethius, Praf. in Porphyr. (a Victorino Transl.) Opera, }>. 48. 
Eustachius, Summa Philosophia’, p. 8, (Scientia orgauica et prac- 
tica.) Por Simplicius, Alexander, Philo])onus, &c., see Cameraiius, 
Sel. Disp. Phil, p. 30. Pacius, Com. in Arist. Org., p. 4. 


VII.—THAT QUESTION, WHETHER LOGIC PART OF PHILOSOPHY 
OR NOT, AN IDLE QUESTION. 

Pacius, Com. in Arist. Org., p. 4. Avicenna, (in Conimbri- 
censes. In AHst. Dial., Qu. iv. art. 4, T. I. p. 38.) 
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Vlll.—THAT QUESTION OF WHETHER ART, SCIENCE, (fee., IDLE 
—ONLY VERBAL. 

Buffier, Conrs des Sciences, Seconde Logique, § 421, p. 887. 

Eugenius, 'II Aoyijo), p. 140, has the following;— 

“ From what has been said, therefore, it clearly appears of whst 
character are the diversities of Logic, and what its nature. For 
one logic is Natural, another Acquired. And of the Natural, 
there is one sort accordiftg to Faculty, another according to Dis- 
jyosition. And of the Acquired, th^re is again a kind according to 
Art, and a kind according to Science. And the Native Logic, 
according to Faculty, is the rational faculty itself with which every 
human individual is endowed, through which all are qualified for 
the knowledge and discrimination of truth, and which, in propor¬ 
tion as a man employs the less, the less is he removed from irra¬ 
tionality. But the Native Logic, according to Disposition, is the 
same faculty by which some, when they reason, are wont to exert 
their cogitations Avith care and attention, confusedly, indeed, and 
uncritically, still, however, in pursuit of the truth. The Acquired, 
according to Art, is the conect and corrected knowledge of the 
Rules, through which the intellectual energies are, without fault 
or failure, accomplished. But the Acquired, according to Science, 
is the exact and perfect knowledge both of the energies themselves, 
and also of the causes through which, and through which exclu- 
■sively, they are capable of being directed towards the truth.” 

l Native, accoraing to j ^tpolaion. 

Logic. < 

( Acquired, .according to | 

“ And thus Di.sposition adds* to Faculty consuetude and a 
promptness to energise. Art, again, adds to Disposition a refine¬ 
ment and accuracy of Energy. Finally, Science adds to Art the 
consciousness of cause, and the power of rendering a reason in the 
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case of all the Rules. And the natural logician may be able, in his 
random reason, to apprehend that, so to speak, one thing has de¬ 
termined another, although the nature of this determination may 
be beyond his ken. But he whose disposition is exercised by re¬ 
flection and imitation, being able easily to connect thought with 
thought, is cognisant of the several steps of the reasoning process, 
howbeit this otherwise may be confused and disjointed. But he 
who is disciplined in the art, knows exactly that, in an act of infer¬ 
ence, there are required three terms, and that these also should be 
thus or thus connected. Rinally, the scientific logician under¬ 
stands the reason,—why three terms enter into every syllogism,— 
why there are neither more nor fewer,J^and why they behove to 
be combined in this, and in no other fashion. 

“ Wherefore to us the inquiry* appears ridiculous, which is fre¬ 
quently, even to nausea, clamorously agitated concerning Logic— 
Whether it should be regarded as an Art or as a Science” 
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III. 

DIVISIONS, VAEIETIES, AND CONTENTS OF 
LOGIC. 

(See above, Vol. I., p. 68.) 

f V. Tinipler, Logkm Syslema, L. i. c. 


1. Logica, 

DoceuR, 

X&’pir TvpayixiirwVy 

Utensf 

yvfiyaa’l(f 

‘j^payfidTwy, 

i. quaest. 2, 3. Isendoom, Effata, 
Centuria, i. Eff. 65. Crellius; 

faagoge. Pars Prior, Ii. i. c. i. i>. 12. 
Noldius, Logica Recognita, Proujm. 
p. 13. 

Philoivmus, In, An. Pr., f. 4. AI- 
^stedius, Encyefoptedia, pp. 29 and 
406. V. Aristotle, Metaph., L. vii. 
text, 23. 

1 

IT. Logica, 

1 Doctrinalis ) [Objoc- 
< Systematica ) tiva], ! 
f TIabitualis,[Subjcctiva], 

) V. Timpler, Synt. Log., Apjiendix, i>. 

> 877. Noldius Log. Recog., Proauii., 

^ p. 1.3. 

ill. IiooroA, ^ 

Pars Communis, Uene-1 

ralis 

Pars Propria, Specialis, 

ado]>tcd in different significations by 

1 Timider, Syst. Log., q. 19, p. fi."). 
Theoi>h. Gale, Logica, pi>. 6, 246, 
et acg. (1681.) Crellius, Isagoge, P. 
i. L. 1. c. 1, ji. 3. Alstedius, Ency- 
clop. , pp. 29 and 406. 

TV. Logica, 

Pura, 

Applicata, 

N. n. —Averroes, (P.acius, Com. p.2), 
has Logica apjiropriata seu piirticula^ 
risj.and Logica communis=UniverMal, 
Abstract Liogic. 

V. liOoicA, 1 

Abstraota, 

Concrcta. 



Pars Communis, 


\'l. Logica, 

( Apodictica, 
Pars Pro-1 Djalectica, 

(Sopbistica, 

V. Timpler, Rysi. Log., p. 42. Isen- 
doom, Effata, Cent. i. Eff. 56. 
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VII, Looica, 


VIII. Looica, 


IX. Looica, 


X. Looica, 


XL Looica, 


XII. Looica, 


^ EipfTiK^ vel roituefi, 
Inventio. 

KptTue^. 

Judicium. 

Dispositio. 


^v. Timpler, Sysi. Log.,^. 44. CrelHus, 
Tsagoge, pp. 10, 11, and Isendoorn, 
liffata. Cent. L Eff., 51. Adopted 
by Agiicola, De Inv. Dial., L. i. 
p. 35. Melanchthon, Erot. Dial., 
p, 10. Bamus, Schol. Dialect., L. 
L a i., and L. ii c. i. p. 351 el 
seq. Spencer, Log., p. 11. Dow- 
nam, In Rami Dial., Ij. L c. 2, j). 
14. P^onius, De Dialectica, L. i. 
p. 6, (1544). 'Vosaiaa,DeJi'cU. Arti- 
umtfive Logica, L. iv. o. ix. p. 217. 


(Pars de Propositio. 
(Pars de Judicio. 


V. Tmplcr, Syst. Log., p. 49. 


Doctrina Dividend! . l v, Timpler, Syst. Log. p. 51. Iseli- 
Doctrina Definiendi. V doom, Ejfata, Cent. L Eff., 57. 
DoctrinaArgumentandi. ) Boethius, (Augustin, Fonseca, Ac.) 


Simplicis Apprehensi- 
onis. 

Judicii. 

Batiocinationis. 

KoStica, (melius Eoctma- 
Synthetica. tica.) 
Dianoetica. 


V. Timpler, Syst. Log., 52. Isen- 
doom, Effata, Cent. i. Eff, 58. 
Isendoorn, Ouraus Logieus, p. 31, and 
Effata, Cent. i. g 59. Koldius, Log. 
Rec., p. 9. Aquinas. 


1. Ideas (notions). 

2. Judgment. 

3. Beasoning. 


4. Method. 


L'Art de Penser, Part i. Clericus, 
Logica, adopts this division, but 
makes Method third, Beasoning 
fourth. 


1. Doctrineof Elements.) 

J Kant, Ijogik; Krug, Logilc. 

2. Doctrine of Method. ) 

Ist, Called Analytic by Metz, Instit. Log. Twesten, DieLogik, 
imbesondere die ArialytiJc, p. lii. Esser, Logilc. Part i 
2d, Called Systematic or Architectonic by Bachmann, Logilc, 
Part ii. 

Called Synthetic by Esser (who includes under it also Applied 
Logic), Logik, Part ii. 
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XIII. Logics 
jiartes. 


XIV. Looica, 


XV. Looica, 


XVI. 


XVI.* Looic.® 
partes. 


VOL. II. 


f Thematlca—de materia 

ojierationi Logicie Mark Duncan, hwlilvtionea Logicat, 
subjecta. Proleg. c. iii. § 2, p. 22. Burgersdi- 

Organica — de iustru- cius, Inatit. Log., L. i. o. L p. 6. 
mentis sciendi. 


Communis,*1 
Generalis 


^1. De ordinibus remm gcncralibuiT' 
et attributis commimissimis. 

2. De Vocibus ot Onvtione. 

3. De Ideis simplicibtis et appre- 

heusiono simplici dirigenda. 

4. Do JuiUcio et Pro^iositione. 

5. De Disoursu. 

C. De Disixisitione sen Methodo. 


Specialis. 


Genetica. 


( Genesis stricta. 
j Genesis itidactica. 


Genesis 
sen 

/ Tnventio 

. C Ilenneneutica. 
na ysis Aualytica and Critica. 

[ In ordine ad mentem — Logica 
strictc dicta. 

In online ad .alios— Interi>ret.ativa 
vel Hermencutica genetica. 


I Hcrmenentie.a analytica. 
Analytica. < An.alytica stricta vel in sirecio. 


Thoophilus 
Gale (Logica, 
1081), follows, 
(besides Kec.* 
kermauu and 
Burgersdyk), 
])rineipally 
CLauberg and 
VArt de Pen- 
aer of Port 
Koyal. 


Thooretica pars. \ 

Praclica liars- (this in- 1 ’vv.jf, Philos. Baiwimlis, Pars i. 
eluding tUe Method- / ^nd ii. 
ology and Applied I 
Logic of K.ant) j 


On Adrastean order, &o. of the liooks of the Organon, vide 
llamiLs, ficholee Dial., L ii., c. 8., p. 354. Piccartus, In 
Organum, Prolegomena, p. 1 et seq. 


1. Ilepl T^s irpiirris ivroias, or-^ 

vpoKit^ftas. » 

2. Ilepl crKfif/eus. 

3. nepi KpltTfuf. 

4. IIcpl Siavolas. 

5. Ilepl ft€06Sov. 


Eugenius 
p. 144. 


Diaconus, Aoyiicb, 


Q 
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XVII. Logica, 


XVIII. Logtca, 


XIX. Lo(iu A, 


XX. Logica, 


I 

XXL Logica,^ 


XXII. Logica, 


XX III. Logica 
tie 

XXIV. Logica.; 
* partes do 


1. Emendatrico. 

2. Inventrioe. 

3. Giudicatricc. 

4. llagionatriee. 

5. Ordiiiatriee. 


N Genovesi. A division different in some 
resijects is given in his Latin Logic, 
Prolog. § 51, p. 22. The fourth 
V jiart of the division in the Latin 
Logic is umittetl in the Italian, 
or rather reduced to the second, 
and the fifth divided into two. 


I Poijihyrii Isag. 
VetUH, V Praed, . . . 

' Interpret. , . 

i Anahjt. Pr. . . 
Analgt. Po^l . . 

Top . 

JSIenc/i. . . 


I Isendoom, Kfato, Gent. i. Eif 
I 52. 


I Beason of terms, Pacius, CW- 
uient, ill Org., hi Porph. Isag, 
, l>-3. 


iroxfioXoyncIi. 

( Apodictica. 
SvAAoyKrTiK^. V Topica. 

Sophistica. 


Isendoom, Effata, Gent. i. 
Eft'. 5(i. (Prom John HOs- 
]nnian, IJe Poiitroi'ersiis 
Piiilielicis.) 


2ToiXfio\oytKli. 

XvWoyKrrtKl}. i 


Analytica 

Bialectica 


I Prior. 

I Posterior. 
/ Topica. 

I So])hi.stica. 


V^ossius, I)e JIatura 
Artivvi sire de ho- 
gieit, L. iv. c. ix. p. 
220 . 


prtKlromus dc Inter] )re.tatioiie. 

Analytica ^ universe de Syllogismo. 

si>eciatim do Demonstratione. Vossiu.s Oe 

N^atnra ^li-- 

jirodromns dc (‘ategoriis. tiiiin, p. 220. 

Dialectic.a ^ tie •'^yll. verisiinili. 

de Syll. .so])lnstict> sive ]>irastic<c J 


) Di.alectica. 
I Analytica. 


\ Aristotle, in Inertins v. Vossius, Pe 
> Nat. Art. sire J)e Logica, L. iv. c. ix. 
) §11, p. 219. 


Echus qu® significantur. 
Vocibus qu® significant. 


Stoicorum, see Vossius, De Nat. Art. 
sive De Logica, L. iv. o. ix. § 7, 

p. 218. 


Ix)qnendo. | 

Eloquendo. ^Varro, vide Vossius, De. Nal. Art., 

Proloquendo. [ L. iv. o. ix. § 8, p. 219. 

Proloquiorum summa. 
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( Xlphs tSpeaiy, 

XXV. Dooica, / TIphs Kptaiv^ 

\ tipis xpflo’'*'. 

I NoririK-/i, Appreheiisiva. 
Kpltripos vel KptTtK-fi, 
Eogica, .fudicattva. 

AiaAfKTiK^, Arg\tmenta- 
tiva. 


i Aristotle (?) in Laertius, L. v. 
> § 28, i>. 284. Alexander Aphrod. 
) in iiota Aldobrandini. 

Carainncl Lobkowitz, Jiativnalis 
et Jfealin Phitot^ophia, Logica 
smt Phil. Pat. Disp. ii. p. 3. 


Logica; 

partes, 

)gicai 

rtes. 


/ Divisio. \ 

/ Detinitio. > v. Crellius, /naijo/je, I’ars. xirior, c. i. ji. 10. 

( Arguineutatio. ) 

( Apodietioa. 1 C'rellius, /.■<a;/tii/e. Pars, prior, 'c. i. p. 10. 

< Uialectica. ^ / Isondooru, Pffata, Cent. i. Eff. 54. 

1 Sopliistiea. ) 


>gieai C Analytiea. 

rtes ( Topiea. 


I CrelMu!? IsaiJbij 


e. Pars, prior, e. i. p. 10. 


Stoicheiology (pure) .should contain the doctrine of Syllogism, 
without distinction of Deduction or Iiuluction. Deduction, Induc¬ 
tion, Definition, Division, from the law.s of thought, .should come 
under luire Metliodology. All arc jn-oces.ses. (v. Ciesalpinus, 
Qaa'.'st. Perij). sub in it) 

Pcrha]).s, Formal Logic, ffrom the haws of thought proper), 
should be distinguished from, 2°, Abstract Logic, (material, but of 
abstract general matter) ; and then, 3°, A Psychological Tjogic might 
be added as a third part, considering how Reasoning, &c., is affected 
by the constitution of our minds. Applied Logic is properly the 
several sciences. 

Or may not Induction and Deduction come under abstract. 
Material Logic ? 
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f 

IV. 

LAWS OF THOUGHT. 
(See Vol. I, jj. 84.) 



TJie laws of Identity and Ooiitraxlictiou, eacli infers the other, 
hut only tliroui>h tlu* prineiplc of Excluded Middle ; and the prin- 
ci])]e of Excluded Middle oidy exists thi-ougli the supposition of 
the two others. Thu.s, the j'rineiides of Identity and (Jontradiction 
cannot move,—cannot be apjdied, exc(*pt through sup 2 )osing the 
princijjle of Excluded hliddle ; and tliis last cannot be conceived 
existent, excej)t throiigh the sui) 2 '»osition of the two former. They 
arc thus co-ordinate but insc 2 )arable. Begin with any one, the 
other two follow as corollaries. 

(«)—Primary Laws ok Thottuht,—in okneeal. 

See the following authors on :—Dreiei’, Di.sput. ad Philoso- 
pJdam Friinain, Di.s 2 J. v. Aristotle, Analj/t. Post. i. c. 11, §§ 2, 
3, 4, 5, 0, 7. Schramm, Philosophia Aristotelica, p. 3G. Lippius, 
Metapyhsicii Magna, L. i. c. i., 2i. 71 et seq. Stahl, Regulw Philo- 
sophicw. Tit. i., reg. i. 2^- 2 et seq., reg. ii., p. 8 et seq.. Tit. xix. 
rcg. viii., 2i- 520 et seq. Chauvin, Lexicon Philosophicum, v. 
MeUtphysica. Bisterfeld, evolves all out of ens,—ens est. See 
Philosophia Prima, c. ii. p. 24t'et seq. Bobrik, System der Logik, 
^ 70, p. 247 et seq. 

Laws of Thought are of two kinds :—1°. The laws of the Think¬ 
able,—Identity, Contradiction, &c. 2°. The laws of Thinking in 
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a strict sense— viz. law.s of Oonceptio^i, Judgment, and Reasoning. 
See Scheidler, Psychologic, i>. 15, ed. 1833. 

That they belong to Logic:—Ramns Schol. Dial., L. ix, p. 515). 

Is Affirmation or Negivtion prior in oixler of thought ? and thus 
on order and mutual relation of the Laws among themselves, as 
co-ordinate or derived; (see separiite Laws). Fracastorius, Opera, 
De Intellectio'ne, L. i. f. 125 b., makes negation an act prior to 
affirmation; therefore principle of Contradiction prior to pi incixde 
of Identity.—Esser, Logik, 28, p. 57. Sigwart, Ilandbuch cii 
Vorlesnngeii iiber die Logik, § 38 et seq. Piccoloniineus, De 
Mente ITunmna, L. iii., c. 'A. p. 1301, on que.stion—Is affirmative or 
negative ])rior? ^c\\w\z,Praf.der Kgnt. I\rit. der reiven VcniiniJ'f, 

1. p. 78., 2d cd. Weis.s, Lehrhuch der Tjogik, ^81 et sc<i. p\>, 
Gl, 62, 1805, Ca.stillon, Memo ires de VAcademie de Berlin 
(1803)p. 8, (Contradiction and Identity co-ordinate). A. Andrea.s, 
1)1 Arlst. Metaph. iv. Qu. 5, p. 21. (Affirmative i>ri<)r to nega¬ 
tive.) Leibnitz, (Euvres Philo.sophiqiies, Kouv. Essais, L. iv. e]i. 

2, § 1, p. 327, cd. Caspe. (Identity j)rior to Contrailiction.) Wolf, 
Ontologia, .>5,288—(Contradiction fir.st, Identity second). Dero- 
don, Metapyhy.nca, c. iii., p. 75 et seq. 1669. (Contr.adiction first. 
Excluded Middle second. Identity third). Fonseca, In Metaph., 
I. 849. Biundc, Psychologie, Vol. I., part ii. 151, p. 15i). (That 
principle of Contradiction, an<l principle of Reason and Consequent 
not identical, as Wolf and Rcimarus hold.) Nic. Taurellus, Philo- 
sophia- Triumphus, &c., p. 124. Aniheim, 1617. “Cum .simplex 
aliqua sit affinnatio, negatio non item, hanc illam .sequi concludi- 
mus,”&c. Chauvin, Lexicon Philosopldcnm, v. Metaphysica. 

By whom introduced into Logic:—Eberstcin, {(jber die Bes- 
cJiaffenheit der Logik vnd Meta])hysik der reinen Po'ipatetiker, 
p. 21, Halle, 1800), says that Darjes, in 1737, was the first to in¬ 
troduce Principle of Contradiction into Logic. That Buffier, and 
not Reimarus, first introduced pr^nciide of Identity into Logic, 
sec Bobrik, Logik, § 70, p. 219. , 

(6)—^Peimary Laws op Thought,—in particular. 

1. Principle of Identity. “ Omne ens est ens.” Held good by An- 
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tonius Andreas, In Metaph. iv., qu. 5. (apud Fonsecam, In Metaph. 
I. p. 849 ; melius apud Suarez, Select. Disp. Metaph. Disp. iii. 
sect. iii. n. 4.) Derodon, Metaphysica, c. iii., p. 77. J. Sergeant, 
Method to Science, p. 133—136 and after. (Splits it absurdly.) 
Boetluu.s—“ Nulla propositio est verier ilia in qua idem pnedicatur 
de seipso.” (Versor, In P. Ilispani Summulas Logicales, Tr. 
vii., p. 441 (1st ed. 1487); et Buridanus,/w NopA/sm.) “Pro- 
positiones illas oportet esse notissimas per so in quibus idem de se 
ipso prmdicatur, ut ‘ Homo est homo,’ vel quiirum pra3dicata in 
definitionibus .subjectaruin includuntur, ut ‘Homo est animal.’” 
Aquinas, Contra Gentiles, L. i. c. 10. Opera T. XVIII. p. 7, Venet. 
1786. Prior to principle of Contradiction—Leibnitz, Nouveaux 
Essais, p. 377. Buffier, Principes du Raisonnement, IT. art 21, p. 
204. Eejected as identical’ and nugatory by Fonseca, loc. cit. 
Suarez, loc. cit. Wolf, Ontologia, §§ 55, 288, calls it Principium 
Certitudinis, and derives it from Princi])ium Contradictionis. 

2. Principle of Contradiction — a^uopa ttJs dvTK^do'ecos. 
Aristotle, Metaph., L. iii. 3; x. 5. (Fonseca, In Metaph. T. I., p. 
850, L. iv. (iii.) c. 3.) Anal. Post. L. i. c. 11 c. 2, § 13. (On Aristotle 
and Plato, sec Mansel’s Prolegomena., pp. 283, 284.) Stahl, Re- 
gulcB Philosojyhicce, Tit. i. reg. i. Suarez, Select Disj). Phil., Disp. 
iii. § 3. Timpler, Metaph. L. i., c, 8 qu. 14. Derodon, Meta¬ 
physica, p. 75 etc. Lippius, Metaphysica, L. i. c. i., p. 73. Ber- 
nardi, Thes. Aristot., vv. Principium, Contradictio. Leibnitz, 
Oeuvres Philosophiques, Nonv. Ess., L. iv. c. 2. Eamus, “Axioma 
Contradictionis,” Scholw Dial. L. ix. c. i., L. iv. c. 2, § 1, p. 548. 
Gul. Xylander, Institutiones Aphoristicai Logices Aristot., p. 24, 
(1577), “Principium principiorum, hoc est, lex Contradictionis.” 
Philoponus, a^iwpa rijs di'Ti.^ctcretw?, v. In Post. An. f. 30 b. et 
seq. Ammonius, a^icopa Trj<; diTi^dcrecus, In De Interpret, f. 
94, Aid. 1503 ; but principium Exclusi Medii, Scheibler, Topica, c. 
19. On Definition of Contradictorie.s, V. Scheibler,On Two 
Principles of Contradiction,—Negative and Positive, v. Zabarella, 
Opera Logica, In An. Post. i.'t. 83, p. 807. 

Conditions of.—Aristotle, Metaph., L. iv., c. 6. Bemardi, The¬ 
saurus Arist., V. Contrad., p. 300. 

Proof attempted by—Clauberg, Ontosophia, § 26, (Degerando, 
Histoire de Philosophie, T. II. p. 67), through Excluded Middle. 
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3. Principle of Excluded Middle—Ta^t^ta/xa SiaLperiKov. 

“ *Ail(Ofia hLaipiriKov, divisivum, dicitur a Gvsicxsprincipiwn 
contradictionis affinnativuin ; ‘Oportet de omni re affirmare aut 
negare,’ ” (doclenius, Lexicon Philosophicum. Lat. p. 136. Zaba- 
rella, In. An. Post, L. i., text 83, Opera Logica, p. 807. Con- 
iinbricenf,e.s, In Org., II., 125. Lucian, Opera, II. p. 44, (ed. 
Homsterhuis). Aristotle, Metaph., L. iv. (iii.) c. 7 ; An. Post, L. i. 
2; ii. 13, (Manscl’s Prohgomena, p. 283). Joannes Pliiloponu-s, 
(v. Bemardi, Thes. v. Contrad., p. 300). Piccartus, Isagoge, pp. 290, 
291. Javellus, In. MeUtph., L. iv. cpx. 9. Suarez, Pisp. Metaph., 
Disp. iii., sect. 3, § 5. Stahl, Regtdie Philos., Tit. i. reg. 2. Wolf, 
Ontologia, §§ 27, 29, 56,. 71, 498. Fonseca, In. Metaph., L. iv. 
c. iii. qu. 1. et seq., T. I. p. 850. (This princqde not first). Tim- 
pler, Metaphgsica, L. ii. c. 8 , qirf t5. ‘Derodon, Metaph., p. 76 
(Secundum principium). Lippius, Metaphysica, L, i, c. i., pp. 72, 
75. Cliauvin, Lexicon Philosophicum, v. Metaphysica. Scheibler, 
Topica, c. 19. Hurtado de Mendoza, Disp. Metaph., Disp. iii., § 3, 
(Caramucl, Rat. et Real. Phil., § 452, p. 68 ). 


Whether identical with Principle of Contradiction. 
Affirmative,— 

Javellus, I c. Mendoza, Disp. Metaph., D. iii. § 3. Leibnitz, 
Oeuvres Philosophiques, Nouv. Ess., L. iv. c. 2, p. 327. 

Negative,— 

Fonseca, Disp. Met. Disp. iv. c. 3, 9. Suarez, Disp. Metaph., 
Disp. iii. § 3. Stahl, Reg. Phil. Tit. i. reg. 2. 


Whetlier a valid and legitimate Law. 

Fischer, Logik, § 64 et seq. (Negative).— Made first of all prin¬ 
ciples by Alexander de Ales, Metaph., xiv. text 9: “ Conceptus 
omnes simplices, ut resolvuntur ad ens, ita omnes conceptus com- 
positi resolvuntur ad hoc principium— De quohbet affirmatio vel 
negatio!’ J. Picus Mirandulanus, (after Aristotle), Condusiones, 
Opera, p. 90. Philoponus, In An Post i. f. 9 b, (Brandis, 
Scholia, p. 199.) To 8 ’ anav <f>dvav -q diro^dvai, 17 eh to 
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dSvvarov d-iroSei^is Xa/x/Sa-vei. Aristotle, An. Post. i. c. 11. § 3. 
*AvTC<f)a<Tis Se dvriOeai'i ovk icm /xera^v Kaff avrijv. 
An. Post. \. c. 2, § 13. Mera^w dvTi<j>d(Teo }<5 ovk ivSe)(eTai, 
ov04v. Metaph. L. iii. c. 7. ’EttcI dvri^do-eco^ ovSev dvd 
picrov, <j>avepov on iv TOis ivavriovi evrat to pera^. 
Physica, L. v. c. 3, § 5. See also Post. An. L. i. c. i. § 4, p. 414 ; 
c. 2, § 13, p. 417; c. 11. § 3, p. 440, (vide Scheibler, Topica, 
c. 19; and Maiisel’s Prolegomena, p. 283, on Aristotle.) 

4. Principle of Reason and Consequent. 

That can be deduced from Principle of Contradiction. 

Wolf, Ontologia, § 70. Baximgarten, Metaphysik, § 18. 

Jakob, Onindriss der allgcmeinen Logik und Kritische Ang- 
fangsgriinde der allgemeiuen Metaphysik, p. 38, 3d ed., 1794. 
(See Kiesewetter, 1. c.) 

That not to be deduced from Princijde of Contradiction. 
Kiesewetter, Allgemeine Logik ; Weitere Auseinandersetzung, 
P. I. ad §§ 20, 21, p. -57 et se<p Hume, On Human Nature, Book 
i. part. iii. § 8. Schulze, Logik, § 18, .5th ed., 1831. 
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V, 

NEW ANALYTIC OF LOGICAL FORMS—GENEEAL 
RESULTS—FRAGMENTS. 

(a) Extract from Prospectus of “ Essay towards a New 
Analytic of Logical Forms.” 

(First published in 1846.“ See above, Vol. I., pp. 144, 244 .—Ed.) 


** NoWf whit has hein the soane of all tluse evUSf 1 procted to rehitey and shall charly 
convince tfto.se who have an inttlhit and a irtll to attend, that a trivial slip in the cle- 
Duntary pricepts of a Lotjival Theory, becomes the cause of mighticbt errors in that Theoiy 
itself .'*— (talkn. {De Tonperanienti.^ 1. i. c. 5.) 


“ This New Analytic is intended to complete and simplify the 
old ;—to place the keystone in the Ari.stotelic arch. Of Abstract 
Logic, the theory, in particular of Syllogism, (bating some improve- 
meiiLs, and some errors of detail), remains where it was left by the 
genius of the Stagiritc ; if it have not receded, still less has it ad¬ 
vanced. It contains the truth; but the truth, partially, and not 
always correctly, developed,—in comjilexity,—even in confusion. 
And why ? Because Aristotle, by an oversight, marvellous certainly 
in him, was prematurely arrested in his analysis ; began his syn¬ 
thesis before he had fully sifted the elements to be recomposed ; 
and, thus, the system which, almost spontaneously, would hiive 
evolved itself into unity and order, ho laboriously, and yet imper¬ 
fectly, constructed by sheer intellectual force, under a load of limi¬ 
tations and corrections and rules, which, deforming the symmetry; 

a An extract corresponding in part (in the i2cr/c«>)6rst published 

with that now given from the Prospectus in 1833, the theory of Induction there 
of “Essay towards a Now Analytic of maiiitaiuod proceeds on a thorough 
Logical Forms,” is republished in the Dis- quantification of the predicate, in affir- 
evsaions on Philosophy, p. 660. To this mative propositions, 
extract the Author has prefixed the fol- Before 1840, I had, however, become 
lowing notice regarding the date of his convinced that it was necessary to ex- 
doctrine of the Quantification of the Pre- \end the principle equally to negatives ; 
dicate :—“ Touching the principle of an for I find, by academical documents, 
explicitlyQaa«<i/fedPrcrf/ca<f, Ihad, by that in that year, at latest, I had pub- 
1833, become convinced of the necessity licly taught the unexclusive doctrine.” 
to extend and correct the logical doctrine — Discussions, p. 650 .—Ed. 
upon this point. In the article on Logic 
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has seriously impeded the usefulness, of the science. This imper¬ 
fection, as I said, it is the purpose of the New Analytic to supply. 

“ In the first place, in the Essay there will be shown, that the 
Syllogism proceeds, not as has hitherto, vii-tually at least, been 
taught, in one, but in the two correljitive and counter wholes 
(Metaphysical) of Comprehension, and (Logical) of Extension; 
the major premise in the one whole, being the minor premise in 
in the other, &c.—Thus is relieved, a radical defect and vital in¬ 
consistency in the present logical system. 

“ In the second place, the self-evident truth,—That we can only 
rationally deal with what we already understand, determines the 
simple logical postulate ,—To state expli(%tly what is thought im¬ 
plicitly. From the consistent application of this postulate, on 
which Logic ever insists-, butHvhich Logicians have never fairly 
obeyed, it follows :—that, logically, we ought to take into account 
the quantity, always understood in thought, but usually, and for 
manifest reasons, elided in its ex 2 jression, not only of the subject, 
but also of the predicate, of a judgment. This being done, and 
the necessity of doing it will be proved against Aristotle and his 
repeaters, we obtain inter alia,, the en.suing results :— 

“1°. That the preindrsignate terms oi a jJrojjosition, whether 
subject or predicate, are never, on that account, thought as indefi¬ 
nite (or indeterminate) in quantity. The only indefinite, is parti¬ 
cular, as ojjijosed to definite, quantity; and this last, as it is either 
of an extensive maxitnvm undivided, or of an extensive minimum 
indivisible, constitutes quantity universal, (general), and quantity 
singular, (individual). In fact, definite and indefinite are the only 
quantities of which we ought to hear in Logic ; for it is only as 
indefinite that particular, it is only as definite that individual and 
general, quantities have any (and the same) logical avail. 

“ 2°. The revocation of the two Terms of a proposition to their 
true relation ; a proposition being always an equation of its sub¬ 
ject and its predicate. 

“ 3°. The consequent reduction of the Conversion of Propositions 
from three species to one, —that-of Simple Conversion. 

“ 4°. The reduction of all the General Laws of Categorical Syllo¬ 
gisms to a Single Canon. 

“ 5fi. The evolution from that one canon of all the Species and 
varieties of Syllogism. 
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“ 6°. The abrogation of all the Special Laws 0/ Syllogism. 

“ 7°. A demonstration of the exclusive possibility of Three syllo¬ 
gistic Figures ; and (on new grounds) the scientific and final abo- 
ition of the Fourth. 

“ 8°. A manifestation thatFigiwe is an unessential variation in 
syllogistic form ; and the consequent absurdity of Reducing the 
.syllogisms of the other figures to the fii’st. 

“ 9°. An enouncement of one Organic Principle for each Figure. 

“ 10°. A determination of the true number of the legitimate 
Moods; with 

“ 11°. Their amplification in number (thirty-six) ; 

“ 12°. Their numerical equality under all the figures ; and, 

“ J.3°. Their relative equivalence, or virtual identity, throughout 
every schematic difference. • • • 

“ 14°. That, in the second and third figures, tlie extremes holding 
both the same relation to the middle term, there is not, as in the 
first, an opposition and subordination between a term major and 
a term minor, mutually containing and contained, in the counter 
wholes of Extension and Comprehension. 

“ 15°. Consequently, in the second and third figures, there is no 
determinate major and minor premise, and there are two indiffe¬ 
rent conclusions ; whcrea.9, in the first the qmemises are determi¬ 
nate, and there is a single proximate conclusion. 

“ 16°. That the third, as the figure in which Comprehension is 
predominant, is moi’e appropriate to Induction. 

“17°. That the second, as the figure in which Extension is pre¬ 
dominant, is more appropriate to Deduction. 

“18°. That the_^»’si, as the figure in vfhich Comprehension and 
Extension are in equilibrium, is common to Induction and Deduc¬ 
tion, indifferently. 

“ In the third place, a scheme of Symbolical Notation will be 
given, wholly different in principle and perfection from those 
which have been previously proposed; and showing out, in all 
their old and new applications, the propo.sitional and syllogistic 
forms, with even a mechanical simplicity. 

“ This Essay falls naturally into two parts. There will be con¬ 
tained,—in the first, a sy.stematic exposition of the new doctrine 
itself; in the second, an historical notice of any occasional antici- 
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pations of its several parts wjiich break out in the writings of pre¬ 
vious philosophers. 

“ Thus, on the new theory, many valid forms of judgment and 
reasoning, in ordinary use, but which the ancient logic continued 
to ignore, are now openly recognised as legitimate ; and many 
relations, which heretofore lay hid, now come forward into the 
light. On the one hand, therefore. Logic certainly becomes more 
complex. But on the other, this increased complexity jiroves only 
to be a higher development. The developed Syllogism is, in effect, 
recalled, from multitude and confusion, to order and system. Its 
laws, erewhile many, are now few,—we might say one alone,—but 
thoroughgoing. The exceptions, formerly so perplexing, have 
fallen away ; and the once formidable array of limitary rales has 
vanished. The science now .Shkies out in the true character of 
beauty,— as One at once and Various. Logic thus accomplishes 
its final destination ; for as ‘ Thrice-greatest Herme.s,’ speaking in 
the mind of Plato, has expressed it,—‘ The end of Fhilosofhy is 
the intuition of Unity.’ ” 


(b) —Logic,—Its Postulates. 

(November 1848—Sec above, Vol. I., p. 114.) 

1. To state explicitly what is thought implicitly. In other 
words, to determine what is meant before proceeding to deal with 
the meaning. Thus in the propo.sition Men are animals, we 
should be allowed to determine whether the term men means all 
or some men, —whether the term animals means all or some ani¬ 
mals ; in short, to quantify both the subject and predicate of the 
proposition. This postulate applies both to Propositions and to 
Syllogisms.** 

a See (qtioted by Wallis, Logtea, nrgiimentationis conseqiiantia propter 
p. 291) Aristotle, An. Prior., L. i., c.' crypsin] dubitatio fuerit, oxplenda qooe 
38 (Pacius, c. 32, §§ 2, 3, 4, p. 261), desunt; ampntanda quaj supersunt; et 
and Barnus, (from Do'fhiam, In P. pars quajlibet in locum redigenda situ 
Band Diahrt., L. ii., o. 9, p. 410) : est.” [Of. Ploucquet, Elementa Philo- 
What, is understood to be supplied; aojihim Contemjjlatiro’, % 29,x>. 5. Stut- 
[Bamus Dial., L. ii., o. 9. “ Si qua [do gardire, 1778. “ Secundum sensum lo- 
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II. Throughout the same Proposition, or Immediate (not me¬ 
diate) Reasonmg, to use the same words, and combinations of words, 
to express the same thought <», (that is, in the same Extension and 
Comprehension), and thus identity to be presumed. 

Thus a particular in one (prejacent) proposition of an immediate 
reasoning, though indefinite, sliould denote the same part in the 
other. This postulate apiilies to inference immediate, e. g. Con¬ 
version. 

Predesiguate in same logical unity, (proposition or syllogism), 
in same sense, both Collective or both Distributive. That one 
term of a proposition or syllogism should not be used distributively 
and another collectively. • 


III. And, e contra, throughout the^amcT logical unity, (immediate 
reasoning), to denote and presume denoted the same sense (notion or 
judgment) by the same term or ternis.^ 

This does not apply to the different proiiositions of a Mediate 
Inference. 

IV. (or V.) To leave, if necessary, the thought undetermined, as 
subjectively uncertain, but to deal with it oidy as far as certain or 
determinable. Thus a whole may be truly predicable, though we 
know only the truth of it as a part. Therefore, we ought to be 
able to say some at least when we do not know, and cannot, there¬ 
fore, say determinately, either that some only or that all is true. 

(January 1850.) 

III. (or IV.) To be allowed, in an immediate reasoning, to de- 


gicum cum omni tormino jungendum 
eat aiguuiu quautitatia.”—E d.] 

a That worda muat bo uaod in the 
same aenae. Seo Aiiatotle, Anal. Pr., 
h. i., cc. 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, &c. 

/3 If these postulates (TI. and III.) 
were not cogent, wo could not convert, 
at leiiat not use the converted proposi¬ 
tion, (unless the T. were cogent, the coii- 
vertenda would be false). All man is 
(an) animal, is converted into Some 
animal is (all) man. But if the some 
animal here were not thought in and 
limited to the sense of the convertond, 
it would be false. So in the Hypotheti¬ 


cal proposition. If the Chinese are Ala -. 
hometans, they are (some) infidels ; tho 
word infidel, unless thought in a mcivn- 
ing limited to and true of Mahometans, 
is inejit. But if it be ao limited,' we 
can (contrary to tho doctrines of the 
logicians) argue back from the position 
of tho couae<iuent tortho position of the 
antecedent, and from the sublation of 
the antecedent to the sublation of the 
consequent, though false. If not granted; 
Logic is a mere childish play with the 
vagueness and ambiguities of language 
[Cf. Titius, Ars Coyitandi, o. xii., § 26.— 
Ed.] 
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note, that another part, other, or some, is used in the conclusion, 
from what was in the antecedent. Inference of Suh-contrariety. 

That the some, if not otherwise qualified, means some only ,— 
this by presumption. 

That the Term (Subject, or Predicate) of a Proposition shall be 
converted with its quantity unchanged, i. e. in the same extension. 
This violated, and violation cause of error, and confusion. No per 
accidens, for the real terras compared are the quantified terms, 
and we convert only the terms compared in the prejacent or con- 
vertenda. 

That the same term.s, aparf ffom the quantity, i. e. in the same 
comprehension, should be converted. As before stated, such terms 
are new and different. No Contraposition, for contraposition is only 
true in some cases, and even in these it is true accidentally, not by 
conversion, but through contradiction; i. e. same Comprehension. 

That we may see the truth from the necessary validity of the 
logical process, and not infer the validity of the logical process 
from its accidental truth. Conversion per accidens, and Contra¬ 
position, being thus accidentally true in some cases only, are logi¬ 
cally inept, as not true in all. 

To translate-out of the complexity, redundance, deficiency, of 
common language into logical simplicity, precision, and integrity." 

(December 1849). 

As Logic considers the form and not the matter, but as the form 
is only manifested in application to some matter. Logic postulates 
to employ any matter in its examples. 

(January 1850). 

That we may be allowed to translate into logical .language the 
rhetorical expressions of ordinary speech. Thus the Exceptive and 
Limitative propositions in which the predicate and subject are pre- 
degignated, are to be rendered into logical simplicity. 


o See above, p. 262, note a.—E d. 
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(May 1850). 

As Logic is a formal science, and professes to demonstrate by 
abstract formuke, we should know, therefore, nothing of the no¬ 
tions and their relations except ex fade of the propositions. is 
implies the necessity of overtly quantifying the predicate. 


(c)—Q uantification op Predicate,—Immediate 
Inference,—Conversion,—Opposition,.® 

(See above, Vol. I., pp. 244, 262.) 

We now proceed to what ha:# 6een 'usually treated under the 
relation of Propositions, and previously to the matter of Infer¬ 
ence altogether ; but which I think it would be more correct to 
consider as a species of Inference, or Ilea.soning, or Argumenta¬ 
tion, than as merely a preparatory doctrine. Por in so far as these 
relations of Propositions warrant us, one being given, to educe 
from it another,—this is manifestly an inference or reasoning. 
Why it has not always been considered in this light, is evident. 
The inference is immediate ; that is, the conclusion or second jiro- 
position is necessitated directly and without a medium, by the first. 
Tlierc are only two propositions and two notions in this species of 
argumentation ; and the logicians h.ave in general limited reason¬ 
ing or inference to a mediate eduction of one proposition out of 
the correlation of two others, and have thus always supposed the 
ncce.ssity of three terms or collated notions. 

But they have not only been, with few exception.s, unsystematic 
in their procedure, they have all of them, (if I am not myself 
mistaken), been fundamentally erroneous in their relative doctrine 

There are various Immediate Inferences of one proposition from 
another. Of these some have been wholly overlooked by the lo¬ 
gicians ; whilst what they teach in regard to those which they do 
consider, appears to me at varianefe with the truth. 

I shall make no previous enumeration of all the possible species 

» Appendix (c),from p. 266 to p. 274, of Conversion as given above, vol. i., p. 
■ft as usually delivered by the author eia a 262 .—Ed. 

Lecture, supplementary to the doctrine 
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of Immediate Inference ; bu<> shall take them up in this order :— 
I shall consider, 1°, Those which have been considered by the logi¬ 
cians ; and, 2°, Those which have not. And in treating of the 
first group, I shall preface what I think the true doctrine by a 
view of tliat which you will find in logical books. 

The first of these is Conversion. When, in a categorical propo¬ 
sition, (for to this we now limit our consideration), the Subject and 
Predicate ai’e transposed, that is, the notion which was previously 
the subject becomes the predicate, and the notion which was pre¬ 
viously the predicate becomes the subject, the proposition is said 
to be converted.* The proposition given, and its product, are to¬ 
gether called the jndicia converse, ok pi'opositiones conversce, 
which I shall not attempt to render into English. The relation 
itself in which the two jbdgnleivts stand, is called conversion, re¬ 
ciprocation, transposition, and sometimes obversion, (conversio, 
reciprocatio, transpositio, obversio.) 

The origin.al or given jjiojiosition is ciilled the Converse, or 
Converted, sometimes the Frwjacent, Judgment, {judicium, or 
propositio, conversum, conversa, prajacens) ; the other, that into 
which the first is converted, is called the Converting, and some¬ 
times the Subjacent, Judgment, {propositio, or jud. convertens, 
suhjacens). It would be better to call the former the Convertend, 
{p^\ convertenda), the latter the Converse, { 2 '>r. conversa). This 
language I shall use.*^ 


a [Defiuitions of .oiinveraion in general. 
'AvTiiTrpo^i) i(TTiv itTo<Trpo<p'fi rts, Piiil- 
oponnH, (or Ammoniut.), In An. Pi'., i. 
c. 2,f. 11 b. So Magentinuh, In An. Pr. 
i. c. 2, f. 3 b. Anonymus, Dc Si/tlo- 
t/isnio, f. 42 b. npord<r€as avTuTTpo^i) 
tttrri Koivuvia Svo irpoTatrlwv koto Totis 
Spovs hviiroKiv rt6(p.fvovs, pitrii toC <rvv- 
aK-nStidv. Alexander, In An. Pr. i. o. 4, 
f. ISb. See the same in different woixls, 
by Philoponus, (Ammonius), In Afh. Pr., 
i. 0 . 2, f. 11 b., and copied from him by 
Magentinus, In An. Pr., f. 3 b. Cf; 
lluethius, Opera, Introductio ad Syllo- 
yimnoe, p. 574. Wegelin, in Gregorii 
Aneponymi Phil. fSyntag. (circa 1260), 
L. V., c. 12. p. 021. Nieephorus Ulem- 
midas, Epit. log., c. 31, p. 221.] 

P See above, vol. i., p. 262.— Un. , 


[Names for the two propositions in 
Conversion. 

I. Name for the two cori'elatlve pro¬ 
positions Convei'sa, Twesten, Logik, § 
87, Contraposita, Id. ibid. 

II. Oiiginal, or Given Proposition. 

a) rj TTpottyoopevp, npoKeipIvrj, dyrtarpe- 
tpopivn tepdratris —Cf. Strigelius, In 

Mdanelith. Erot. Dial., h. ii., p. 581. 
^AvTiarpdfiobaat irpordaets, Phiiopon- 
us, (quoted by Wegelin, 1. c.) 

b) Conversa (= Convertenda) vulgo. 
Scotus, Quaationea in An. Prior., i. 
q. 12. Corvinus, Instit. Phil., § 510. 
Richter, Pe Conreraione, 1740. Ilalas 
Magdeb. Baumgarten, Logica, § 278. 
Ulrich,/jistft.Xoj/. et Jifct.,§182,p. 188. 

c) Convortibilis (raro). 

d) Convertens, Micraelius, Lex. Phil. v. 
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Such is the doctrine touching Oohrersion, taught even to the 
present day. This in my view is beset with errors ; but all these 
errors originate in two, as these two are either the cause or the 
occasion of every other. 

The First cardinal error is,—That the quantities are not con¬ 
verted with the quantified terms. For the real terms compared in 
the Convertend, and which, of course, ought to reappear without 
change,.except of place, in the Converse, are not the naked, but the 
quantified terms. This is evident from the following considerations*: 

1 °, The Terms of a Proposition are only terms as they are terms 
of relation ; and the relation here is the relation of comparison. 

2°, As the .Propositional* Terms are terms of comparison, so they 
are only compared as Quantities,—quantities relative to each other. 
An Affirmative Proposition is simjfiy the declaration of an equation, 
a' Negative Proposition is simply the declaration of a non-equation, 
of its terms. To change, therefore, the quantity of either, or of 
both Subject and Predicate, is to change their correlation,—the 
point of comparison; and to exchange their quantities, if different, 
would be to invert the terminal interdependence, that is, to make 
the less the greater, and the greater the less. 

3°, The Quantity of the Proposition in Conversion remains always 
the same ; that is, the absolute quantity of the Converse must be 
exactly equal to that of the Convertend. It was only from over¬ 
looking the quantity of the predicate, (the second error to which we 


Convertio. Twesten, Logik., § 87. An- 
teoedens, Scotus, 1. c. Strigelius, 1. c. 

e) Prscjacens, Scheibler, Opera Zogiea, 
De Propoaitionibus, Pars. iii. o. x. p. 
479. 

f) Exposita, Aldrich, Comp., L. i. c. 2. 
Whately, Logic, p. 69. Propositio ex- 
posita, or exjwnens, quite different as 
used by Logicians, v. Schegkius, In 
Ariat. Org. 162 (and above, voL i, p. 
263.) 

g) Convertenda, Corvinus, loe. eit Rich¬ 
ter, loc. cU. 

h) Contraponens, Twesten, Ibid. 

i) Prior, Boethius, De Sgllog. Categ. L. 
I. Opera, p. 688. 

k) Prinoipium, Daijes, Via ad Verita- 
tem, § 234. 

III. Product of Conversion. 

VOL. II. 


a) r) hvTiaTpi^overa. See Strigelius, !oe, 
cit. 

b) Convortens, Subjacons, Scotus, Quaia- 
tionea. In An. Prior, i. 9, 24, f. 276, 
el paaaim. Krug,§ 6S, p. 205, * 
and logicians in general. 

o) Conversa, Boethius, Opera, Introd. 
adSyU.,pp. 676 et aeq., 687 et aeq.-, 
Melanchthon, Erotemata, L. ii. p. 681, 
and Strigelius, ad loe. Hicraelius, 
Lex. Phil., V. Converaio. Noldius, 
Logiea Recognita, p. 263, says that 
^he first should more probably bo 
called Convertibilis, or Cajivertenda,. 
and the second Conversa. 

d) Conversum, Twesten, loe. eit. 

e) Contrapo^itum, Id. ibid. 

f) Conclusio, Darjes, Via ad Veritatem, 
§234. 


R 
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shall immediately advert), that two propositions, exactly equal in 
quantity, in fact the same proposition, perhaps, transposed, were 
called the one universal, the other 2 )articular, by exclusive refer¬ 
ence to the quantity of the subject. 

4°, Yet was it of no consequence, in a logical point of view, 
which of the notions collated were Subject or Predicate; and their 
comparison, with the consequent declaration of their mutual incon¬ 
clusion or exclusion, that is, of affirmation or negation, of no more 
real difference than the assertions,— London is four hundred, 
miles distant from Edinburgh,—Edinburgh is four Imndred 
miles distant from London. In fact, though logicians have 
been in use to place the subject first, the predicate jast, in their 
examples of propositions, this is by no means the case in ordinary 
language, where, indeed, it is frequently even difficult to ascertain 
which is the determining and which the determined notion. Out 
of logical books, the predicate is found almost as frequently before 
as after the subject, and this in all languages. You recollect the 
first words of the First Olympiad of Pindar, *ApicrTov pkv vSop, 
“Best is waterand the Vulgate, (I forget how it is rendered in 
our Engli.sh translation), has, “Magna est veritas, et prrevalebit.”" 
Alluding to the Bible, let us turn up any Concordance under any 
adjective title, and we shall obtain abundant proof of the fact. As 
the adjective great, magnus, has last occurred, let us refer to 
Cruden under that simple title. Here, in glancing it over, I find— 
“ Great is the wrath of the Lord—Great is the Lord and greatly to be 
praised—Great is our God—Great are thy works—Great is the Holy 
One of Israel—Great .shall be the 2 )oace of thy children—Great is thy 
faithfulness—Great is Diana of the Ephesians—Great is my boldness 
—Great is my glorying—Great is the mystery of godliness,” &c. 

The line of Juvenal, 

“Nobilitas sola cat atqiie unica virtiis,” 

is a good instance of the predicate being placed first. 

The Second cardinal error of the logicians is, the not considering 
that the Predicate has always a quantity in thought, as much as 
the Subject; although this quantity be frequently not explicitly 
enounced, as unnecessary in the common employment of language; 

ft HI. Ksdras iv. 41: “ Magna est vori- (I. Ksdras iv. 41), “ Great is truth, and 
tas et prsevalet." In the English version, mighty above all things.” —Ed. 
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for the determining notion or predicate being always thought as at 
least adequate to, or co-extensive with, the subject or determined 
notion, it is seldom necessary to express this, and language tends 
ever to elide what may safely be omitted. But this necessity 
recurs, the moment that, by conversion, the predicate becomes the 
subject of the proposition ; and to omit its formal statement is to 
degrade Logic from the science of the necessities of thought, to an 
idle subsidiary of the ambiguities of .speech. An unbiassed con¬ 
sideration of the subject will, I am confident, convince you that 
this view is con'ect. 

1°, That the predicate is as extensive as the subject is easily 
shown. Take the proposition,— All animal is man, or. All ani¬ 
mals are men. This wo are conscious is absurd, though we make 
the notion man or men as wide as possible ; for it does not mend 
the matter to say,— All animal is all man, or. All animals are 
all men. We feel it to be equally absurd as if we said,— All man 
is all animal, or, A ll men are all animals. Here we are aware 
that tlie siibject and predicate cannot be made coextensive. If we 
would get rid of the absurdity, we must bring the two notions into 
coextension, by restricting the wider. If we say— Man is animal, 
{Homo est animat), we think, though we do not overtly enounce 
it, All man is animal. And what do we mean here by animal ? 
We do not think,— All, but Some, aninutl. And then we can 
make this indifferently either .subject or predicate. We can think, 
-—we can .say, Some animal is man, that is. Some or All Man ; 
and, e converso,—Man {some or all) is animal, viz. some animal. 

It thus appears that there is a necessity in all ca.ses for thinking 
the jiredicate, at least, as extensive as the subject. Whether it be. 
absolutely, tliat is, out of relation, more extensive, is generally of 
no consequence ; and hence tlic common reticence of common 
language, which never expresses more than can be understood,— 
which always, in fact, for the sake of brevity, strains at ellip.sis. 

2°, But, in fact, ordinary language quantifies the Predicate so 
often as this determination becomes of the smallest import. This 
it does either dh’ectly, by adding all, some, or their equivalent pre¬ 
designations, to the predicate; or it accomplishes the same end 
indirectly, in an exceptive or limitative form. 

“) Directly,—as Peter, John, James, &c., are all the Apostles 
— Mercury, Venus, &q., are all the planets. 
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'>) But this is more frequefttly accomplished indirectly, by the 
equipollent forms of Limitation or Inclusion, and Exception .» 

For example, by the limitative designations, alone or only, we 
say,— Ood alone is good, which is equivalent to saying,— God is all 
good, that is, God is all that is good ; Virtue is the only nobi¬ 
lity, that is, ViHm is all noble, that is, all that is noble.^ The 
symbols of the Catholic and Protestant divisions of Christian¬ 
ity may afford us a logical illustration of the point. The Ca¬ 
tholics say,— Faith, Hope, and Charity alone justify ; that is, the 
three heavenly virtues together are all justifying, that is, all that 
justifies; omne justificans, justum faciens. The Protestants 
say,— Faith alone justifies; that is. Faith, which they hold to 
comprise the other two virtues, is all justifying, that is, all that 


a By the logicians this is called simply 
Excluaion, and the particles, tantum, &c., 
parUculce exclaaivce. This, I think, is 
inaccurate; for it is inclusion, limited by 
an oxclusion,that is meant.—[See Schei- 
bler, Opera Logica, P. iii., c. vii., tit. 3, 
p. 467 et seq.] 

(3 (February 1850.) On the Indirect 
Predesiguation of the Predicate by what 
are called the Exelutive and Exceptive 
pratielea. 

Names of the particles. 

Latin,— unua, unicua, unice; aolua, 
aolum, lotummodo, tantum,, tantummodo; 
duntaxat ; prceciae ; adaquate. Nihil 
prxter, — prcetcrqvAm, — n! niai non. 

English,— one, only, alone, excluaively, 
preciaely, jiiat, aole, aolely, nothing but, 
not except, not beyond. 

I. These particles annexed to the Sub¬ 
ject predcsignate the Predicate univer¬ 
sally, or to its whole extent, denying its 
particularity or indefinitude, and defi¬ 
nitely limiting it to the subject alone. 
As, Man alonephiloaophiaea, (though not 
all do). The dog alone harka, or, doga 
alone bark, (though some do not). Mbm 
. only ia rational, or No animal but man ia 
rational. Nothing but rational ia riaible. 
Of material ihinga there ia nothing living 
{but) not organiaed, and nothing organ- 
iaed not living. God alone ia to be wor- 
ihipped. God ia the aingle,—aole object 


ofworahip. 'Some men only are elect. 

II. Annexed to the Predicate, they 
limit the subject to the predicate, but 
do not define its quantity, or exclude 
from it other subjects. As, Peter only 
play a. The aaeramenta are only tvjo. 
The categories are only ten. John drinks 
only water. 

III. Sometimes the particles sole, 
solely, aingle, alone, only. Sea., are an¬ 
nexed to the Predicate as a predesigna¬ 
tion tantamount to all. As, God ia the 
tingle, — one, — alone, — only, — excluaive, 
— adequate, object of worship. 

On the relation of Exclusive proposi¬ 
tions to those in which the predicate is 
predesignatorl, see Titius, Ars Cogitandi, 
c. vi. §§ 66, 67. Hollman, Philosophia 
Bationalia, § 475. Krcil, Handbuch der 
Logik, § 62. Derodon, Logica Reatituta, 
De Enunciatione, c. v. p. 669 et aeq. 
Keckerman, Syatema Logicce, lib. iii., c. 
11. Opera, t. i. p. 763. 

The doctrine held by the logicians as 
to the excluaum preedicatum, exclusnm 
subjcctum, and excluaum signum, is er¬ 
roneous.—See Scheibler, Opera Logica, 
P. iii., c. vii., tit. 3, p. 457 et aeq. Jao. 
Thomasius, Erotem. Log., c. xxx. p. 67 et 
aeq. [Cf. Fonseca, Inatit. Dial., L. III. 
c. 23. For a detailed exposition of this 
doctrine by Scheibler, see below, p. 261, 
note a. —Ed.] 
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justifies ; omne justificans. In either case, if we translate the 
watchwords into logical simplicity, the predicate appears predo- 
signated. 

Of animals man alone is rational; that is, Man is all rational 
animal. What is rational is alone or only risible; that is. All 
rational is all risiUe, &c. 

I now pass on to the Exceptive Form. To take the motto over¬ 
head,—“ On earth there is nothing great but man.” What does 
this mean ? It means, Man — is—ail earthly great. — Homo — est, 
—omne magnum terestre. And the second clause—“In man 
there is nothing great but mind,”—in like manner gives as its 
logical equipollent— Mind-w—is—all humanly great, that is, all that 
is great in man. {Mens est omne magnum humanmn.)a 

We ought, indeed, as a corollary tSf the'postulate already stated, 
to require to be allowed to translate into equivalent logical tenns 


a Vide Schcibler, Opera Logica, P. iii. 
c. vii. pp. 458, 460, where his examples, 
witli the exposition of the Logicians, 
may he well contrasted with mine. 

[Scheihicr, after referring to tho 
Parva Logiealia of the schoolmen, as 
containing a proposed supplement of 
tho doctrines of Aristotle, proceeds to 
exi)ound tho Propositionea Ejrpmiibile' 
of those treatises. “ Exclusiva onun- 
ciatio est, quio habet particulam ex- 
clusivam, ut, Solua homo est rationalis. 

.Porro exclusivaj enun- 

ciationes sunt duplicis generis. Alias 
sunt exchssivas prasdicati: alias exclu- 
sivas subject!; hoc est, in aliis parti- 
cula exclusiva excludit a ssibjecto, in 
aliis excludit a prasdicato, vcluti haso 
pr<»po.sitio exclusiva e.st: De«s tantitm 
est immorldlts. Estquc exclusiva a sub- 
jecto, hoc sensu. Dens tantum, et non 

homo vel hipis, &c.Omnes 

propo.sitiones exclusivas ambiguas sunt, 
si habeant particulam exclusivam, post 
subjectum propositionis, ante vinculum, 
ut erat in proposito exemplo. Carent 
autem proisositiones exclusivas ilia am- 
biguitate, si vel exclusiva particula, pon- 
atur ante subjectum propositionis, vel 
etiam sequatur copulam. Ibi enim 
indicatur esse propositio exclusiva sub¬ 


ject!, ut, solus homo discurrlt. Hie au¬ 
tem indicatur, esse propositio exclusiva 
prasdicati, ut, Sacramenta Novi Testa- 
menti sunt tantum duo. Prvedicamenta 
tantum, decern.” 

Scheiblcr then proceeds to give the 
following general and special rules of 
Exclusion:— 

“ I. Oeneraliter tenendum est, quod 
aliter sint exponendee exelusivos a preedi- 
cato, ct aliter exclusivw a subjecto. 

“ II. Exclusiva propositio non excludit 
conconiitantia. 

“III. Omnisexclicsiva resolvitur induas 
simplices, alteram afirmatam, alteram 
negatam. Atque hoc est quod vulgo 
dicitur, quod omsiis exclusiva sit hypo- 
thetica. Hypothetica enim propositio 
est quas includit duas alias in virtute, 
vel dispositione sua. Veluti hasc. Solus 
homo est rationalis, asquivalet his dua- 
bus. Homo est rationalis, et quod non est 
homo, non est rationale. Et in specie, 
JSestia non est rationalis. Planta non 

est rationalis. .Atque 

hae duas propositiones vooantur expon- 
entes, sicut propositio exclusiva dicitur 
exjmnibilis. 

“ Speciales autem regulos explicandi 
exclusivas sunt octo: sicut et octo sunt 
genera locutionum exclusivarum. 
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the rhetorical enouncements of common speech. We should not 
do as the logicians have been wont,—introduce and deal with these 
in their grammatical integrity; for this would be to swell out and 
deform our science with mere grammatical accidents; and to such 
fortuitous accrescences the formidable volume, especially of tlie 
older Logics, is mainly owing. In fact, a large proportion of the 
scholastic .system is merely grammatical. 

3°, The whole doctrine of the non-quantification of the predicate 
is only another example of the passive sequacity of the logicians. 
They follow obediently in the footsteps of their gr eat ma.ster. We 
owe this doctrine and its prevalence to the precept and authority 
of Aristotle. He prohibits once and a^in the annexation of the 
universal predesignation to the predicate. For why, he says, such 
predesignation would render the proposition absurd ; giving as his 
only example and proof of this, the judgment —All man is all 
animal. This, however, is only valid as a refutation of the ridicu¬ 
lous doctrine, held by no one, that any predicate may be universally 


“I. Propoaitlo exHuinvavniversaJis af- 
fimiatiia, cujvs siynum non ncyatur, ufc, 
Tantnm omnis homo currit, exponitur 
sic, Omnia homo currit, et aiihil alind ab 
homine currit. Vocari solet haeo exposi- 
tio Patek, quia prior ejus pars est uni¬ 
versalis affirmativa, quod noUt A. Et, 
Vlterso p.ars est universalis negativa, quod 
indicist in posteriori sjllaba litera E. 

“II. Propoailio particularia, nl uulc- 
finita affirmatircu, in qua aiqniim non 
negatur, ut Tantiim homo currit, exponi¬ 
tur sie, Homo currit, et nihil alind ab 
homine currit. Vocatur ha:c expositio, 
Nise. 

“ III. Propoailio excluaira, in quaaig- 
n um non negatur, unireraalia negatica, ut, 
Tantnm nnllua /toTOO curri<, exi>onitursio, 
NuUua homo currit, et quodlibet aliud ab 
homine currit, vocatur, Ten.\x.” 

“IV. Excluaira cujua aignum non ne¬ 
gatur particularia rel indefinita negativa, 
ut, Tantnm homo non currit, exponitur 
6ic, /lomo non currit, et quodlibet aliud 
ab homine currit, vocatur, Storax. 

“V. Excluaiva, in qua aignum negatur, 
affirmativa et unireraalia, ut. Non tan¬ 
tnm omnia homo currit, exponitur sic. 


Omnia homo currit, etaliquod aliud ab 
homme currit, vocatur, Canos. 

“ VI. In qua dgnum negatur, exiatena 
unireraalia affirmaliia, ut. Non tanluni 
nulluahomo currit, sic exponitur, Nnllua 
homo currit, et aliquid aliud ab homine 
non currit, vocatur, Eecit. 

“ VII. Ercluaiia, in qua aignum nega- 
tnr, exiatena particularia affirmatix'a, ut, 
Nontantum aliquiahomo cio'rif, expositur 
sic, Aliquia homo currit, aliquid aliud 
ab homine currit, voc.itur, I’lLOS. 

“ VIII. Negativa particularia exclu- 
aieo! propoaitionea, cujua aignum negatur, 
ut. Non tantum aliquia homo non currit, 
exponitur sic, A liquia homo non cun it, et 
aliquid aliud ab homine non currit, voca¬ 
tur, Nobis. 

“ Differentia autem propositionis cx- 
clusivas et excoptivae est evnlens. Nempo 
exclusiva pncdicatum vendicat uni sub- 
jeeto, aut a subjecto excludit alia pi-acdi- 
cata, ut, Solua Deua bon ua eat. Exceptiva 
autem statuit universale subjectuni, in- 
dicatque aliquid contineri sub isto uni- 
versali, de quo non dicatur pncdicatum, 
ut, Omne animal eat irrationale, preefer 
hominem .”—Ed.J 
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quantified; for, to employ his own example, what absurdity is 
there in saying that some animal is all man ? Yet this non¬ 
sense, (be it spoken with all reverence of the Stagirite), has imposed 
the precept on the systems of Logic down to the present day. 
Nevertheless, it could be shown by a cloud of instances from the 
Aristotelic writings tlieniselves, that this rule is invalid; nay 
Aristotle’s own doctrine of Induction, which is far more correct 
than that usually taught, proceeds upon the silent abolition of the 
erroneous canon. The doctrine of the logicians is, therefore, 
founded on a blunder; which is only doubled by the usual aver¬ 
ment that the predicate, in what are technically called reciprocal 
pi'opositions, is taken universally vi matericc and not vi forma'. 

But, 4°, Tlie non-quantification of the predicate in thought is 
given up by the logicians tlieujseSves, but only in certain cases 
where they were’ forcctl to admit, and to the amount which they 
could not possibly deny. TJie predicate, they confes.s, is quanti¬ 
fied by particularity in aflirmative, by universality in negative, 
propositions. But why the quantification, formal quantification, 
should be thus restricted in thought, they furnish us with no valid 
reason. 

To these two errors 1 might perhaps add as a third, the confu¬ 
sion and perplexity arising from the attempt of Aristotle and the 
logicians to deal with indefiniie, (or, as I would call them, indesig- 
nate), terms, instead of treating them merely as verbal ellipses, to 
be filled up in the expression before being logically considered; 
and I might also add as a fourth, the additional complexity and 
I>erplexity introduced into the science by viewing propositions, 
likewise, as affected by the four or six modalities. But to these 
I shall not advert. 

These are the two principal errors which have involved our 
.systems of Logic in confusion, and prevented their evolution in 
simplicity, harmony, and completeness ;—which have condemned 
them to bits and fragments of the science, and for these bits and 
fragments have made a load of rules and exceptions indispensable, to 
avoid falling into frequent and* manifest absurdity. It was in 
reference to these two errors chiefly, that I formerly gave you aS*a 
self-evident Postulate of Logic—“ Explicitly to state what has been 
implicitly thought; ” in other words, that before dealing logically 
with a proposition, we are entitled to understand it, that is, to 
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ascertain and to enounce its meaning. This quantification of the 
predicate of a judgment, is, indeed, only the beginning of the appli¬ 
cation of the Postulate; but we shall find that at every step it 
enables us to cast away, as useless, a multitude of canons, which 
at once disgust the student, and, if not the causes, are at least the 
signs, of imperfection in the science. 

I venture then to assert, that there is only one species of Con¬ 
version, and that one thorough-going and self-sufiicient. I mean 
Pure, or Simple Conversion. The other species,—all are admitted 
to be neither thorough-going nor self-sufficient,—they are in fact 
only other logical processes, accidentally combined with a transpo¬ 
sition of the subject and predicate. The conversio per accidens 
of Boethius, as an Ampliative operation, has no logical existence ; 
it is material and precarious, dnd has righteously been allowed to 
drop out of science. It is now merely an historical curiosity. As 
a Restrictive operation, in which relation alone it stiU stands in our 
systems, it is either merely fortuitous, or merely possible through 
a logical process quite distinct from Conversion, I mean that of 
Restriction or Sub<alternation, which will be soon explained. Con- 
versio per contrapositionem is a change of terms,—a substitution 
of new elements, and only holds through contradiction,® being just 
as good without as with conversion. The Contingent Conversion 


a [See Ariatolle, Topiea, L. ii. c. 
8. Sootus, Bauiiea, Mendoisa, silently 
following each other, have held that 
contraposition is only mediate, infinita- 
tion, requiring Constaatia, &c. Wholly 
wrong. See Arriaga .—Cursua Philoao- 
p/iicua, D. II. 8. 4. p. 18. [“ Observ.an- 

dum est praedictaa consequentiaa (per 
contrapositionem) malas esse ct insfca- 
biles, nisi accesserit alia propositio in 
antccedenti qua) iuipartit existentiam 
subjecti conacquentis. Tunc enim firma 
erit consequentia, e.g. Omnia homo eat 
alhiis et non album eat, ergo mnne non 
alinim eat non homo. Alioquin si core- 
atantiam ill.am non poaueris in antece-’ 
denti, instabitur illi consequentise in 
oventu, in quo nihil sit non album, et 
omnis homo sit albus.” Bannes, Inatit. 
Min Dial. h. vi. c. 2, p. 630.—Ed.] 
Buie for Finite Prejocents given. 


With the single exception of E n E (A 
n A) the other seven propositions may 
be converted by Connterposition under 
the following rule,—‘ Let the terms b«i 
infinitated and transposed, the predesig¬ 
nations remaining as before.’ 

With the two additional exceptions 
of the two convertible propositions, 
A f I, and I f A, the infinitated propo¬ 
sitions hold good withont the transposi¬ 
tion of the terms. 

Buie for Infinite Prejaeonts given. 

With the single exception of n I f n I, 
(nE = n = nE being impossible), the 
other six propositions may be converted 
by Connterposition under the following 
rule,—‘ Let the terms bo uninfinitated 
and transposed, the predesignations re¬ 
maining as before.’ 

Contraposition isnot explicitly evolved 
by Aristotle in Prior Analytica, but is 
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of the lower Greeks * is not a conver^on,—^is not a logical process 
at all, and has been worthily ignored by the Latin world. But 
let us now proceed to see that Simple Conversion, as I have 
asserted, is thorough-going and all-sufficient. Let us try it in 
all the eight varieties of categorical propositions. But I shall 
leave this explication to yourselves, and in the examination will 
call for a statement of the simple conversion, as applied to aU the 
eight propositional forms. 

It thus appears, that this one method of conversion has every 
advantage over those of the logicians. 1°, It is Natural; 2% It 


is Imperative ; 3°, It is Simple 
cise ; 6% It is Thorough-going: 

evolved from his Topics, L. ii. co. 1, 8, 
alibi. De Interpretatione, c. 14. Seo 
ConimbricCDses, In Arist. Dial., An. 
Prior., h. I. q. i. p. 271. Bannes, Instit. 
Minoris Dialecticcc, L. v. c. 2, p. 632. 
Burgersdicius, Instit. Lotj. L. i. c. 32. 

Firat explicitly enounced by Averroes 
according to Molinaeus, {Elementa Tjopi- 
ca, L. i. 0 . 4, p. 54). I cannot find any 
notice of it in Averroes. He ignores it, 
name and thing. It is in Anonymus, 
I)e Sylloyismo, f. 42 b., in Nicephorus 
Blemmidas, Epit. I^xj., o. xxxi. p. 222 ; 
but long before him Boethius has all 
the kinds of Conversion,— Simplex, Per 
Accidens, et Per Oppositionem (Intro- 
dactio ad Syllogismos, p. 676), what he 
calls Per Contrajmitionem, (De SijUo- 
gismo Categorieo, L. i. 689.) Is he the 
inventor of the name ? It seems so. 
Long before Boethius, ^pnleius, (in 
second century), has it as one of the five 
species of Conversion, but giv> s it no 
name—only descriptive,see Dellabilml. 
Doct. Plat., L. lii. p. 33. Alexander, In 
An. Pr., i. c. 2, f. 10 a, h.as it as of pro¬ 
positions, not of terms, which is con¬ 
version absolutely. Vide Philoponus, In 
An. Pr., I. f. 12 a. By them called 4m- 
irrpo(pii <rbv 4m6«(r«(. So Magentinus, 
In An. Prior., i. 2, f. 3 b. 

That Contraposition is not properly 
Conversion—(this being a species of con¬ 
sequence)—an a!quipollence of proposi¬ 
tions, not a conversion of their terms. 


4°, It is Direct; 5°, It is Pre- 
Whereas their processes are—1°, 

, UToldius, Logica Recognita, o. xii. p. 
299. Crakanthorpe, Logica, L. iii. o. 
10, p. 180. Bannes, Instit. Min. Dial., 
L. v. c. 2, p. 630. Bustachius, SumnM 
Philosophiw, Logica, P. II. tract, i. q. 3, 
p. 104. Horbart, Lehrbueh der Logik, 
p. 78. Scotus, Queestiones, In An. Prior., 
L. i. q. 15, f. 258 b. Chauvin, ». Con- 
versio. Isendoorn, Cursus Logicus,p. 308. 

That Contraposition is useless and 
perplexing. See Chauvin, v. Conversio. 
Arriaga, Cursus, Philosophicus, p. 18. 
Titius, Ars Cogitandi, c. viii. § 19 et seq. 
D’Abra de R.-u:onis, Tot. Phil. Tract., 
Logica, ii. q. 4, p. 316. Bannes, Instit. 
Min. Dial.,p. 529.] 

a [Blemmidas.] [Epitome Logica, o. 
31, p. 222. The following extract 
will explain the nature of this con¬ 
version. 'H S' iv irporiaeat ytvop^tni 
&.yriaTpo(pii, it ri/v piv ri^tv ran Spun * 
qroXArrei, rhv avrSv TTjpovffa Karrtyopov- 
pevov Kal rhv avrhv iewoKfipevov • pAirrtn 
8i t))!' irot<in)TO peraSiWei, noiovoa riiv 
a'Teoq>ariK^v irpSraotv KaragtaxM^v, nht 
KaraipariKiiv iiro<paTiK‘^v. Kal Xeytrat 
aSrri ivSexopivn ivTiOTpOKpii, &s 2irl pSin)s 
rijs ivSexopergs 0Ai>s avviarapivri • oToy, 
Tir tySpanros Koitrai, ns HySpanros on \o6- 
erai • aSrri S' oin hy eftj Kupias &vn- 
OTpo<p'fi. This so-called contingent con¬ 
version is in fact nothing more than the 
assertion, repeated by many Latin logi¬ 
cians, that in contingent matter subcon¬ 
trary propositions are both true.—E d.] 
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Unnatural; 2°, Precarious ; <3°, Complex; 4°, Circuitous; 5°, Con¬ 
fused ; 6°, Inadequate : breaking down in each and all of their 
species. The Greek Logicians, subsequent to Aristotle, have well 
and truly said, avTttTT/oo^Tj ia-TLV l<TO(rTpo<jyt] Tts “omnisconversio 
est sequiversio ” “ that is, all conversion is a conversion of equal into 
equal; and had they attended to this principle, they would have 
developed conversion in its true unity and simplicity. They would 
have considered, 1°, That the absolute quantity of the proposi¬ 
tion, be it convertend or converse, remains always identical; 2°, 
That the several quantities of the collated notions remain always 
identical, the whole change being the transposition of the quanti¬ 
fied notion, which was in the subject place, into the place of pre¬ 
dicate, and vice versd. 

Aristotle and the logfcianS" ere, therefore, wrong; 1°, Tn not 
considering the proposition simply as the complement, that is, as 
the equation or non-equation, of two compared notions, but, on the 
contrary, considering it as determined in its quantity by one of 
these notions more than by the other. 2°, They were wrong, in 
according too great an importance to the notions considered as pro- 
positional tenns, that is, as subject and predicate, independently 
of the import of these notions in themselves. 3°, They were 
wrong, in according too preponderant a weight to one of these 
terms over the other; but differently in different parts of the 
system. For they were wrong, in the doctrine of Judgment, in 
allowing the quantity of the proposition to be determined exclu¬ 
sively by the.quantity of the subject term ; whereas they wejje 
wrong, as we shall see, in the doctrine of Reasoning, in considering 
a syllogism as exclusively relative to the quantity of the predicate 
(extension). So much for the theory of Conversion. Before con¬ 
cluding, I have, however, to obseiwe, as a correctioir of the preva¬ 
lent ambiguity and vacillation, that the two propositions of the 
process together might be called the convei-tentov convex-ting, (pro- 
positio/ies convertentes); and whilst of these the original proposi¬ 
tion is named the convex-tend {propositio convex-tenda), its product 
would obtain the title of convexse, coxioerted, {propositio conversa).^ 
' The other species of Immediate Inference will not detain us 
long. Of these, there are two noticed by the logicians. 

• a See above, p. 2o6 .—Ed. /3 See above, vol. i. p. 262.— Ed. 
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The first of these, Eqwipollence, (fequipoUentia), or, as I would 
term it, Double Negation, is deserving of bare mention. It is of 
mere grammatical relevancy. The negation of a negation is tanta¬ 
mount to an affirmation. B is not not-A, is manifestly only a 
roundabout way of saying B is A ; and, vice versd, we may express 
a position, if we perversely choose, by sublating a sublation. The 
immediate inference of Equipollence is thus merely the grammati¬ 
cal translation of an affirmation into a double negation, or of a 
double negation into an affirmation. Non-mdlus sind Non-nemq, 
for example, are merely other grammatical expressions for aliquis 
or quidam. So Nonnihil, Nonnunquam, Nonnusquam, &c. 

The Latin tongue is almost peculiar among languages for such 
double negatives to expres.s an affirmative. Of course the few 
which have found their place in*Logic,'instead of being despised 
or relegated to Grammar, have been fondly commented on by the 
ingenuity of the scholastic logicians. In English, some author’s 
are fond of this indirect and idle way of sjjeaking ; they jrrefer 
saying—“I entertain a not unfavourable opinion of such a one,” 
to saying directly, I entertain of him a favourable opinion. 
Neglecting this, I pass on to 

The third species of Immediate Inference, noticed by the 
logicians. This they call Buhalternation, but it may be more 
unambiguously styled Restriction. If I have £100 at my credit 
in the bank, it is evident that I may draw for £5 or £10. In like 
manner, if I can say unexclusively, that all men are animals, I can 
say restrictively, that negroes or any other fraction of mankind are 
animals. This restriction is Bilateral, when we re.strict both sub¬ 
ject and 2 rredicate, as— 

All Triangle is all trilateral. All ratiinial is all risible. 

.’. tiomn triangle is some trilateral. .'. Hnme rational is some risible. 

It is Unilateral, by restricting the omnitude or universality either 
of the Subject or of the Predicate. 

Of the Subject— 

All man is some animal; • 

. ’. Some man is some animal. 


Of the Predicate, as— 
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Some nninial is all risible; 

Some animal is some risible. 

It has not been noticed by the logicians, that there is only an 
inference by this process, if the some in the inferred proposition 
means some at least, that is, some not exclusive of all; for if we 
think by the some, some only, that is, some, not all, so far from 
there being any competent inference, there is in fact a real opposi¬ 
tion. The logicians, therefore, to vindicate their doctrine of the 
Opposition of Subalternation, ought to have declared, that the some 
was here in the sense of some only; and to vindicate their doctrine 
of the Inference of Subalternation, they ought, in like manner, to 
have declared, that the some was here taken in the counter sense 
of some at least. It could easily'be shown, that the errors of the 
logicians in regard to Opposition, are not to be attributed to 
Aristotle. 

Before leaving this process, it may be proper to observe that we 
might well call its two jiropositions together the restringent or 
restrictive, (propositiones resti'ingentes vel restrictivai) ; the given 
proposition might be called the restringend, (propositio restrin- 
genda), and the product the restrict or restricted, {propositio 
restricta.) 

So much for the species of Immediate Inference recognised by 
the logicians. 

There is, however, a kind of immediate inference overlooked by 
logical writers. I have formerly noticed, that they enumerate, 
(among the species of Oiiposition), Subcontrariety, (subcoiitrarietas, 
vnepavT lottos), to wit,—some is, some is not; but that this is not 
in fact an opposition at all, (as in truth neither is Subalterna¬ 
tion in a certain sense.) Subcontrariety, in like manner, is with 
them not an opposition between two partial somes, but between 
different and different; in fact, no opposition at all. But if they 
are thus all wrong by commission, they are doubly wrong by 
omission, for they overlook the immediate inference which the 
relation of propositions in Subcontrariety affords. This, however, 
is sufficiently manifest. If I can say, All men are some animals, 
or. Some animals are all men, I am thereby entitled to say,— 
AU men are not some animals, or Some animals are not some 
men. Of course here the some in the inferred propositions means 
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some other, as in the original proposition, some only; but the 
inference is perfectly legitimate, being merely a necessary explica¬ 
tion of the thought: for inasmuch as I think and say that all men 
are some animals, I can think and say that they are some animals 
only, which implies that they are a certain some, and not any 
other animals." This inference is thus not only to some others 
indefinitely, but to all others definitely. It is further either aflSrma- 
tive from a negative antecedent, or negative from an afiirmative. 
Finally, it is not bilateral, as not of subject and predicate at 
once; but it is unilateral, either of the subject or of the predi¬ 
cate. This inference of Subcontrariety, I would call Integration, 
because the mind here tends to determine all the parts of a whole, 
whereof a part only has been given. The two propositions toge¬ 
ther might be called the integi^C or integrant, {pi'opositiones 
integrates vel integrantes). The given proposition would be styled 
the integrand, (propositio integranda); and the product, the 
integrate, (pt’ojjositio integratd). 0 

I may refer you for various observations on the Quantification 
of the Predicate, to the collection published under the title, 
Discussions on Philosojihy and Literature. 


The grand general or dominant result of the doctrine on which 
I have already partially touched, but which I will now explain 
consecutively and more in detail, is as follows :—^Touching Proposi¬ 
tions,—Subject and Predicate;—^touching Syllogisms,—in Catego- 
ricals. Major and Minor Terms, Major and Minor Premise.s, Figures. 
First, Second, Third, Fourth, and even what I call No Figure, are 
all made convertible with each other, and all conversion reduced to a 
simple equation; whilst in Hypotheticals, both the species, (viz. 
Conjunctive and Disjunctive reasonings), are shown to be forms 

a If we say some omimal is all man, Iherefore, some animals are not some 
aaA. some animal is not any man; m that ^ animals. 

case, we must bold some as meaning 0 Mem. Immediate inference of Con- 
some only. We may have a mediate tradiction omitted. Also of Belatioif, 
syllogism on it, as:— which would come under Equipollcnce. 

[For Tabular Schemes of Propositional 
Some animals are all men; Forms, and of their Mutual Relations, 

Some animals are not any man; gee below, pp. 277, 278 .—Ed.] 
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not of mediate argumentatioti at all, but merely complex varieties 
of the immediate inference of Eestriction or Subalternation, and 
are relieved of a load of pex’versions, limitations, exceptions, and 
rules. The differences of Quantity and Quality, &c. thus alone 
remain; and by these exclusively are Terms, Propositions, and 
Syllogisms formally distinguished. Quantity and Quality combined 
constitute the only real di.scrimination of Syllogistic Mood. Syllo¬ 
gistic Figure vanishes, with its perplexing apparatus of special 
rules; and even the General Laws of Syllogism proper are reduced 
to a single compendious canon. 

This doctrine is foxinded on the postulate of Logic:—To state 
in language, what is efficient in thoxight; in other word.s. Before 
proceeding to deal logically with any proposition or syllogism, we 
must be allowed to detcrftiine'aikl express what it means. 

First, then, in regard to Propositions.—In a proposition, the 
two terms, the Subject and Predieate, have each their quantity in 
thought. This quantity is not always expressed in language, for 
language tends always to abbreviation; but it is always under¬ 
stood. For example, in the propo.sition. Men are animals, what 
do we mean? We do not mean that some men, to the exclusion 
of others, are animals, but we use the abbreviated expression 
onen for the thought all men. Logic, therefore, in virtue of 
its postulate, wanant.s, nay requires, us to state this explicitly. 
Let us, therefore, overtly quantify the subject, and say. All men 
are animals. So far we have dealt with the proposition,— 
we have quantified in langu.age the subject, a.s it was quantified 
in thought. 

But the predicate still remains. We have said— All men are 
animals. But what do we mean by animals ? Do we mean all 
animals, or some animals ? Not the former; for dogs, horses, 
oxen, &c. are animals as well as men, and dog-s, horses, oxen, &c. 
are not men. Men, therefore, are animals, but exclusively of dogs, 
horses, oxen, &c. All men, therefore, ai'c not equivalent to all 
animals ; that is, we cannot say, as we cannot think, that all men 
are all animals. But we can "say, for in thought we do affirm, 
that all men are some animals. 

But if we can say, as we do think, that all men are some 
animals, we can, on the other hand, likewise say, as we do think, 
that some animals are all men. 
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If this be true, it is a matter of iiJdifference, in a logical point 
of view, (whatever it may be in a rhetorical), which of the two 
terms be made the subject or predicate of the proposition; and 
whichsoever term is made the subject in the first instance, may, 
in the second, be converted into the predicate, and whichsoever 
term is made the predicate in the first instance, may, in the 
second, be converted into the subject. 

From this it follows ;— 

1°, That a proposition is .simply an equation, an identification, 
a bringing into congruence, of two notions in respect to their 
Exten.sion. I say, in respect to their Exten-sion, for it is this quan¬ 
tity alone which admits of ampliation or restriction, the Compre¬ 
hension of a notion remaining always the same, being always taken 
at its amount. • * * 

2°, The total quantity of the proposition to be converted, and 
the total quiintity of the proposition the product of the conver¬ 
sion, is always one and the same. In this unexclusive point of 
view, all conversion is merely simple conversion ; and the dis¬ 
tinction of a conversion, as it is ealled, by accident, arises only 
from the partial view of the logician.s, who have looked merely to 
the quantity of the subject. They, accordingly, denominated a pro- 
po.sition \iniversid or particular, as its .siibjcct merely was quanti¬ 
fied by the predcsignation some or all; and where a proposition 
like. All men are animals, (in thought, some animals), was con¬ 
verted into the proposition, Some animals are men, (in thought, 
all mero), they erroneously supposed that it lost quantity, was re¬ 
stricted, and became a i)aiticular proposition. 

It can hardly bo said that the logicians contemplated the re¬ 
conversion of .sueh a pi'oposition as the preceding; for they did 
not (or rarely) give the name of conversio per accidens to the case 
in which the proposition, on their theory, was turned from a par¬ 
ticular into a universal, as when we reconvert the pro2JOsition, 
Some animals are men, into the projio.sition. All men are ani¬ 
mals!* They lUcewise neglected such affirmative propositions as 

« 

o See above, vol. i. p. 264 .—Ed. [A liua, Logiea, t. ii. 1. i. q. i. c. 2, p. 32. FoV 
mistake by logicians in general, that Aristotle uses the terms universal, and 
partial conversion, iv gepti, is the mere partial conversion, simply to express 
synonym of per accidens, and that the whether the convertens is an universal or 
former is so used by Aristotle. See V.al- particular proposition. See § 4 of the 
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had in thought both subject and predicate quantified to their 
whole extent; as. All triangvlar figure is trilateral, that is, if 
expressed as understood, AU tria/agvlar is all trilateral figure ,— 
All rational is risible, that is, if explicitly enounced, AU rational 
is all risible animal. Aristotle, and subsequent logicians, had 
indeed frequently to do with propositions in which the predicate 
was taken in its full extension. In these the logicians,—but, be it 
observed, not Aristotle,—attempted to remedy the imperfection of 
the Aristotelic doctrine, which did not allow the quantification of 
the predicate to be taken logically or formally into account in 
affirmative propositions, by asserting that in the obnoxious cases 
the predicate was distributed, that is, fully quantified, in virtue of 
the matter, and not in virtue of the form, (yi materioe, non rations 
formce). But this is al'togefluTr erroneous. For in thought wo 
generally do, nay, often must, fully quantify the predicate. In our 
logical conversion, in fact, of a proposition like All men are 
animals,—some animals, wo must formally retain in thought, 
for we cannot formally abolish, the universal quantification of 
the predicate. We, accordingly, must formally allow the propo¬ 
sition thus obtained,— Some animals are all men.' 

The error of the logicians is further shown by our most naked 
logical notation j for it is quite as easy and quite as natural to 
quantify A, B, or C, as predicate, as to quantify A, B, or C, as 
subject Thus, AK B is some A; Some A is all B. 


:B 



I may here also animadvert on the counter defect, the counter 


chapter on Conversion, {An. Prior., i. 2), 
where particular affirmatives are said to 
he necessarily converted, 

Converno per accident is in two forms 
differently defined by different logicians. 
The first by Boethius, by whom the name 
was originally given, is that in which the 
quantity of the proposition is contin¬ 
gently changed either from greater to 


lesa,orfrom less to greater, saZva veritate, 
the quality of the terms and proposi¬ 
tions remaining always the same. So 
Ridiger, Pc Senau Veri et Falsi, p. 303. 
The second is that of logicians in gene¬ 
ral, where the quantity of the proposi¬ 
tion is diminished, the quality of the 
propositions and terms remainipg the 
same, scUva veritate.] 
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error, of the logicians, in their doctrine of Negative Propositions. 
In negative propositions they say the predicate is always distri¬ 
buted,—always taken in its full extension. Now this is altogether 
untenable. For we always can, and frequently do, think the pre¬ 
dicate of negative propositions as only partially excluded from the 
sphere of the subject. For example, we can think, as our naked 
diagraiiis can show,— All men are not some animals, that is, not 
irrational animals. In point of fact, so often as we think a sub¬ 
ject as partially included within the sphere of a predicate, eo ipso 
we think it as partially, that is, particularly, excluded therefrom. 
Logicians are, therefore, altogether at fault in their doctrine, that 
the predicate i.s always distributed, i.e. always universal, in negative 
propositions.® 

But, 3°, If the preceding theory*be true,—if it be true that sub¬ 
ject and predicate are, as quantified, always simply convertible, 
the proposition being in feet only an enouncement of their equa¬ 
tion, it follows, (and thi.s also is an adequate test), that we may at 
will identify the two terms by making them both the subject or 
both the predicate of the same proposition. And this we can do. 
For we can not only say—as A is B, so conversely B is A, or as 
All men ai'e some animals, so, conversely, Some animals are all 
men ; but equally say— A and B are convertihle, or. Convertible 
are B and A; All men and some animals are convertible, (that is. 


06 [Melanchtlion, {Erotemaia^ L. ii. Dc 
Convcrsiouc, p. 516), foUowe<l by liis 
pui>il and commentator Strigelina, {In 
Erotemiita, pp. 576, 581), and by Keck- 
ermann, Lotj. Tj.ii. c. 3, Op. 

222 ), and others, thinks that “^there 
iii a gi eater force of the particle 
{uulhts, not rt/?y),thau of tlio particle 
(pmnis). For, in a universal negative, 
the force of the negation is so spread 
over the whole proposition, that in its 
coil version the same sign is retained, (as 
—Xo xtar is consumed; therefore, no 
fame which is consumed is a star): 
whereas such conversion docs not take 
place in a univeival aflinnative.** This 
Strigelius compares to the dilfusion of 
a ferment or acute poison ; axlding that 
the affirmative particle is limited to the 
subject, whilst the negative extends to 

VOL. IT. 


both subject and predicate, in other 
words, to the whole proposition. 

This doctrine is altogether erroneous. 
It is an erroneous theory devised to 
explain an erroneous practice. In the ^ 
first place, wc have here a commutation 
of negation with quantification ; and, at 
the same time, conversion, direct con¬ 
version at least, will not be said to 
change the quality either of a negative 
or affirmative pr«»position. In the se¬ 
cond place, it cannot be pretended that 
negation has an exclusive or even greater 
ajftnity to universal than to particu- 
Lar quantification. Wo can equally well, 
say not some, not aU, not any ; and the 
reason why one of these forms is pre¬ 
ferred, lies certainly not in any attrac¬ 
tion or affinity to the negative par- 
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some convertible things), or, Convertible, (that is, some convertible 
things), are some animals and all men. By convertible, I mean 
the same, the identical, the congruent, &c.a 


The general errors in regard to Conversion,—the errors from 
whicli all the rest proceed, are— 

1°, The omission to quantify the predicate throughout. 

2°, The conceit that the quantities did not belong to the terms. 

3°, The conceit that the quantities were not to be transposed 
with their relative terms. 

4®, The one-.sided view that the proposition was not equally 
composed of the two terins, biA was more dependent on the sub¬ 
ject than on the predicate. 

5°, The consequent error that the quantity of the subject term 
determines the quantity of the proposition absolutely. 


o [With the doctrine of Conversion 
taught in the text, compare the follow¬ 
ing authorities : — Laurentius Valla, 
DUtleelka, L. ii. c. 24, f. 37. Titiua, 
Arg Oog'itaniU, (v. Ridiger, De Sensu 
Veri et Falai, L. ii. c. i. p. 232). 
Reuach, Syslfma Lor/icHm, | 380, p. 413 
H seq., od. 1741. Hollmanu, Lorjiea, § 89, 
p. 172. Ploucquet. Fries, Lo<jil-, § 33, 
p. 146. E. Reiuhold, Loyik, § 117, p. 
286. Ancients .referred to by Am- 
monius. In Be Inlerp., c. vii., § 4, f.. . . 
Pauliia Vallius, Logiea, t. ii.. In An. 
Prior., L. i. q. ii. c. iv.] [VaUa 1. c. 
says :—“ Non amplius ac latius accipitur 
pncdicatum quam subjectura. Ideoque 
cum illo convorti potest, ut omnis homo 
egt amimal; non utique totum genus 
animal, sod aliqua pars hujus generis . . 
ergo, Aliqua quirs animalis eat in omni 
liomine. Item, Quidam homo eat ani¬ 
mal, scilicet est qiuedam para animalia, 
®*’8o> Qu<edam para animalia eat quidam 
homo, &c.” Gottlieb Gerhard Titius, 
Ara Cogitandi, c. vii. § 3 e< aeq., p. 126. 
Lipsi®, 1723 (first ed. 1701). “ Nihil 
autem aliud agit Conversio, quam ut 
simpliciter prcedicatum et subjectum 
transponat, hino ncc qualitatom nee 


quantitatem iis largitur, aut eaa mutat, 
sed prout reperit, ita convertit. Ex 
quo necessario sequitur conversionem 
esse uniformem ac omncs propositioucs 
codem plane mode convert!. Per ex- 
empla, (1), Nullua homo eat lapia, ergo, 
Hulliia lapia eat homo, (2), Quidam homo 
non eat medicua {omnia), ergo, Mediciia 
non eat homo quidam, seu Nullua medicua 
eat homo quidam . . . (3), llic Petrus 
non eat doetua (omnis), ergo. Omnia doc- 
tua non eat hie Petrus . . . (i), Omnis 
homo est animal (quoddam), ergo. Quod- 
dam animal eat homo (5), Quidam homo 
currit (particulariter), ergo, Quidam eur- 
rens est homo, (6), Jlic Paulns eat doetua 
(quidam), ergo, Quidam doetua est hie 
Paulua. In omnibus his exemplis sub- 
jeotum cum sua quantitate in locum 
prajdioati, et hoc, eodem mode, in illius 
sedem transponitur, ut nulla penitus 
ratio Bolida appareat, quare conversi¬ 
onem in diversaa species divellere de- 
beamus. Vulgo tamen aliter sentiunt 
quando triplicem conversionem, nempe 
simplicem, per accidens, ac per contra- 
poaitionem, adstruunt. . . . Enimvero 
conversio per accidens et per contrapoai- 
tionem gratis asseritur, nam conversio 
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(}°, The consequent error that thA’e was any increase or dimi¬ 
nution of the total quantity of the proposition. 

7°, That thoroughgoing conversion could not take place by one, 
and that the simple, form. 

8°, That all called in at least the form of Accidental Conversion ; 
all admitting at the same time that certain moods remain incon¬ 
vertible. 

9°, That the majority of logicians resorted to Contraposition, 
(which is not a conversion at aU) ; some of them, however, as 
Burgersdyk, admitting that certain moods still remained obstinately 
inconvertible. 

10°, That they thus introduced a form which was at best indi¬ 
rect, vague, and useless, in fact not a conversion at all. 

11°, That oven admitting that •all the moods were convertible 
by one or other of the three forms, the same mood was convertible 
by more than one. 


propositionis affirmantis universalis per- 
inde simplex cst ac oa qua uuiver8.aUs 
negons convortitur, licet post earn sub- 
jectum sit pirticulare; conversionis 
enim Uio nulla culpa e.st, <iua) quauti- 
tatem, quoo non adest, largiri nec p)tcHt 
neo debot. . . . Error vulgaris doctrinaj, 
nisi fallor, inde est, quod cxistimaverino 
ad convei-sionem simplicom requiri, ut 
jyradiciUam assamat et qiiantita- 

tern snhjeeti . . . Conversionem pir 

contnijionilionan quod attinet, facile os- 
tendi potest (1) exempla hcic jactari 
solita, posse convert! simpliciter; (2) 
conversionem per coutrapositioncm, to- 
vera non esse conversionem j intei-im (3) 
putativam istam convei'siunem non in 
univeimli affirmante, et particular! ne- 
gante solum, sed in omnibus potius pro- 
positionibus locum haboie . . . «.</., 
Qiwddam animal non est qiaidrupes, ergo, 
Nallm qaadrupcs est animal qnoddam” 
See the criticism of the doctrine of 
Titius by Ridiger, quoted below, p. 311. 
Ploucquet, Metkodus Calculandi itl 
Logicis, p. 49 (1763). “ Intellectio identi- 
tatis subject! ct pra 2 dicati est affirmatio, 
. . . Omnis circulus est linea curea. 

Quo: propositio logice expressa hsec est: 
—Omnis circulus est qnadam linea curva. 


Quo pacto id, quod intelHgitur in pnedi- 
cato identificaturcum co quod intclligitur 
in Hubjecto. Sive norim, sive non norim 
lU'ajter circulura dari quoque alias cur- 
varum species, verum tamcn est quan- 
dam linoam curvam sensu comprekcnsico 
sumtam, esso omnem circulum, seu owt- 
nem circulum esso quundam liucam cur¬ 
vam.” Vallius, 1. c. “ Negativa) vero 
oonvertuntur et in particulares ot in 
universalos negativas; ut si dicamua, 
Socrates non est lapis, convertens illius 
erit, Aliqnis lapis non est Socrates, ct 
Nullus lapis est Socraies, et idem di- 
cendum erit dc omni alia simili propusi- 
tione.”—En.] 

[That Universal AiHrmativo Proposi¬ 
tions may bo converted simply, if their 
predicates are reciprocating, see Uor- 
vinus. Instil. Phil. Hat., § 514. leiuo, 
1742. Baumgarten, Logica, § 280, 
1765. Scotus, In. An. Pr., L. i. qu. 
14. Ulrich, Instit. Log. et Met., 
^i.2, 177, (1785). Kreil, Logik, §§ 46, 
62, (1789). Isendoom, Logica Peripog 
tetica, L. iii. c. 8, pp. 430, 431. Wal¬ 
lis, Logica, L. ii. c. 7. Zabarella, In. 
An. Prior, Tabulae, p. 148. Lambert, 
De Universaliori Calculi Idea, § 24 et 
eeq.] 
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12°, That all this mass of error and confusion was from their 
overlooking the necessity of one simple and direct mode of con¬ 
version ; missing the one straight road. 


We have shown that a judgment (or proposition) is only a 
comparison resulting in a congruence, an equation, or non-equa¬ 
tion of two notions in tlie quantity of Extension ; and that these 
compared notions may stand to each other, as the one subject and 
tlie other predicate, as both the subject, or as both the predicate of 
the judgment. If this bo true, the transposition of the terms of 
a proposition sinks in a very easy and a veiy simple process ; 
whilst the whole doctrine of logical Conversion is superseded as 
operose and imperfect, as •uscle‘ss‘and erroneous. The systems, new 
and old, must stand or fall with their doctrines of the Conversion 
of propositions. 

Thus, according to the doctrine of the logicians, conversion 
applies only to the naked terms themselves:—the subject and 
predicate of the prejaceut interchange plaees, but the quantity 
by which each was therein affected is excluded from the move¬ 
ment ; remaining to affect its correlative in the subjacent proposi- 
|ion. This is altogether erroneous. In conversion we transpose 
the compared notions,—the correlated terms. If we do not, ever¬ 
sion, not coTiversion, is the result. 


If, (as the Logicians .suppose), in the conveHens the subject 
and predicate took each other’s quantity, the proposition woiild 
be not the same relation of the sanu notions. It makes no 
diffei’cnce that the converse only takes place Avhen the subject 
chances to have an equal amount or a less tluxn the predicate. 
There must be at any rate a reasoning, (concealed indeed), to 
warrant it: in the former case—that the predicate is entitled to 
take all the quantity of the subject, being itself of equivalent 
amount; in the second, (a reasoning of subalternation), that it is 
entitled to take the quantity of the subject, being less than its 
own. All this is false. Subject and predicate have a right to 
t])eir own, and only to their own, which they carry with them, 
when they become each other. 
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{d) APPLICATION OF DOCTRINE OF QUANTIFIED 
PREDICATE TO PROPOSITIONS. 


(1). New Peopositional Forms—Notation. 


Instead of foiir species of Proijosition detenniiicd by the Quantity 
and Quality taken together, tlie Quantity of the .Subject being 
alone considered, there arc double that number, the Quantity of the 
Predicate being also taken into account. 



Affirmative. 

(1) [A f A] C : ■ - : 1’ All Triangle is all Trilateral [fig. I ]. 

(ii) [A f IJ C:*—-,A All Triangle is some Figure (A) 

[%• 2 ]- 

(3) [I f A] A : C Some Figure is all Triangle [fig. 2]. 

(iv) [I f I] B Some Triangle is some Equilateral 

(I) [fig. -i]. 

Negative. 

(v) [E n E] C : 4— '■ B Triangle is not any Square (E) 

(A) (A) [fig. 3J._ 

(6) [E n O] C : ■ | ,B Any Triangle is not some Eipiilateral 
(A) (I) [fig. 4]. 

(vii) [OiiE] B C Some Equilateral is not any Triangle 

(I) (A) (O) [fig. 4]. 

(8) [O n O] C, « ■-[.. ,B Some Triangle is not some Equila- 
(I) (I) teral [fig. 4].“ 


» [In this t»T.hIe the Itom.in nmncrals 
(Imtinguisli such propositional forms as 
are rocognised in the Aristotolic or 
common doctrine, whereas tho Arabic 
ciphers mark those (half of the whole) 
which I think ought likewise to bo 
recognised. In the literal symbols, I 
simplify and disintricate the schola-stic 
notation; taking A and I for universal 
and particular, but, extending them to 
cither (quality, marking affirmation by f, 
negation by n, tho two first conoonants 


of the verbs aiHrmo and wryo,—verbs 
from which I have no doubt that i*etru« 
Ilispauus drew, n's[M*ctivcly, tho two first 
vowel-s, to den*>te his four com]>lioations 
of quantity and quality.]—Z>wceM8io«.s, 
p. C8(). 

[In the notjition cmidoycd above, the 
comma , denotes some; tho colon : all; 
the line denotes the affirmative 

copula, and negation is expressc<l by 
drawing a line through the affiriiiative 
copula ; the thick end of tho line 
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(2). Quantity of Propositions—Definitude and 
INDEPINITUDK 


Nothing can exceed the ambiguity, vacillation, and uncertainty 
of logicians concerning the Quantity of Propositions. 

I. As regards what are called indefinite (dStopto'TOi more pro¬ 
perly indesignate or preindesignate propositions. The absence of 
overt quantification applies only to the subject; for the predicate 
was siqiposed always in affirmatives to be particular, in negatives to 
be universal Referring, therefore, only to the indesignation of the 
subject:—indefinites were by some logiciams, (as the Greek com¬ 
mentators on Aristotle (?), Apuleius apud Waite, In, Org. i. p. 
338, but see Wegeliu, In Aneponymi Phil. Syn., p. 588), made 
tantamount to particulars; by*> others, (as Valla, Diedectica, L. 
ii. c. 24, f. 37), made tantamount to universals. They ought 
to hiive been considered as merely elliptical, and to be definitely 
referable either to particulars or universals.® 


clonGtes tho subject, the thin end the 
predicate, of KxteuHion. In Tiiteusion 
tho thin end denotes tho subject, tho 
thick end tho predicate. Thus :— 
C : •»—*, A is read, All C is some A. 
C : » | : D is road, C is any D. The 

Table given in the text is from a copy 
of an early scheme of tho author’s new 
I’ropositional Forms. For some time 
after his discovery of the doctrine of a 
quantified iircdigate, Sir W. Hamilton 
seems to have used the vowels K and 
O in tho formuho of Negative Proposi¬ 
tions ; and tho full period (.) a.s tho 
symbol of some (indefinite quantity). In 
tho college session of 1845~46, he had 
jwloptod the comma (,) as tho symbol of 
indefinite quantity. As the jieriod ap¬ 
pears in tho original copy of this tabic 
as the symbol of some, its date cannot 
be later tlian 1845. The comma (,) has 
been substituted by the Jiditors, to ad.apt 
the table to the Author’s latest form^jof 
notation. The translation of its syndwls 
into concrete propositions, affords deci¬ 
sive evidence of tho meaning which the 
Author attached to them on the new 
doctrine. That this, moreover, was the 
uniform import of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
propositional notation, from the earliest 
development of the theory of a quantified 


predicate, is placed beyond doubt by 
numerous x>assages in papci^s (uot print¬ 
ed), and by marginal notes on books, 
written at various periods between 1839- 
40, and the date of his illness, July 1844, 
when he was compelled to employ an 
amanuensis. The letters in I’ound brack¬ 
ets, (A) and (I), arc the vowels finally 
adopted by the Author, in place of K and 
O. See below, p. 283, Kd.] 

a [That Indefinite propositions are to 
be referred to universals, see Purchot, 
Instit» Phil. Loyica, I. § ii. c. 2, pp. 124, 
125, 126. Rottcnbeccius, Loijica Con- 
tracta, c. vi. p. 92, (1560). Baumeister, 
Inst, Phil. Itat., § 213. J. C, Scaliger, 
Exercitationes, Ex. 212, § 2. Drobiscb, 
hoyih, § 39. Keoniagus, Ad Trapezun- 
iiam, f. 10. To be referred to jiarticular; 
see Lovanienses, Com. in Arist. Dial. p. 
161. MolinoDus, Elementa Loyira, L. I. 
c. 2. Alex. Aphrod, In An. Prior,, c. ii. 
p. 19. Denzingcr, Loyica, § 71. Either 
universal or particular, Kcckermann, 
Opera, p. 220. Aristotle doubts : see 
An. Prior, L. I. c. 27, ’§ 7, and De 
Interp. c. 7. That Xudofinitude is no 
separate species of quantity, see Schei- 
bler, Opera Loyica, p. iii. c. 6, p. 413. 
Qrcccus Anonymus, Dc Sylloytsmo, h. 
i. c. 4, f, 42. Leibnitz, Opera, t. iv. 
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II. A remarkable uncertainty prevails in regard to tbe meaning 
of particularity and its signs,— some, &c. Here aowie may mean 
some only—some not all. Here some, though always in a certain 
degree indefinite, is definite so far as it excludes oinnitude,—is used 
in opposition to all. This I would call its Semi-definite meaning. 
On the other hand, some may mean some at least, — some, perhaps 
all. Ill this signification some is thoroughly indefinite, as it does 
not exclude omnitude or totality. This meaning I would call the 
Indefinite. 

Now of these two meanings there is no doubt that Aristotle used 
particularity only in the second, or thoroughly Indefinite, meaning. 
For 1°, He does not recognise the incompossibility of the super- 
ordinate and subordinate. 2°, He makes all and ov ira? or particu¬ 
lar negative, to be contradictories ;* tliat is, one necessarily true, the 
other necessarily false. But this is not the case in the Semi-definitc 
meaning. The same holds good in thfe Universal Negative, and 
Particular Affirmative. 

Tlie particularity,—the some, —is held to be a definite some when 
the other term is Definite, as in ii and 3, in 6 and vii. On the 
other hand, when both terms are Indefinite or Particular, as in iv. 
and 8, the some of each is left wholly indefinite. 

The quantification of definitude or non-particularity (:) may 
designate ambiguously or inditfcrcntly one or other of thffce con¬ 
cepts. 1°, It may designate explicit omnitude or totality ; which, 
when expressed articulately, may be denoted by (;:). Thus— All 
triangles are all trilaterals. 2°, It may designate a class con¬ 
sidered as uiidivided, though not positively thought as taken in its 
whole extent; and this may be articulately denoted by (:.). Thus 
—Tlie triangle is the trilateral;—The dog is the latrant .— 
(Here note the use of the definite article in English, Greek, French, 
German," &c.) 3°, It may designate not what is merely undivided, 

p. iii. 11 . 123. Fries, System der Loyih, logical import, when we do not know 
§ 30, p. 137. Itamus, Sehol. Dial., L. whether all, or some, of the one be to 
vii. o. 2, p. 457. Downam, In Rami bo affirmed or denied of the other. E. 
Dialect, h. ii. o. 4, p. 369. Facciolati, Reinhold, Loyik, §88. Anm. 2, pp. 193, 
Kad. Loy. p. ii. c. iii., p. 67. Delari- 194. Ploucquet, Methodm Calculandi, 
yilive, Nouvdle Lo'jiqae Classiqvte,!!. n. pp. 48, S3, ed. 1773. Lambert, Neues 
s. ii. o. 3, s. 680, p. 334. Organon, I., § 235, p. 143.] 

That Indcliuitude has sometimes a 'a [On elTect of the definite article and 
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though divisible,—a class, but what is indivisible,—an individual; 
and this may be marked by the small letter or by (:)—^Thus 
— Socrates is the husband of Xanthippe; — This horse is 
Bucephalus. 

In like manner particularity or indefinitude (,), when we wish 
to mark it as thoroughly indefinite, may be (Jesignated by (',), 
whereas when we would mark it as definitely indefinite, as ex¬ 
cluding all or not any, may be marked by (”). 

The indefinites (aopicrra) of Aristotle correspond sometimes to 
the particular, sometimes to one or other, of the two kinds of 
universals.“ 


The designation of indefinitude or partietdarity, some (, or ,) 
may mean one or other of two very different things. 

I It may mean some and some only, being neither all nor none, 
and, hi this sen.se, it will Bo both affirmative and negative, (,,). 

2°, It may moan, negatively, not all, perhaps none, some at 
most; affirmatively, not none, ]ierlvaps all,—some at least, (,,). 

Aristotle and the logicians contemplate only the second mean- 


its absence in different lanp^iagos, in re¬ 
ducing the definite to the indefinite, 
SCO Delarivierc, fjoi/ifjne, 680, 581. 

On the Greek article, see Ammouius, 
In Ue Tnferp. c. vii. f. 67 b. 

On of the Arabic article in quan¬ 
tification, see AverrocH, Dc p. 

39, od. 1562:— , 

** Al ill the Arabic tongue, and lla 
in the Hobiew, an«l in like manner the 
.'uticlos in other languages, sometimes 
have the power of universal prede^igna- 
tions, sometimes of particular. If the 
former, then they have tlic force of con- 
tmries; if the latter, then the force of 
sub-contraries. For it is time to say, al, 
that is, ipse homo is white^ .and al, that 
is, ipse homo is not u'hite; that is, when 
the article al or Aa, that is, ipse, denotes 
the designation of particularity. They* 
may, however, be at once false, when 
the article id or ha has the force of the 
univer>Al predesiguation,” (See also i>. 
62 of the same book.) 

In English the definite article always 
defines,—renders definite,—but sora^e- 
times individualises, and sometimes ge¬ 


neralises. If we would use man gene¬ 
rally, we must not prefix the article, as 
in Greek, German, Kiench, &;c., .so v'ealth, 
ijovommenf, &c. But in definition of 
horse, &c., the revcr.se, as the dotj, {Je 
chicn, b &c.) A in English is often 
equivalent to an.y.'\ 

a [Logicians who have marked the 
Quantities by Definite, Indejiniti, &c. 

Ai:tstotlo, An. Pr. c. iv. § 21, and 
there Alexaud(*r, l^iciua. Theoplii’as- 
tus, (Facciolati, Itnd. Lo*j., p. i. c. 4, 
]). 39.) Ammonius, In Dc Inter.,i. 72 b. 
(Brandis, ticholia^ p. 113.) Stoics and 
Non-peripatetic Logicians in general, 
see Sext. Empiricus, A dr. Log., § 98 
et seq.y p. 476, ed. Fabricii ; Diog. 
Ijaert. Lib. vii. seq. 71, nhi Menagius. 
Downam, In Rami Dialecticam, L. ii. 
c. 4, p. 363, notices that a partL 
cular proposition “ was called by the 
Stoics indefinite, {hSpiarov) i by some 
Latins, and sometimes by Ramus him¬ 
self, infinite; becau.so it does not de¬ 
signate some certain species, but leaves 
it uncertain and indefinite.’* Hurtado do 
Mendoza, Disp. Log, et Met., t« i. d« iv* § 
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ing. The reason of this perhaps is) that this distinction only 
emerges in the consideration of Opposition and Immediate Infer¬ 
ence, which were less elaborated in the former theories of Logic ; 
and does not obtrude itself in the consideration of Mediate Infer¬ 
ence, which is there principally developed. On the doctrine of the 
logicians, there is no opposition of subalternation; and by Aris¬ 
totle no o])po,sition of subalternation is mentioned. By other 
logicians it was erroneously introduced. The oppo.sition of Sub¬ 
contraries is, likewise, improper, being precarious anti not between 
the same things. Ari.stotle, though he enumerates this opposition, 
was quite aware of its impropriety, and declares it to be merely 
verbal, not real.® 

By the introdiiotion of the first meaning of some, wc obtain a 
veritable opposition in Siibalternalion; and an inference in Sub¬ 
contrariety, which I would caU Integration. 

(3.) Opposition op Peopo.sitions. 

Propositions may be cttiisidcred under two vicAVS ; according as 
their particulai-ity, or indefinitude, is supposed to bo thoroughly 
indefinite, unexclusive even of the definite ; some, meaning some 
at least, some, perhaps all, some, perhaps not any ; or definite 
indefiiutude, and so exclirsive of the definite ; .some, n.oaning some 
at most,—some only, — so)ne not ull,&c. The latter thus excludes 
omnitudo or totality, positive or negative ; the former dots not. 
The former is the view promulgated as alone contemjdated by 
Aristotle ; and has been inherited from him by the Logicians, with¬ 
out thought of increase or of change. The latter is the view which 
I would introduce ; and though it may not supersede, ought, I 
think, to liave been placed .alongside of the other. 

Causes of the inti'oduction of the Aristotelic .sy.stem alone :— 

1 °, To allow a harmony of Logic with common language ; for 
language eliding all that is not of immediate interest, and the 
determination of the subject-notion being generally that alone 
intended, the predicate is only considered in so far as it is thought 
to cover the subject, that is, to be at least co-extensive with if. 

2 ,1). 114. Lovanienses,/» .4 /)ia/.,p. a On both forma of Opposition, soo 

161. llollmann, toy/Vrt,p. 17a. Boetliius, Scheibler, [O/icra Zoyica, % iii., de Pro- 
O/ai'o, p. 34.'). Reu^ch,67/s<. f-o'/oP. 424. 2 ^ositionibas, c. xi. p. 487, and above, 
E.s&cr, Loyik, §58. We\>A,Loyik, §§ 149, vol. i. p. 261 .—Ed.} 

150. Bo Kiesewetter, Logik, §§ 102,103.] 
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But if we should convert the terms, the inadequacy would be 
brought to light. 

2°, A great number of notions are used principally, if not ex¬ 
clusively, as attributes, and not as subjects. Men are, consequently, 
very commonly ignorant of the proportion of the extension be¬ 
tween the subjects and predicates, which they are in the habit of 
combining into propositions. 

3% In regard to negatives, men naturally preferred to attribute 
positively a part of ono notion to another than to deny a part. 
Hence the unfrequency of negatives with a particular predicate. 

On the doctrine of Semi-definite Particularity, I would thus 
evolve the Opposition or Incompossibility of propositions, neglect¬ 
ing or throwing aside (with Aristotle) those of Siibalternation 
and Stib-contrariety, but'introducing that of Inconsistency. 

Incompossibility is either of 2 >ropositions of the same, or of dif¬ 
ferent, quality. Inconqmssible propositions differing in quality are 
either Contradictories without a mean,—no third,—that is, if one be 
true the other must be false, and if one be false the other must be 
true ; or Contraries with a mean,—a third,—that is, both may be 
false, but both cannot be true. lucompossible propositions of the 
same quality are Incon si stents, and, like Contraries, they have a 
mean, that is, both may be false, but both cannot be true. 

Contradictories are again either simple or complex. The simple 
arc either, 1°, Of Univer.sals, as undivided wholes; or, 2°, Of In¬ 
dividuals, as indivisible jiarts.a 

The complex .arc of universals divided, as 4—5. 

Contraries, again, which are only of divided universals, are 1°, 
Bilateral, as 1—5 ; or, 2°, Unilateral, as 1—6, 1—7, 2—5, 3—5 ; 
or, 3“, Cross, as 2—7, 3—G. 

Inconsistents are either, 1°, Affirmatives ; or, 2°, Negatives. Af¬ 
firmatives, as 1 —2,1—3,2—3. Negatives, as 5—6, 5—7. The pro- 
Ijositions 6—7 are sometimes Inconsistents, sometimes Consistents. 

All the other proijositional forms, whether of the same or of 
dififerent qualities, are Compossible or Unopposed. 

The differences in Compossibility of the two schemes of Indefin¬ 
ite and Definite jiarticularity lies, 1°, in the whole Inconsistents ; 
2°, in two Contraries for Contradictories. 1°, According to the 

a General terms, used as individual Man is not mortal. So that there are 
terms, when opposed to each other, may throe kinds of oontradietories. 
be couti'adictories, as Man U mortal. 
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former, all affirmative and aU negative propositions are consistent, 
whereas in the latter these are inconsistent, 1—2, 1—3, 2—3; 
among the affirmatives, and among the negatives, 5—6, 5—7. 
(As said before, 6—7 is in both schemes sometimes compossible, 
and sometimes incompossible). 2°, Two incompossibles, to wit, 
2—7, 3—6, which, on the Aristotelic doctrine, are Contradictories, 
are in mine Contraries. 

The propositional form 4 is consistent with all the affirmatives; 
8 is not only consistent with all the negatives, but is compossible 
with every other form in universals. It is useful only to divide a 
class, and is opposed only by the negation of divisibility. 

By adoiiting exclusively the Indefinite partieularity, logicians 
threw away some important immediate inferences ; those, to wit, 1 °, 
From the affirmation of one some to the negation of another, and 
vice versa; and, 2°, From the affirmation of one inconsistent to the 
negation of another. 1°, Thus, on our system, but not on theirs, 
affirming all man to he some animal, wc have a right to infer that 
no man is some {other') animal; affirming that some animal is all 
man, we have a right to infer that so7ne {oihei') animal is not any 
man; affirming some nu'n ai-e some blacks, {Negroes),wa ave en¬ 
titled to say that {same) some men are not sonte {other) blacks, 
{Hindoos), and also that {other) some men are not the {same) some 
blacks. And so backwards from negation to affirmation. This 
inference I would call that of [Integrationj. 

2°, Affirming all men, are some animals, wc are entitled to 
infer the denial of the proj)ositions, all men are all animals, some 
men are all animals. And so in the negative inconsistents. 

ikFFlKMATIVES. 

1.) Toto-total = Afa = All — is all —. 

ii.) Toto-partial = Afi = All — is .some —. (A) 

3.) Parti-total = Jfa = Some — is all —. 

iv.) Pai-ti-partial = IFI = Some — is some —. (1) 

Negatives. 

V.) Toto-total = Ana = Any — is not any —. (E) 

6.) Toto-partial = Ani = Any — is not some —. 

vii.) Parti-total = INA = Some — is not any —. (O) 

8.) Parti-partial = Ini = Some — is not some —. 
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TABLE OF THE Mutual Kelations of the Eight Propositional Forms 
ON Either System of Particularity. (For Generals only.) 
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Extremes.) 

The prece<Ung Table may not be <juito accurate in details. 
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(e) SYLLOGISMS. 

Obseevations on the Mutual Relation of Syllogistic 
Terms in Quantity and Quality. 

General Canon.— What worst relation of mhject and j)'i'^dicate, 
subsists between either of two terms and a common third temn, 
with which one, at least, is positively related; that relation 
subsists between the two terms themselves. 

There are only three possible relations of Terms, (notions, repre¬ 
sentations, presentations). 

1°, The reliition of Toto-total Coinclusion, (coidentity, absolute 
convertibility or reciprocation) (AfA^. * 

2°, The relation of Toto-total Coexclasion, (non-identity, abso¬ 
lute inconvertibility or non-reoiprocation) (AnA). 

3“, The relation of Tncomplefe Ooinclnsion, which involves the 
counter-relation of Inconiplete Coe.rclusion, (parti.al identity and 
non-identity, relative convertibility and non-convertibility, i-eci- 
procation, and non-reciprocation). This is of various orders and 
degrec.s. 

a) Where the Avhole of one term and the part of another are 
coinclusive or coidcntical (Afl;. This I call the relation of 
toto-partial coinclusion, as All men are some animals. This 
neces.sarily involves the counter-relation of toto-partial coexclu¬ 
sion (AnI), as Any man is not some animal. But the con¬ 
verse of this adirmative and negative affords the relations of 

b) Parti-total Coinclusion (IfA), and Coexclusion (IiiA), as 
Some animal is all man. Some animal is not any man. 

c) There is still a third double relation under this head, when 
two terms partially include and partially exclude each other (Ifl 
Till), as Some women are some authors, and Some women are 
not some authors. This relation I call that of Parti-partial 
Coinclusion, and Parti-partial Coexclusion. 

Of these three general relations, tthe first is [technically styled] 
the best; the second is the worst; and the third is intermediate. * 
Former logicians knew only of two worse relations,—a particular, 
worse than a universal, affirmative, and a negative worse than an 
affirmative. As to a better and worse in negatives, they knew 
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Identity or Coincluaion. 


nothing ; for as two negative premises were inadmissible, they had 
no occasion to determine which of two negatives was the worse or 
better. But in quantifying the predicate, in connecting positive 
and negative moods, and in generalising a one supreme canon of 
syllogism, we are compelled to look further, to consider the inverse 
procedures of affirmation and negation, and to show (e.g, in v. a. 
and vi. b., ix. a. and x. b), how the latter, by reversing the former, 
and turning the best quantity of affirmation into the worst of 
negation, annuls all restriction, and thus apparently varies the 
quantity of the conclusion. It thus becomes necessary to show 
the whole order of best and worst quantification throughout the 
two quaUties, and how affirmation commences with the whole in 
Inclusion and Negation, with the parts in Exclusion.* 

■ —— Toto-total, 

^2.) : —- Toto-partial, 

,3.) , - Parti-total, 

^4.) -, Parti-partial. 

Parti-partial, 

, }Non-identityor Coexclusion. 
~7.) ;b.-| - Toto-partial, ' 

Tf^rst'^8.) — Toto-total. 

As the negation always reduces the best to the worst relation, 
in the intermediate relations determining only a commutation from 
equal to equal, whilst in both, the symbols of quantity, in their in¬ 
verse signification, remain externally the same; it is evident, that 
the quantification of the conclusion will rarely be apparently diffe¬ 
rent in the negative, from what it is in the corresponding positive, 
mood. There are, indeed, only four differences to be found in the 
negative from the positive conclusions, and these all proceed on the 
same principle—viz. in v. a. and vi. b., in ix. a. and x. b. Here 
the particular quantification of the positive conclusions disappears 
in the negative moods. But this is in obedhince to the general 
canon of syllogism,—“ that the worst relation subsisting between 
either extreme and the middle, should subsist between the extremes 
.themselves.” For what was the best relation in the former, becomes 
the worst in the latter; and as affirmation comes in from the 
greatest whole, whilst negation goes out from the least part, so, in 
point of fact, the some of the one may become the not any of the 


a See Magentinua, (in Brandis,'SrAoJia, p. 113, and there the Platonics.) 
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other. There is here, therefore, manifestly no exception. On the 
contrary this affords a striking example of tho universal applicabi¬ 
lity of the canon under every change of circumstances. The canon 
would, in fact, have been invalidated, had the apparent anomaly 
not emerged. ” 


I. Tei’ms each totally coinclu- 
sive of a third, are totally co- 
inclusive of each other. 


II. Terms each parti-totally 
coinclusive of a third, are parti¬ 
ally coinclusivc of each other. 


III. A term totally, and a 
term parti-totally, coinclusivc of 
a third, arc toto-partially coin¬ 
clusive of each other. 


IV. A term parti-totally, and 
a term totally, coinclusive of a 
third, arc parti-totally coinclu¬ 
sive of each other. 


V. A term totally, and a tenn 
toto-partially, coinclusive of a 


a) A term totally cocxclu- 
sive, and a term totally coin¬ 
clusive, of a third, are totally 
coexclusivo of each other. 

'‘b) A term totally coinclu¬ 
sive, and a term totally coex¬ 
clusive, of a third, are totally 
•cflexclasive of each other. 

a) A term parti-totally co- 
exclusivc,and a term piirti-totally 
coinclusive, of a third, are parti¬ 
ally coexclusive of each other. 

b) A term parti-totally coin¬ 
clusive, and a term parti-totally 
coexclu.sive, of a third, are par¬ 
tially coexclusive of each other. 

a) A term totally eoexclusive, 
and a term parti-totally coin¬ 
clusive, of a third, are toto-parti¬ 
ally coexclusivo of each other. 

b) A term totally coinclusive, 
and a term parti-totally coexclu- 
sive, of a third, are toto-partially ' 
coexclusivo of each other. 

a) A term parti-totally co- 
exclusive, and a term totally co¬ 
inclusive, of a third, are parti- 
totally coexclusive of each other. 

, b) A term parti-totally co¬ 
inclusive, and a term totally ca- 
exclusive, of a third, are parti- 
totally coexclusive of each other. 

a) A term totally coexclusive, 
and a temr toto-partially coin- 
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third, are parti-totally coinclu- 
sive of each other. 


VI. A term toto - partially, 
and a term totally, coiiiclusive 
of a third, are toto-partially 
coinclusive of each other. 


« * » 

VII. A term parti-totally, and 
a term partially, coinclusive of a 
third, are partially coinclusive 
of each other. 


VIII. A terra partially, and a 
term parti-totally, coinclusive of 
a third, are partially coinclusive 
of each other. 


IX. A term totally, and a 
term partially, coinclusive of a 
third, are partially coinclusive of 
each other. 


iC A term partially, and a 
term totally, coinclusive of 


elusive, of a third, are totally 
coexclusive of each other. 

b) A term totally coinclusive, 
and a term toto-partially coex¬ 
clusive, of athird, are parti-totally 
coexclusive of each other. 

a) A term toto-partially co¬ 
exclusive, and a term totally co¬ 
inclusive, of a third, are toto-pai’- 
tially coexclusive of each other. 

h) A term toto-partially co¬ 
inclusive, and a term totally co¬ 
exclusive, of a third, are totally 
coexclusive of each other. 

a) A term parti-totally co¬ 
exclusive, and a term partially 
coinclu.sive, of a third, are parti¬ 
ally coexclusive of each other. 

b) A term parti-totally co¬ 
inclusive, and a term partially 
coexclusive, of a third, are par¬ 
tially coexclusive of each other. 

a) A term partially coexclu¬ 
sive, and a term parti-totally co¬ 
inclusive, of a third, are partially 
coexclusive of each other. 

b) A terra partially coinclu¬ 
sive, and a term parti-totally co¬ 
exclusive, of a third, are paitially 
coexclusive of each other. 

a) A term totally coexclusive, 
and a term partially coinclusive, 
of a third, are parti-totally co¬ 
exclusive of each other. 

b) A term totally coinclusive, 
and a term partially, coexclusive 
of a third, are partially coexclu¬ 
sive of each other. 

a) A term partially coexclu¬ 
sive, and a term totally coinclu- 
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third, are partially coinclusive of sive of a third, are partially co- 
each other. exclusive of each other, 

b) A term partially coinclu- 
sive, and a term totally coexclu¬ 
sive, of a third, are toto-partially 
coexclusive of each other. 

XI. A term parti-totally, and a) A term parti-totally coex- 

a term toto-partially, coinclusive elusive, and a term toto-parti- 
of a third, are parti-totally co- ally coinclusive, of a third, are. 
inclusive of each other. partij.-totally coexclusive of each 

other. 

b) A term parti-totally coin- 
elusive, and a term toto-partially 
toexclusive, of a third, are parti- 
totally coexclusive of each other. 

XII. A term toto-partially, a) A term toto-partially coex- 

and a term parti-totally, coinclu- elusive, and a term parti-totally 
sive of a third, are toto-partially coinclusive, of a third, are toto- 
coinclusive of each othei*. partially coexclusive of each 

other. 

b) A term toto-partially co- 
inclusivc, and a term parti-totally 
coexclusive, of-a third, are toto- 
partially coexclusive of each 
other. 


■ (./).—OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF A QUANTIFIED 
PREDICATE CONSIDERED. 

(1). General. 

MATERIAL AND FORMAL.—THEIR DISTINCTION. 

But it is requisite, seeing that there are such misconceptions 
prevalent on the point, to determine precisely, what is the formal^ 
which lies within the jurisdiction of Logic, and which Logic gua¬ 
rantees, and what the material which lies without the domain of 
Logic, and for which Logic is not responsible. This is fortunately 
easy. 

VOL. II. 


T 
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Logic knows,—takes cognisance of, certain general relations; 
and from these it infers certain others. Tlie^ and these alone it 
knows and guarantees ; and these are formal. Qf all beyond these 
forms or general relations it takes no cognisance, affords no assur¬ 
ance ; and only hypothetically says,—If the several notions applied 
to these forms stand to each other in the relation of these forms, 
then so and so is the result. But whether these notions are rightly 
applied, that is, do or do not bear a certain reciprocal dependence, 
of this Logic, as Logic, knows Jiothing. Let ABC represent three 
notions, A containing B, a^jd B containing C; in that case Logic 
assures us that C is a part of B, and B a part of A; that A contains 
C; that C is a part of B and A. !^ow all is formal, the letters 
being supposed to be mejre abstract symbols. But if wo apply to 
them,—fill them up by,—the three determinato notions,— Animal 
— Man — Negro, wo introduce a certain matter, of which Logic is 
not itself cognisant; Logic, therefore, mei’oly says,—If these notions 
hold to each other the relations represented by A B C, then the 
same results will follow ; but whether they do mutually hold these 
relations,—that, as material, is extra-logical. Logic is, therefore, 
bound to exhibit a scheme of the forms, that is, of the relations in 
their immediate and mediate results, which are determined by the 
mere necessities of thinking,—by the laws of thought as thought; 
but it is bound to nought beyond this. That, as m.aterial, is beyond 
its jurisdiction. However manifest, this has, however, been fre¬ 
quently misunderstood, and the material has been currently passed 
off in Logic as the formal. 

But further. Logic is bound to exhibit this scheme full and un- 
cxclusive. To lop or limit this in conformity to any circumstance 
extrinsic to the bare conditions,—the mere form, of thought, is a 
material, and, consequently, an illegitimate curtailment. To take, 
for instance, the aberrations of common language as a model, 
would be at once absurd in itself, and absurd as inconsistent even 
with its own practice. And yet this double absurdity the Logic 
now realised actually commits. For while in principle it avows 
its allegiance to thought alone'; and in part it has overtly repudi¬ 
ated the elisions of lairguage; in part it has accommodated itself 
to the usages of speech, and this also to the extent from which even 
Grammar has maintained its freedom. Grammar, the science pro¬ 
per,— the nomology, of’'language, has not established ellipsis as a 
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third law beside Concord and Government; nor has it even allowed 
Concord or Government to be superseded by ellipsis. And why ? 
Because the law, though not externally expressed in language, was 
still internally operative in thought. Logic, on the contrary, the 
science proper,—the nomology, of thought, has established an im¬ 
perative ellipsis of its abstract forms in conformity to the precari¬ 
ous ellipses of outward speech ; and this, although it professes to 
look exclusively to the internal process, and to explicate,—to fill 
up what is implied, but not stated, in the short cuts of ordinary 
language. Logic has neglected,—withheld,—in fact openly sup¬ 
pressed, one-half of its form% (the quantification of the predicate 
universally in affirmatives, particularly in negatives), because 
these forms, though always operati\ie in, thought, were usually 
passed over as superfluous in the matter of expression. 

Thus has logic, the science of the form, been made hitherto the 
slave of the matter, of thought, both in what it has received and in 
what it has rejected. And well has it been punished in its servi¬ 
tude. More than half its value has at once been lo.st, confusion 
on the one hand, imperfection on the other, its lot; disgust, con¬ 
tempt, comparative neglect, the consequence. To reform Logic, 
we must, therefore, restore it to freedom;—emancipate the form 
from the matter;—we must, 1°, Admit nothing material under 
the name of formal, and, 2°, Reject nothing formal under the 
name of material. When this is done. Logic, stripped of its acci¬ 
dental deformity, walks forth in native beauty, simple and com¬ 
plete ; easy at once and useful. 

It now remains to show that the quantities of the Predicate de¬ 
nounced by logicians are true logical forms. 

« « « ^ « 

The logicians have taken a distinction, on which they have de¬ 
fended the Aristotelic prohibition of an overt quantification of the 
predicate ; the distinction, to wit, of the formal, in oppo.sition to 
the material ,—of what proceeds vi formce, in contrast to what 
proceeds vi materice. It will be rej[uisite to determine explicitly 
the meaning and application of these expressions ; for every 
logical process is formal, and if the logicians be correct in what 
they include under their category of material, the whole system 
which I would propose in supplement anjJ correction of theirs, 
must be at once surrendered as unten^le. 
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In the first place, the distinction is not established, in terms at 
least, by Aristotle. On the contrary, although the propositional 
and syllogistic relations which he recognises in his logical precept 
be all formal, he, as indeed all others, not unfrequently employs 
some wliich arc only valid, say the logicians, vi materioe, and not 
ratione forma, that is, in spite of Logic. 

But here it is admitted, that a distinction there truly us ; it is, 
consequently, only necessary, in the second place, to ascertain its 
import. What then is meant by these several principles ? 

The answer is easy, peremptory, and unambiguous. All that is 
formal, is true as consciously necessitated by the laws of thought; 
all that is material, is true, not as necessitated by the laws of 
thought, but as legitimated .by the conditions and probabilities dis¬ 
coverable in the objects aboxit which we chance to think. The one 
is a. jrriori, the other a posteriori ; the one is necessary, the other 
contingent; the one is known or thought, the other unknown or 
unthought. 

Bor example ; if I think that the notion triangle contains the 
notion trilateral, and again that the notion trilateral contains the 
notion triangle; in other words, if I think that each of these is 
inclusively and exclusively applicable to the other ; I formally say, 
and, if I speak as I think, must say— All triangle is all trilateral. 
On the other hand,—if I only think that all triangles are trilateral, 
but do not think all trilaterals to be triangular, and yet say,— All 
triangle is all trilateral, the proposition, though materially true, 
is formally false. 

Again, if I think, that this, that, and the other iron-attracting 
stones are some magnets, and yet thereon overtly infer,— All 
magnets attract iron ; the inference is formally false, even though 
materially not untrue. Whereas, if I think that this, that, and the 
other iron-attracting stones are all magnets, and thence conclude,—» 
All magnets attract iron ; my conclusion is formally true, even 
should it materially prove false. 

To give the former example in an abstract notation : If I note 
C : : r, I may formally convert the proposition and state 

r : ; C. But if I note C: — F, I cannot formally 

convert it; for the F may mean either : F or , F *> and if I do, 
the product may or may not be true according as it is accidentally 
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applied to tliis or that particiilar matter. As to the latter ex¬ 
ample : C, 1 : (m m'm," &c.) -: r 


This syllogism is formally legitimate. But, to take the following 
antecedent: this, if formally drawn, warrants only, (1), a particular 
conclusion ; and if, (2), a universal be drawn, such is logically null: 

C, ■■ : (m m'm" &c.) : i—, p 

1. - 1111 

This being the distinction of formal and material,—that what 
is formally true, is true by a subjective or logical law ;—that what 
is materially true, is true on an objective or extra-logical condition; 
the logicians, with Aristotle at tlieiV fiead,’are exposed to a double 
accusation of the gravest character. For they arc charged:—1°, 
That they have excluded, as material, much that is purely formal; 
2°, That they have included, as fonnal, much that is purely material. 
Of these in their order. 

1°, I shall treat of this under the heads of Affirmative and of 
Negative propositions. 

Of the four Affirmative relations of concepts, as subject and 
2 iredicate ; to wit—1, The Toto-total ; 2, The Toto-partial ; 3, The 
Parti-Total ; 4, The Farti-Partial ; one half (1, 3) are arbitrarily 
excluded from logic. These arc, however, relations equally ncccs- 
.sary, and equally obtrusive in thought, with the others ; and, as 
formal realities, equally demand a logical statement and considera¬ 
tion. Nay, in this partial proceeding, logicians arc not even self- 
consistent. Th('y allow, for cxamjdc, the toto-partlal dependency 
of notions, and they allow of their conversion. Yet though the 
terms, when converted, retain, and must retain, their oiiginal re- 
. lation, that is, their recijirocal quantities ; we find the logicians, 
after Aristotle, declaring that the iiredicatc in affirmative i)ro 2 )osi- 
tions is to be regarded as particular; howbeit, in this instance, 
where the toto-puHial is converted into the 2 > 0 ‘rti-total relation, 
their rule is manifestly false. When I enounce ,—All man is 
animal, I mean,—and the logicians do not gainsay me ,—All man 
is some animal. I then convert this, and am allowed to say,— 

a For an ex))l.vnation o£ tUe notation gibiu, see below, Appendix XI.—En. 
here employed, in referouco to Syllo- 
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Some animal is man. But I am not allowed to say, in words, 
though I say,—indeed must say, in thought,— Some animal is 
all man. And why? Simply because there is an old tratlitionary 
rule in Logic, which prohibits us in all cases, at least of affirmative 
propositions, to quantify the predicate universally ; and to estab¬ 
lish a reason for this exclusion, the principle of materiality has 
been called in. But if all is formal which is necessitated by thought, 
and if all that is formal ought to find an expression in Logic, in 
that case, the universal quantification of the notion, when it stands 
as predicate, may be, ought, indeed, on demand, to be, enounced, 
no less explicitly than when it stood as suljject. This quantifica¬ 
tion is no more material on the one alternative than on the other ; 
it is formal in both. 

In like manner, the'toto-total relation is denounced. But a 
similar exposition shows that notions, thought as reciprocating or 
coequal, are entitled, as predicate, to have a universal quantifica¬ 
tion, no less than as subject, and this fonnally, not materially.® 

In regard to the four Negative relations of terms,—1. Tlie Toto- 
total, —2. The Toto-partial, —3. The Parti-total, —4. The Parti- 
2 '>artial; in like manner, one half, but these wholly different 
classe.s, (3, 4), are capriciously abolished. I say capriciously; for 
the relations not recognised in Logic are equally real in thought, 
as those which are exclusively admitted. Why, for example, may 
I say, as I think,— Some animal is not any man ; and yet not 
say, convertibly, as I still think,— Any man is not some animal? 
For this no reason, beyond the caprice of logicians, and the elisions 
of common language, can be assigned. Neither can it be shown, 
as I may legitimately think,— Some animal is not some animal, 
(to take an extreme instance), that I may not formally ex23ress the 
same in the technical language of reasoning. 

In these cases, to say nothing of others, the logicians have, • 
therefore, been guilty of extruding from their science much that 
is purely formal; and this on the untenable plea, ftiat what is 
formal is material. 

• o It is hardly rcqiiisito to notice the opinion is explicitly renounced by the 
blundering doctrine of some authors, acuter logicians, when they have chanced 
that the predicate isniaterially quantified, to notice the absurdity.—See Fonseca, 
oven when predesignated as universal. Instil. Dial. 1. vi., o. 20. 

It is sufficient to obscrv* that this 
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(2). Speciai.. 

Tv^o objections have been taken to the universal quantification 
of the predicate. It is said to be—1°, False; 2°, If not false, 
useless. 

I. The first objection may be subdivided into two heads, inasmuch 
as it may be attempted to establish it, a), on material; b), on 
formal, grounds. Of these in their order 

a). This ground seems to be the only one taken by Aristotle,- 
who, on three (perhaps on four) different occasions denounces the 
universal quantification of the predicate (and he but implicitly 
limits it to affirmative propositions), as “ always untt'ue.”°' The 
only proof of this unexclusive denunciation is, however, one special 
example which he gives of the falsity emerging in the proposition, 
—All man is all animal. This must be at once confessed false; 
but it is only so materially and contingently,—argues, therefore, 
nothing for the formal and necessary illegitimacy of such a quanti¬ 
fication. As extra-logical, this jiroof is logically incompetent; for 
it is only because we happen, through an external knowledge, to 
bo aware of the relations of the concepts, man and animal, that 
the example is of any import. But, because the universal quanti¬ 
fication of the predicate is, in this instance, materially false, is such 
quantification, therefore, always formally illegal ? Tliat this is not 
the case, let us take other material examples. Is it, then, materially 
false and formally incompetent, to think and say,— All human is 
all rational,—All ritlional is all risible,—All risible is all capa¬ 
ble of admiration,—All trilateral is all triangular,—All trian¬ 
gular is all Jigure with its angles equal to two right angles, &c. ? 
Or, employing Aristotle’s material example, is it untrue, as ho 
asserts, to say— Some aninutl is all man ; and this either collec- 
* lively,—A part of the class animal is the whole of the class man, 
—or distidbutively, — Some several aninud is every several man. 

But the .absurdity of such a reasoning is further shown by the 
fact, that if it were cogent at all, it would equally conclude against 
the validity of the universal quantification of the subject. For^ 
f.liia proposition is equally untrue (employing always Aristotle’s 
own material example),— All animal is man. 

After this, it may the less surprise us to find that Aristotle 


« See below, p. 29 ^.—Ed. 
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silently abandons his logical canon, and adheres to truth and nature. 
In fact, he frequently does in practiee virtually quantify the predi¬ 
cate, his common reasonings often proceeding on the reciprocation 
or coexteiision of subject and predicate. Nay, in his logical 
system, he expressly recognises this coextension; unless, indeed, 
we overtly supply the quantification of the predicate, his doctrines 
of Induction and of Demonstration proper have no logical nota¬ 
tion ; and, unless we covertly suppose it, they are actually arrested. 
His definitions of the Universal, as severally given in his Prior 
and Posterior Analytics, are, in this respect, confiictive. In the 
former, his universal, (known in the schools as the Universale 
Prioristicum), explicitly forbids, whereas the latter, (the Univer¬ 
sale Posterioristicum of the schoolmen), implicitly postulates, the 
quantification of the predicate. '' 

b). The defect in the polemic of their master wiis felt by his 
followers. They, accordingly, in addition to, but with no correc¬ 
tion of, Aristotle’s doctrine, argue the question on broader ground j 
and think that they disprove the formal validity of siich quantifi¬ 
cation by the following reasoning. Overlooking the case, where 
the subject is particularly, the predicate universally, quantified, as 
in the instance I have just given, they allege the case of what are 
called reciprocating pi'opositions, where both subject and predicate 
are taken in their utmost extension, vi materice, as subsequent 
logicians “ say, but not Aristotle. In this ease, then, as in the 
example. All man is all risible, they assert that the overt quanti¬ 
fication of the predicate is inept, because, the all as applied to 
the subject being distributivoly taken, every individual man, as 
Socrates, Plato, &c., would be all, (that is, the whole class), risible. 
This objection is only respectable by authority, through the great, 
the all but unexclusivc, number of its allegcrs; in itself it is futile. 

Terms and their quantifications are used cither in a distributive, 
or in a collective, sense. It will not be asserted that any quantifi¬ 
cation is, per se, necessarily collective or necessarily distributive; 
and it remains to ascertain, by rule and relation, in which signi¬ 
fication it is, or may be, employed. Now a general rule or postu¬ 
late of logic is,—That in the same logical unity, (proposition or 
syllogism), the same term or quantification should not be changed 

a, [See, for example, PociuK, In An. In An. Prior, L. i., c. 9, and above, p. 
Prior, h. i., o. 6, p. 131. Alexander, 274, note o, sat. ^h.] 
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in import.a If, therefore, we insist* as insist we ouglit, that the 
quantification here, all, should be used in the same proposition 
in the same meaning, that is, as applied to the one torui, collec¬ 
tively or distributively, it should be so applied likewise to the 
other, the objection fails. Thus taken collectively: — All, (that 
is, the whole class), man is all, (that is, the whole class), risible, 
the proposition is valid. Again, taken distributively: — All, (that 
is, every several), man is all, (that is, every severtd), risible, the 
proposition is, in like manner, legitimate. It is only by violating 
the postulate,— That in the same logical unity, the same sign or 
word shoidd be used in the same sense, that the objection applies ; 
whereas, if the postulate bo obeyed, the objection is seen to bo 
absurd. 

It is liardly necessary to say’ahythhig in confutation of the 
general doctrine, that in Recipiocating proiiositions the jncdicate is 
taken in its full extent, vi onateriie. In the first place, this doc¬ 
trine was not promulgated by Aristotle ; who freipiently allowing,— 
frequently using,—such propositions, inqdicitly abandons the rule 
which he ex 2 }licitly lays down in regard to the non-ijrcdesignation 
of the jircdicatc by a universal. In the second 2 )lacc, ajiart from 
authority, such doctrine is in itself unfounded. For as form is 
merely the necessity of thought, it is as easy to think two notions 
as toto-totally coinciding, (say, triangle and trilateral), as two 
notions toto-i)artially and 2 )arti-totally coinciding, (say, triangle 
and figure). Accordingly, we can equally abstractly represent their 
relations both by geometric quantities, (tines or figures), anti by 
purely logical symbols. Taking lines :—the former i ; tlio 

latter I . Taking the symboLs, the former C : —i : I’ 

the latter A, — : Ik Jlut if the reciprocation were deter¬ 
mined by the mere matter, by the object contingently tliought 
about, all ab.stract rejiresentation would bo imi>o.s.siblc. So much 
for the fir.5t objection,—that the universal (piantification of the 
predicate would, at least in affirmative iji-o^jositioii.s, be false. 

II. As to the second objectio*, that such quantificjition wouhl 
be useless and superfluous, tlisorderly, nay confusive, this only 
manifests the limited and one-sided view of the objectors, even 
though Aristotle be at their head. 

• See abov e, !>. 253 .-^d. 
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Is it useless in any case, theoretical or practical, that error be 
refuted, truth established ? And in this case:— 

1", Is it disorderly and confusivc, that the doctrine of Expon- 
ibles, as they are called, should be brought back from anomaly 
and pain to ease and order,—that propositions Exclusive and 
Exceptive, now passed over for their difficulty, and heretofore 
confessedly studied as “ opprobria and excruciations," should be 
shown to be, not merely reducible by a twofold and threefold tor¬ 
tuosity, through eight genera and eight rules, but simple, though 
misunderstood, manifestations of the universal quantification of 
the predicate ? “ 

2’, Is it useless to demonstrate that every kind of proposition 
may be converted, and not some only, as maintained by Aristotle 
and the logicians? And' is Jt‘disorderly and confusivc, in all 
cases, to abolisli the triple (or (quadruple) confusion in the triple 
(or <iuadruple) processes of Conversion, and t<j show, that of these 
processes there is only one legitimate, and that, the one simple of 
the whole ? 

3°, Is it disorderly and confusivc to abolish the complex confu¬ 
sion of Mood and Figure, with all their array of nrles and excep¬ 
tions, general and special; and thus to recall the science of reason¬ 
ing to its real unity ? 

4°, Is it useless and superfluous to restore to the science the 
many forms of reasoning which had erroneously, ineffectually, and 
even inconsistently, been proscribed ? 

5°, Is it useless or superfluous to prove, that all judgment, and, 
consequently, all reasoning, is simply an equation of its terms, and 
that the difference of subject and predicate is merely arbitrary ? 

6°, In fine, and in sum, is it useless or supci-fluous to vindicate 
Logic against the one-sided views and errors of logicians, to recon¬ 
cile the science with truth and nature, and to reestablish it, at 
once, in its amplitude and simplicity ? 

(ff.) —Historical Notices of Doctrine of 
Quantifie0‘Predicate. 

I.— Aristotle. 

It will be sufficient to make one extract from Aristotle in illus- 

a Sec above, p. 261 .—Ed. 
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tration of his doctrine upon this point, and I select the following 
passage from his Categories, c. v. § 7. 

“ Further, the primary substances, [irpwTai oinrtai ,—individual 
existences],—because tliey are subjects to all tlio others, and as all 
the others arc predicated of, or exist in, them,—are, for this reason, 
called substances by pre-eminence. And as the primaiy sub¬ 
stances stand to all the others, so stands the Species to tlie Genus, 
For genera are jiredicated of species, but not, conversely, species 
of genera; so that of these two, the species is more a substance 
than the genus.” 

Ammoiiius, who has nothing in his Commentary on the Cate- 
gories relative to the above passage of Aristotle, states, liowever, 
the common doctrine, with its reasons, in the following extract 
from his Commentary on I’orphyfy’s Inlrvduction, (f. 29, ed. Aid. 
1516). 

“ But confining ourselves to a logical consideration, it behoves 
us to impure,—of these, which are subjected to, wliieli j)rcdieatcd 
of, the others ; and to Ijc aware, tluit Genera .arc prc<Iicatcd of 
Bitt'erences and Species, but not conversely. Thc.sc*, as wo liavc 
said, stand in a certain mutual order,—the genus, the tlitterence, 
find the species ; the genus first, the species last, the <litterencc in 
the middle. And the .superior must bo predicated of the inferior; 
for to predicate the inferior of the superior is not allowable. If, 
for example, we say,— All man is animal, the proposition is true; 
but if wc convert it, and say,— All animal is man, the enouncc- 
meut is false." Again, if we say,— All horse is irratiomd, we are 
right; but if conversely we say,— All irrational is horse, wc are 
wrong. For it is not allowed us to make a subject of tho acci¬ 
dental. Hence is it incompetent to say that Animal is man, as 
previously stated.” 

\Categ. ch. ii. § 1. 

“ When one thing is predicated of another as of itj subject, all 
that is said [truly] of the predicate will be said [truly] also of 

a The converse of a true proposition ‘animal, and. All horse is some irra- 
is always true; but the false proposi- tioaal. Convert these,—.Some animal 
tiona which are here given, as conver- is all man, and. Some irrational is all 
sions of tho true, are not conversions horse; the truth remains, but the one- 
at all. The true propositions, if ex- sided doctrine of the logicians is ex¬ 
plicitly stated, are,— All man, is some pludcd. 
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the subject. Tlius man is predicated of this and that man,® and 
animal of man ; animal will therefore be preilicated of this and 
that individual, for this and that individual is both man and 
animal.” 

£>e Interpret, c. vii. § 2-4.; see also c. x 

“ To enounce something of a universal universally, I mean as. 

All or every man is white, No man is white. . 

To enounce something of universals not universally, I mean as, 
Man is white, Man is not while; for whilst tlic term man 
is universal, it is not used in thc.so enouncements as universal. 
Por all or every (ttcIs) does not indicate the universal [itself], 
but that [it is applied to a subject] univensilly. Thus, in 
reference to an universal predicate, to predicate the universal, is 
not true. For no aflirmatiou iil true, in which the universal is 
predicated [of an universal predicate], as, All or every man is all 
or every aniiiuil." (Sec Ammoiiius, Boethius, Psellus, Magentiuus, 
&c). 

Prior Analytics, Bk. I. c. 27, §. 9. “The consecpient [i.e. the 
predicate] is not to be taken as if it wholly followed [from the 
antecedent, or sulycet, exclusively]. I mean, for example, as if 
all [or every~\ animal [were conse(picnt] on man, or all [r)r cvci'y^ 
science on music. Tlie consecpience simply [is to bo assumed], as 
in our propositions has been done ; to do othcr^vise (as to .say that 
all for every] man is all [or every] animal, or that justice is 
all [or every] good, is useless and impossible ; but to the .anteec- 
<lent [or subject] the all or \overy] is prefixed.” 

Posterior analytics, H. I. c. xii. § 10. “The predicate is not 
called all [or every ]; [tliat is, the mark of universality is not 
annexed except to the subject of a proposition]. 

In refutation of Ari.stotle’s reasoning against the univei‘.sal pre- 
<lcsignation of the predicate—it will tapially disprove the uni\'er.sal 
l^redesignation of the subject. For it is absurd and impossible to 
■say. All uT^imtd is man; All (every) immortal is the .soul; 
All jdeasure is health; All science is music; All motion is 
pleasure.^ But in point of f.ict'such examples di.sprove nothing ; 
for all universal predcsignations are a 2 >plicable neither to subject 

• [I'urtUoTls liciv, aa ulscwUcvo, lie- iS Ex.nnplo.s fri>m Wogoliu, Tn Greg. 
Dotca tho inttifii/itiiM signalum, not tliQ Anei^ongmi Comp. Phil. Si/nt. L. iv. c. 
indiviliuum rustim.] 1 , j,. 473 ; l. vl c. 1 , p. 6 ^. 
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nor predicate, nor to both subject and 2 )redicate —are thoughts not 
things; and so are all jn-edesigmitions; therefore, &e. It is only 
marvellous that such examjdes and such reasonin'^ could satisfy the 
acutest of intellects; that his authority should have imposed on 
subsequent logicians is less wondcrful.<»] 

Quantification of Predicjxtc—Aristotle. 

1. Admits that syllogism mental not oral {An. Post. I. 10). This 
to be borne in mind. 

2. That iniUvidual is never predicated, {Cut. c. 2), refuted by re¬ 
ciprocation of singular, (A«. Pr. ii. 2.‘5, § 4). 

3. That affirmative universal not [toj be added to predicate, incom- 
])atible with what he says of vccipyocation, (in An. Pr. ii. cc. 
22 and 23 alibi). That his custom to draw univer.s.al conclu- 

a And hero I may correct an error, aa wliich, T am c»)nfidciit, ^vaH jutended liy 
J conceive it to be, whieli has descemled Arishftle. 

from the ohlest to tlie iin>st n‘cent in- Tlicre are only two of inter- 

tcrjtrctors of the Ort/twon, and boon protation. The rule mnst he expounded 
atlo])tcd iniiilieitly hy lojiieians in gene- iuconhmten<*y 1", With itself; 2% Must 
rah It is found in Alexamler and bo with the analogy <if Arihtotelic ustige, 
Ainm«»nius, as in Trentlelenhnrg, Saint- l'\ On tlio fonner ground, tho coni« 
II il.ui'i’, aiul W.iit/.; nor indoisl, ilh f.ir lumi iloctriiie HormH uutrniiblo; for »liat 
.-us 1 know, li.is it over been ciiUcl in Arintotle dccl.uos toix-bloulical, l>y that 
(luoxtion (luring ilio intcrv.vl. Itrcgiirda doctrine becomes dilferent, nay <nn«OBod. 
tlic inclining of the definition elevated An inferior concept may bo in a higher 
into a two-fold axiom, the disc in tolo, wlnde or clasH, either jiartially ortotally; 
Ac., and i/ici ife oiiini, &c., tow.ird the and the derinition on the prevalent in- 
coiieluiion of the first ehai>ter of the terjiref.ition virtually runs—“ To Kay 
first book of the Prior Analr/tirs. Ti 54 that one thing is all nr part in the wholo 
tv SKcfi cfroi fTfpov irtpifi KoX rh Kari. of .another, and to Bay that this other 
navrlis KarriyopdirOai6aTfpov0(lr(povTav. is predicated of it nncxelusively, aro 
Tiiv ^crTiK. This, with its ambiguity,may convertihlo.” Had Aristotle, therofonf, 
he thus literally, however awkiiardly, uscil the exprensioti in the sigiiiiication 
translated Hut [to say] that one attrihnted to him, he must, to avoid tho 
thing is ill It ‘icholr et/ier, and [to say] contradiction, have H.aid—T4 W vuv 
that one thing is prciliratcil of all an- trtpov tv 5\tp tlvai irtpip k.t.K. lint 
oMrr, are identical.”—Now, the question to say that ono thing ia all in a wholo 
arises,—What doe.s Aristotle here iiienii other,” &e.) * 

by “ (t ?(7io/e of/ier?" for it in.ay signify, 2°. On the second ground, it may, 
either the class or higher notion under' however, bo answered, that tho ainbi- 
which an inferior concept comes, or tho guity of tho wonl, os it stanils, is super- 
inferior concept itself, of which, os of a sixled, its signification being determined 
subject, the higher is predicated. Tho by other iiassages. I join issue ; and on 
former is the sense given by all tho tliis groun<l am well content to let tho 
commentators; tho Utter, tho sense question be decided. 
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sions in Third Figure and affirmative in Second® with allow¬ 
ance of simple conversion in certain universal affirmatives. 

4. That particular not in negative predicate, absurd in ov 'ira<s, 
non omnis. 


Aristotle’s doctrine of Predesignation. 

1°, How can Ari.stotle, on his doctrine, make universal terms taken 
indifferently, or without predesignation, be tantamount to parti¬ 
culars? (An. Pnor, L c. 4, § 13, Org. Pacii, p. 135, alibi), 

2°, An. Prior, 1, c. 27, §'7. He .says, as elsewhere, “ a proposi¬ 
tion being indefinite, [prcindesignate], it is not clear whether it be 
univcnsfil j when, however, it is definite, [predesignate], that is 
manifest.” Contrast this statement with his doctrine of the all. 

3°, There are syllogisms in Aristotle, which are only valid 
through the (piantity of the predicate.^ 


4“, Aristotle reqtiires, though 

In tho lirnt place, the meaning 1 attri< 
buto to tho expression, " whole other** — 
that is, whole subject or inferior notion, 
is, in short, in strict conformity with 
Aristotle’s or<linary language. There 
are, I admit, sundry passages in his logi* 
cal writings, where tho term whole is 
clearly use<l as synonymous with clasps 
or hifjher notion : as, to limit ourselves 
to tho Prior Anahjtlcsy in Book I. iv., § 
2; and 11. 1. § 4. Hut, every situjle text, 
in which the U'rni whole appears in this 
relation, is overruled by more than Jive 
others, in which it is no less clearly ap- 
]>lied to denote the totality of a lower 
notion, of which a higher is prc<lioate<l— 
passages in which the word whole (S\os) 
is used convertibly with all (ttus). See 
for example, A/(. 7V. II. ii., § 5, § 16 —iii. 
§ 5, § 7 {his.), § 13 (6w.), § 14, § 15 -iv. § 
6 (bis.), § 8, § 10, § 12 {bis.)^xxii. § 7, § 
8—-xxiii. § 4. 

But in tho second place, (and this is 
directly subversive of the counter-opi* 
nien, even in the princix»al of the few 
passages where the term whole is used 
for class), the lower notion may be in 
or under the higher, only particularly; 
ami this mauifcstly shows that Aristotle 
could not possibly mean, by merely 


ho does not admit, the universal 

saying, that one thing is another, as in a 
class, that it is so uncxclu&ieely, or mm*- 
versaliy. Compare A n. Pr. I. iv. §§ 2, 
3, 10. On this interpret^ition, /JarHand 
Ferio would then be annulled ; a special 
re.sult which ought to have startled the 
logicians into a doubt of the accuracy 
of the receiveil doctrine in general. (See, 
instar omnium, Pacius, in his relative 
Notes and Commentary.) 

That <loctrino must, therefore, bo aban« 
doned, ami the rule reduced to a defini¬ 
tion, read in the following signifiiAtion : 
—“ But to say that one thing is in the 
n'hole of another, as in a snbjeet, ami to 
predicateone thiny universally of another, 
are merely various expressions of tbo 
same moaning.” This, in fact, is just 
the preliminary explanation of the two 
ordinary modes of stating a iiroposition, 
subsi'qucutly used by Aristotle. Here, in 
both convertibles, he descends from ex¬ 
tension to comprehension, from the pre- 
•edicatoto the subject; and the ingenious 
exposition by the commentators, old and 
new, of the inverse intention of the phi¬ 
losopher in the two clauses, must be re¬ 
garded as erroneous. 

a See below, p. 346 .—Ed. 

3 See below, p. 346 .—Ed, 
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predesignation of the predicate in his syllogism of Induction. Vide 
An. Prior., L. iL, c. 23, § 4, 0^'ganon Pacii, p. 399. Compare 
also his doctrine, p. 396.) 


IT. Alexander Aphrodisiensis. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, in his commentary on the first book 
of the Prior Ancthjtics, and in reference to the second passage of 
Aristotle, states as follows : 

“And in the book of Enouncement Aristotle explains, why he 
there says:—‘ that to predicate the universal of a universal predi¬ 
cate is not true ; for there will be no proposition, if in it wc pre¬ 
dicate the universal of the universal, as, All man is all animal’ 
He repeats the same also here; showing, how it is useless to 
attempt thus to express the consecution, [of higher from lower 
notions] ; and adds, that it is not only useless, but im])ossible. 
For it is impossible, that all man should be all animal, as 
\iiseless to sap, (axpijarTov elnitv must have dropt out)], that all 
man is all risible. Wc must not, therefore, apply the all to the 
conse<pieut, [or predicate], but to that from which it follows, [or 
subject]. For man is to be taken universally, as that from which 
animal fctllows, siip 2 ) 0 sing this to be the consccpient of all man. 
Thus shall wc obtain a stock of universal propositions. The jirocess 
is the same, in making man the consequent on its proper all; 
but man is not consequent on all biped, but on all rational. 

“The words, ‘as we express ourselves,’ mean—as we express 
ourselves in common usage. For wc say, that all man is sini2>ly, 
animal, ami not all animal, and that all jdeasure is natural, not 
all natural; prefixing the all, not to the consequent, but to the 
subject from which the jn’edicate follows.” {Edd. Aid., f. 100 a; 
Junt., f. 122 a ; Compare Aid., f. 86 a; Junt, f. lOo a) 

III.— Ammonius Heemia:. 

Ammonius Hemiiiu, In de Inter;}, c. vii. § 2. (Aldinc edi¬ 
tions, of 1503, sig. C. vii. 59, of 1546, ff. 70, 74). 

“ In these words Aristotle inquires :—Whether, as the an¬ 
nexation of the affirmative predesignation (7rpotr8iopicr/x.ds) to the 
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suljjcct constitutes one distinct class of propositions, the same 
annexation to the predicate, may not, likewise, constitute another ; 
and lie answers, tliat tlie supposition is absolutely {groundless. 
Thus the eiiouiiecment— all (or cvenj) vutn in all (or every) ani¬ 
mal, (tto,? dv0p(oiTO<i Trdu tJSiov ecrri) ; asserts that each iiian in 
all animal —as horse, ox, &c. But this proposition is impos¬ 
sible ; as is shown by Aristotle in his here omittin{f the wonl 
‘true.’ For no aliirination can be true, in which the universal is 
predicated of a universal predicate ; that is, in which the universal 
prrdesi{{nate is added to a universjil predicate ; as when we .say 
that man (of whom all, or, as lie .says, uiiiver.sally, animal is 
predieatcdj, is not simply animal, but all aninail. lie, therefore, 
tcaclie.s, (hat siK’h an allirnialion, as utterly untrue, is utterly in- 
com])etent. 

“Neither does Aristotle allow the predisi{>natioii some to bo 
annexed to the jiredieate, that propositions may, thereby, become 
true always or occasionally. For logicians, (as they do not pro- 
{loso to themselves every suiiertlnous variety of enuneiation), are 
prohibited from comsidcriii" jiroposition.s, (^not only those always 
true or always false), but those which express no difference in re¬ 
ference to necosf3ary or inn)os.siblc matter, and afford us absolutely 
no ili.seriminatioii of truth from falsehood. Thus, particular i)ro- 
positions, which may be alternatively true and false, ought not to 
have a jiredesignated predicate. For in a jiroposition, which has 
all their power-,.without any jiredesignatiou of its predicate ; why 
should we prefer to the simirlcr cxirression, that w'hich drags about 
with it a superfluous additament ? Why, for example, in.stead of— 
All man is some animal, [I read, Tt ^olon], or. All man is not all 
animal,'^ .should we not say— All man is animal, and in place of 
All man is wo stone, not say,— All man is not stone; or, what 
is a simpler and more natural enouncement still,— No man is stone. 

“And when vjfe find some of the ancients teaching that the 
particular affirmative predesignation is to be connected with the 
predicate, as when Aristotle hiubself styles the soul a certain (some) 

a It will 1)0 oUaorvoiI, that Ammo- ti-ino; and this impossibility itself ought 
nius does not .attempt an e<xuivaleut for to have opened his eyes upon the insuf- 
this. proposition. In f.Kt it is imiios- ficioncy of the view ho mainhiiucd. 
siblo on the common or Aristotelic doc- 
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entelecby, (eWcX^ciav Tim), and Plato, rhetoric, a certain (some) 
experience, (iftiretpiav rtva ); it is to be observed that the some 
is tlierc added for tlie sake of shoAviiiij, that the jirotlicate is not 
convtTtiblo with the subject, but is it-s ^onus, and requircs the 
.adding on of certain diiferences in order to render it the subject's 
definition. 

“ Put, add tliey, is not the rea.soning of Aristotle refuted by 
fact it.self, .seeing that we .say, All imm is atpuhle of all science; 
thus tiuly coimectiuir the univer.s.al jiredesignatinn with the uni¬ 
versal piedieute ? The answer is this:—that, in truth it is not the 
predic.ite to which we here annex the all. For what is predi¬ 
cated, is what is .said of the subject. But whiit is here Siiid of 
man is, not that he /.< science, but that he is capahlo of science. 
If, thereftjre, the all were conjoiired witli the capable aitd the 
])roposition then to remain true, as when wo .say— all man i,s all 
capable of science: in th.it ease, the I’casoning of Aristotle would 
be refuteil. But this ju-oposition is necc.s.sarily false. It, in fact, 
as.serts nothing less, than that of men, each individual is all 
the kind ;—that Socrates is not Socrates only, but akso Plato, 
Aleibiades, and, in short, every other man. For, if all man is all 
capable of .science, Socrates being one of the (til, i.s, therefore, 
liimself all capable <f science; so that Socratc.s will bo Plato, 
Aleibiades, &e., since they also are capable of .science. For if 
Socrates be not, .at once, Pl.ato, Alcibiade.s, &c., neither will he be 
all cttpable of science . 

“Now, that we ought not to prefix the universal affirmative pre- 
designation to the predicate, (whether the predicate be more gene¬ 
ral than the .subject, as All vuin is all animal, or, whether they be 
co-adequate, as All man is all risible,) —thi.s is manifest from 
what has been said. Even when the terms are coadequato or re¬ 
ciprocating, the proposition runs into the absurd. For, declaring 
that all man is all risible, it viitually declarc.s, that each indi¬ 
vidual man is identical with all men ; that Socrates, in that ho is 
a man, is all risible, consequently, all man . 

“ But why is it, that the predicate is intolerant of the prede.sig- 
nation all, though this bo»akin to the counter-predesignation no 
or none I Is it because the affirmative predicate, if predicated 
universally, tends always to contain under it the subject, and this 
not only when itself coadequato with the subject, but when trans- 

VOL. II. • U 
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ccnding the subject in extension ; while, moreover, through a parti¬ 
cipation in its inoper nature, it is suited to bind up and reduce to 
unity the multitude of individuals of which the subject is the 
complement ? For, as Aristotle previously observed—‘ The all 
does not indicate the universal, but that [the universal predicate 
inheres in, or is attributed to, the subject] universally’ If, there¬ 
fore, the affinnative predicate thus tend to collect into one what 
are by nature distracted, in virtue of having been itself previously 
recognised as simple ; in this case, the all, [superadded to this 
universal predicate, in fact], enounces not a unity, but a multitude 
of several things,—things which it is manifestly unable to complicate 
into reciprocity. But, on the other hand, since what is negatively 
predicated of, is absolutely separated from, the subject; wc are, 
consecpiently, enabled to deny of the subject all under the predicate, 
as in s.aying, AU man is no stone. Wo may indeed condcn.se 
this proposition, and say more simply, AU man is not stone; or 
more simply still. No man is stone; thus dispensing with the 
affirmative predesignation in a negative proijosition.” 

IV.— Boethius, 

Boethius, Lilnnim de Interpretatione, editio secunda,et in tox- 
tum laudatum. Opera, p. 3 48. 

“What he says is to this purport:—Every simple proposition 
consists of two term.s. To thc.se there is frequently added a de¬ 
termination either of universality or of particularity; and to 
which of the two parts the.so determinations are to be added, he 
expounds. It appears to Aiistotle that the determination ought 
not to be conjoined to the predicate term ; for in this proposition, 
Man is animal — {Homo est aninud,) it is inquired whether the 
determination ought to be coupled with the determination, so that 
it shall be— (Otnms homo animal est) — All (or every) man is ani¬ 
mal ; or with the predicate, so that it shall be,— [Homo omne ani¬ 
mal est)—Man is all (or every) animal; or with both the one and 
the other, so that it shall be, AU, (or every) man is cdl (or every) 
animal, (Omnis homo omne animal est). But neither of these 
latter alternatives is competent. For the determination is never 
joined to the predicate, but exclusively to the subject; seeing 
that all predication is either greater than the subject, or equal 
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Thus in this proposition —All (or every) man is aninuil, (omnia 
homo animal est), animal [tlie predicate] is greater tlian man 
[the subject] ; and, again, in the proposition— Ma7i is 7-isibU’, 
(homo 7’isihilis est), 7'i8iUe [the predicate] is equated to 7?ian [the 
sulject] ; but that the predicate should bo less and nan’ower than 
the subject is impossible. Therefore, in tho.se predicates which are 
greater than the subject, as, for example, where the predication i.s 
anii/ial, the proposition is mauife.stly fidse, if the determination of 
universality be added to the predicate term. For if wo say, Man 
is aiiimal, (/tomo est animal), we contract aiihnal, which is greater 
than w<t«, by this determination to [an identity of extension with j 
»««n, tlie subject, although the predicate, a/iimal, may be applietl 
not only to man, but to many other ^objects. Moreover, in tho.se 
[subjects and predicates] which are equal,*thc .same occurs; for if I 
say, All (or ciwy) ma7i is all (or every) 7'isible, (omnishomo omm,e 
risibile est), —in the first place, in reference to the nature of man 
itself, it is superfluous to adject tlie determination; and, again, 
if this bo added to all several men, the proposition becomes false, 
for when I sjiy. All (or every) man is all (or every) risible, by this 
I seem to signify that the several men arc [cacli of them] all or 
every risible, wliieh is absurd. The determination is, therefore, to 
be placed not to the predicate but to the sidjject. But the words 
of Ari.stotle are thus reduced to the following import:— hi those 
predicates which are universal, to add to them aught univers<d, 
so that the universal pi-edicate may be p7'edicated univers<dly, 
is not true. For this is what ho says—"In the case of a univer¬ 
sal predicate,” (that is, in a proposition which has an universal pre¬ 
dicate), “ to predicate the universal, itself universfilly, is not true,” 
For in an universal i)redicate, that is, which is universal and is 
itself predicated, in this case universally to prctlicatc the predi¬ 
cate which is universal, that i.s, to adject to it a determination of 
universality, is not true : for it cannot be that any affirmation 
should be true in which a universal determination is predicated of 
a predicate universally distributed ; and ho illustrates the concep¬ 
tion of the matter by the example* “All or every snan is all (or 
eveiaj) animal, (o7nnis homo omne a7iimal est), of the incompe- 
tency of which we have already spoken.” 

Boethius, In Libnim de Tnteipretatione, editio prima. Opei'a, 
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p. 236. (Text so wretchedly printed that the scn.se must be con¬ 
stituted by the reader.) 

{^Aristotle, c. vii. § 4]. “ ‘ In what is predicated as an universal, 

to predicate the universal universally is not true.' 

“ In this sentence he instructs us wliat is the place to wliich the 
determination of universality should be rightly added. For he 
teaches that the universality, which we call the universal determi¬ 
nation, is to be connected W'ith the subject term, never with the 
predicate. For were wo to say— All (or every) man is animal, 
{pmnis homo animal est), we should say rightly, annexing the 
all (or every) to the subject, that is, to the term man. But if we 
thus speak— All or every man is aU or every animal, {omnis 
homo omne animal est), we .should speak fixlsely. He, therefore, 
does not say this [in the words]—‘ in what is i)redicated as an 
univcr-sal,’ as aninuil of man ; for animal is universal, being pre¬ 
dicated of all or every man. [But he .says]—To predicate this 
universal itself, animal, to wit, universally, so that we enounce 
—AU (or every) animal is man, {omne animal esse honiinem), is 
not true ; for he allows this to bo rightly done neither in these nor 
in any other affirmation.* He adds, therefore :—‘ For no affirma¬ 
tion will be true in which a universal predicate shall be univer¬ 
sally predicated, as All or every man is all or every animal, 
{omnis homo est omne animal).’ 

“Why this happens, I will explain in a few words. The 
predicate is always greater than the .subject, or equal to it. 
Hreater, as when I .say Man is animal, (homo animal est); here 
animal is predicated, man is subjected, for animal is predicated of 
more objects than man. Again, it is equal when we thus speak— 
Man is risible, {homo risihilis est); hero man is the subject, 
risible the predicate. But man and risible are equal; for it is 
proper to mau to be a risible animal. But that the predicate 


a Tho Coimbra Jesuits (Scb.a.stianu8 
Contus, 1606), erroneously ui.^ko Boe¬ 
thius nml Averroes opitose Arustotlq, 
thinking th-it the sign of univerwiUty 
may bo annexed to tho pre<licato of a 
univors.al proposition, when it is coexten- 
aivo with tho subject," {ad locum ii., p. 
158). This, a mistake, has been copied 


by thoir brother Jesuit, P. V.allius of 
Rome, in his mighty Logic {ad locum). 
With Boethius he joins Levigersonides ; 
—ho means the Ibd.bi Levi Ben Qerson, 
of Catalonia, who died at Perpignan in 
1370, who wrote on Theology, Philoso¬ 
phy, Mathem.atica,ond Logic. See Jocher 
V. Leri, from Bartolocci and Wolf. 
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should be found less than the subject, is impossible. Is the preili- 
cate the greater ? Then, to adject the universal to the predicate, is 
false, as in the example he himself has given— All (or every) man 
is all (or every) animal, {omnis homo omne animal est). Is it 
equal ? Then, the adjection is superfluous, as if one should say. All 
every man is all or every risible, {omuis homo omne risibile 
est). Wherefore, to predicate a universjil predicate universally is 
incompetent.” 


V.—AVEEUOK.S. 

Averroes, Perihermenias, h. I., c. v. 

“Propositions are not divided frqjii* the,conjunction of the pre¬ 
designation (clausura') with the predicate; because the pi’cdesig- 
nation, when added to the predicate, constitutes a false or a super¬ 
fluous proposition:—False, as All or every man is all (or every) 
animal, {omnis homo est omne animal) ; superfluous, as All (or 
every) man is some or a certain animal, (omnis homo e,st quod- 
dam anitnal).” Vide Conimbrieenses, In Arist. Dial., ii. I.jS. 


VI.— Alkeutu.s MAfiNtlS. 

Al))ertus Magnus, l^eriherntinias, L. I., Tractatns, v. c. 1, (Op. 
ed. Lugd. 1051, t. 1., p. 201). 

[“ Ly ‘omnis’ non est universale, sed signum universalitsitis. 
Quart! ly ‘ omnis' et hnjusmodi signa distributiva non sunt uni- 
versalia, .secundum Avicennam” |. Hoc enini signum tlistri-^ 
butivum, quod est omnis, non est universale, proprie lotpiendo : 
.sed est signum per quod .stat pro particularibus univer.saliter uni¬ 
versale, cni talc signum est adjunctum. (!ausa auteni, tjuare non 
sit universale, est:—quia, quamvis .secundum grammaticum sit 
nomen appell.ativum, hoc est, multis .secundum natuno .sua* apti- 
tudiiicm conveniens; tamen est, secundmn fomiam, infinitum, 
nullam enim naturam unam dicit. • Propter tpiod omnis natuno 
communis est distributivum. Universale autem est, quod est in 
multis ct de multis, sua- natura*, suppositis. Tdeo omnis, et 
7irdhis, ct hujusmodi .signa universalia esse non possunt; sed 
sunt signa designantia utrum universale sit acceptuin universaliter 
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vel particularitcr, secundum sua supposita. Et ha)c simt verba 
Avicennaj. 

[ “ Quare signum universale non sit ponendum a parte 
priudicatL] In subjccto universali signum distributivum ordi- 
nandum: quia per divisionem subjecti, praedicatum partibus 
attribuitur subjecti, ut divisim participent id per prajdica- 
tiouem, et non in praedicato ponendum: quia quum praedicatum 
formaliter sit acceptum, non propiie dividitur, nisi alteiius, hoc est, 
subjecti divisione : sed inacqualitcr redditur subjccto et partibus 
ejus. Unde id quod est universale, praedicari potest, ut Omnis 
homo est animal; sed universale universaliter acceptum non po¬ 
test pnodicari: nulla cniin vera affirmatio esse potest, in qua de 
univcrsali aliquo praedicato predicetur sivc praedicatio fiat; quo- 
niam universaliter sic 'patc^, *quod falsum est, Onmis homo est 
omne animal, et si ponatur, quod Nullum animal sit nisi homo. 
Cum enim homo subjiciatur gratia pai’tium suaioim, et praedi- 
cata formaliter accipiuntur, oportet quod Quilibet homo esset 
omne animal, quod falsum est.” 

VII.—-Levi Ben Geeson. 

Levi Ben Gerson (or Levi Gersonidcs), a Jewish philosopher, 
who died in 1370 at Perpignan, wrote commentaries on Aven ocs’ 
Commentary upon the logical books of Aristotle. The following is 
what he says on Averroes’ doctrine touching the quantification of 
the predicate, as it is found (f. 39) of the Venice edition, in folio, 
of 1552,a of the works of Aristotle and Averroes:—“Although 
it be not necessary that when the quantitative note is attached to 
the predicate, this should be false or' siqjerfluous, seeing that it 
may be neitlier, as when we .say, .i^lZZ man is all rational; and the 
same holds good in all other reciprocating propositions;—never¬ 
theless, as in certain matters it may so happen, Aristotle has de¬ 
clared that the quantitative note is not to be joined to the predi¬ 
cate in any language. But it may bo here objected, that if this 
be the ease, the quantitative Jiote shoxild not be annexed even to 
the subject, since there too it may be either false or superfluous. 
Superfluous,—as when Ave say. Some animal is rational. For the 
very same folloAVs here, as if we simply say. Animal is rational ; 

a Not iu the Svo cUUioQ of tlieae works. Venice, 1560. 
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the some, therefore, is superfluous, talsc,—as when we s-ay. All 
animal is rational. The reason, therefore, assigned by Aristotlo 
why the quantitative note should not be annexed to the predicate, 
is futile, seeing that for the same reason it should not be connected 
with the subject. To this we may answer: That tho cause why 
the quantitative note is not usually conjoined witli the predicate, 
i.s, that there would thus be two quaesita at once,—to wit, wliether 
the predicate were affirmed of tlie subject, and, moreover, whetlier 
it were denied of eveiything beside. For wlien we say, All man 
is all rational, w'e judge that all man is rational, and judge, like¬ 
wise, that rational is denied of all but man. But these are in 
reality two difierent quuisita ; and therefore it has become usual 
to state them, not in one, but in two scvcial propositions. And 
this is self-evident; seeing that a^iiliusitsim, in itself, asks only— 
Does, or does not, this iuliere in tliat ? and not—Does this iuliere 
in that, and, at the same time, inhere in notliing else i " 

VIII. —The Masters of Louvain, 

FacuUatis Artium in Academia Lox'aniensi Commentaria in 
A ristotelis Libras de Dialectica,(loiio),Tr. iii. c. 1,]). l()2,eil. l.'SiT. 

SjMjaking of tlie text in the lie Interpretatione, the Masters, inter 
alia, allege : “ But if it be e\en elegantly said by a ])Oet—‘ Nemo 
est omnis homo,’—‘ Non omnes omnibus artes’—[inoverb, ‘ Unus 
homo nullus homo’], why may w'c not contradict this aptly, 
howbeit falsely,—‘ Alicpiis est omnis homo’ ? Why, (tli<>y say), do 
you determine the predicate by the note of universality, seeing 
that the quantity of the propo.sition is not to be sought from the 
jiredicate, but from the subject ? We answer, because we wish 
to ex 2 >ress a certain meaning in words, which by no others can be 
clone. But if the mark of universality could oidy be enqeloyed in 
changing.the quantity of propositions, it would not be lawful to 
annex it to the part of the predicate. Wo have, therefore, thought 
these few cautions requisite to evince that what is condemned by 
these critics for its folly, i.s not incontinently sojchistical or foolish 
babbling. But as to the universal rule which Aristotle cnounce.s^ 
—‘ No affirmation will be true,’ -See .—it is sufficient if it hold good 
in the majority of cases; whether the predicate exceed the subject, 
as. All man is all animal, —be its equal, as, All man is all risible. 
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or its inferior, as, [Some^ animal is all man. In a few cases, 
however, the exception is valid; as,— This sun is every sun, One 
phoenix is all phoenix, and some others. Nor arc these futile 
subtleties, since reason herself approves.” 


IX.—Tmua AND KIDIGER. 

Tlic only notice of these speculations of Titius,o which I have 
met with in any subsequent philosopher, (and I speak from an 
in.spection of several hundred logical systems, principally by Ger¬ 
mans), is his friend Ridiger’s; who in his elaborate work De Sensu 
Veri et Falsi, first published some eight years subsequently, (in 
1709, but I have only the second edition of 1722), attempts a 
formal refutation of the heresy of a quantified predicate. It was 


a fTitiuB, Cotfitantlif c. vi., hsw tho 
following H'lativu to tho ciuantificatioii 
of tUo prodicatc]:—§ 36, Licet autem 
l*ropoHiiiunum cpiuiititm ex Subjecto 
{VHtimetur, attamen Pr 0 c<licatiim imn 
jMjnitu.s negligendum vi<lcbatur, con vul- 
go in hoc tractatunio fieri solet, nam et 
liujiivS quantitateni (tliservasse utilo ost, 
et crotUdevim ct disquisitionis hujna 
noglectu varios errorcs tarn in doctrina 
Couvei>»ioiiiH, qiiaia Syllogi.Htiea csjsg ex- 
oi'to», quos siiis locin vitlcbimus. § 37, 
Jlroviter itatiuo <)\)acrvau<lum,iii propowl- 
tionibviH afl’irinativirt, licet nnlverHaUhna, 
pnetlioatum pleniinquo esse particifUtr(\ 
tribuitiuo Hubjecto Hccuinluin t<»tam qui- 
dom Himin n<»ii vero 

fjrtcHHioiicm, § 39, oontrario in propo- 
MtiionibuH nogativi:^, licet particiilaribns, 
plerumquo pncdicatuiu e»t Hfihrrmth, 
ac tain secundum compivlieiiHionem 
qiiam extensionem sunin totain. a sub* 
jecto rcinovctur. § U, Interim non pu- 
tart'ni alHriuationem vel negationem 
ipsain diverwam illam pi*aNlieati quan- 
titatem neccasario i)oHtularo, eed credi- 
ilerim jKitiua, id omne a tliverso rerum 
et idearuin habitu <»viri, nflirmationi 
vero et negationi pr.odictkti quantita- 
teitt esso velut iiulifferentem. § 42, 
Kam pleruinqno pi'ccdicata Bubjcctissunt 
latiora; quodsi igitiir ilia cum hU com- 
non ji^itorit non pircdicatum jtar- 
ticularo iudo cmergoro, dum unico ad 


hubjcctuni re.stringi nequit, sod ad alia 
quoquo extendi aptuin manct. § 43, 
Ast si pncdic«itum a subjecto removeas, 
universale illml erit, cum quicquiil in 
ejus vol c<*miu*ehensiono vol exteiisione 
est ab hoc sejungatur, iioc imminuit 
universalitatem, tiuodidem nb aliis sub* 
jectls quotpio removeatur, nam si pitc* 
dicatum aliis etiain conveniat, turn (iui- 
dem uni subjccto non potest dici uni- 
vci*8aliU'r tributum, verum si do multU 
negetur, potest tiihilomiims de certo 
aliquo siibjccto univei'saliter quoque nc- 
gari. § 44, Quodsi habitus attributi 
permittab, poterit aliquaudo propoaitio 
afiirmativa pncdicatuin univoi'sale, ct 
iiegativa particularc babere ; nihil enim 
obstat, (juo minus aliquaudo t<»tum al- 
tori jungci’e, vel ihirtem ab eodem re- 
rnovore <pioim. § 15, llaic itaquo pro- 
posititio : — OmnU homo fxt rhihUiA^ 
habet pncdicatum universale, si risibili- 
tatempro hominis proprio habeas; sicut 
hso,— ShI{h 9 Tun'd cat homo^ (Soil. Chris- 
ti(tmfA)f\’e\ (^uUlam medieus non esthomo 
guidtim, procdicatum particularc ctmti- 
nent, dum (lars solum comprehensionis 
et extensionis removetur.’* For the 
application, by Titius, of thopnnciplo of 
a quantified predicate to tho doctrine of 
Conversion, see above pp. 274, 275; and 
to tho theory of Syllogism, seo below, 
p. 375, and Aj^pendix, X,—Eu.] 
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only, however, after “ the most manifest ilemonstratioiis of tlie 
falsehood of this novel prejudice had been once and again privately 
communicated to his very learned friend, ” (Titius ?), that Ridigor 
became at length tired, as he exjwesses it, “ of washing a brick,” 
and laid the polemic before the public. It was not certainly the 
cogency of this refutation which qught to have throAra the counter 
opinion into oblivion ; but this refutation, such as it is, though 
with nothing new, is deserving of attention, as presenting the most 
elaborate discussion of the question to be met with, after Am- 
monius, and in modern times. But the Avhole argument supposes 
certain foundations; and it will be sufficient to show that these 
are ftilse, to dispose of the Avbolo edifice crecteiP upon them. I 
ought to mention, that it Avas Riiliger’s criticism Avhich lirst directed 
my attention to the original of TitiiTs. • 

“ Origo autem hujus erroris noglectus notissinno acquivoca- 
tionis signorum ouiiiis ct quidam esse videtur, qua luec signa, 
vel collective sumi j^ossunt, vel distributive. Priori modo, qiian- 
titas in iinedicato concepta .sensum quidem infert non penitus 
absurdum, cieterum propositionem constituit idcnticam ct frue- 
traneam.” Ridiger tlien goes on to a moi-c detailed statement 
of Avbat he .suppo.ses to lie the grounds on Avhich tlie erroneous 
(qiinion j»rocecds.“ 

First (Jase.—“Vcrln gratia, Quoddam aninud e.^t oitniis homo ; 
hoc est, Specie.'! qiuedam, aiiiuKdi.'i, homo uempe, omne id, quod 
homo est : quod alium sensum, habere nullum potest, quam, quod 
omni.’i homo sit homo: sic. autem collective sumitur et signnm 
subjecti et signnm luietlieati.” This objection is absurd, for it is 
suicidal; applying equally to the pi-oposition Avhieh the objector 
holds for good, and to that Avbich he a.ssails as ba<l. All man. (s 
(some) animcil. Here, is not utiiiixd or some auimol, just a 
certain species of .animal, and is not this species, mau, to Avit, (dl 
that is moil, and nothing else ? There is, conseqiiently, the .s.amo 
tautology in the one ca.se as in thr* other; and if Ave are blametl 
for only virtually saying, by the former. All man is man, iloes 
the objector say a Avhit more thjn this, by the hatter ? Ridiger 
goes on: “ Quodsi vel alterura signum, vcl utrumque, distributivs 
sumatur, semper absurdus crit propositionis sensus.” 


“ Second ICditIun, i>i>. 232, 302. 
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Second Case.—“ Verbi gratia, sumatnr utrumque signum distri¬ 
butive, sensus crit, Quoddam individuum animalis, (y. g. Petrus,) 
est omne individuum hominis, (v. g. Davus, Oedijius).” This is a 
still higher flight of absurdity; for, to refute the proposition, it is 
first falsely translated into nonsense. Its true meaning, hoHi 
quantified terms being taken dist^ihutively, is :— All several men 
are some several animals, or. Every several man is some several 
animal. 

In these two cases, therefore, all is correct, and the objection 
from the identity or absurdity of a quantified predicate, null. 

Third Case.—“ Sumatur signum subjccti distributive, signum 
praedicati coUectfoe, sensus erit: Quoddam individuum animalis 
est unioersa species hominis." 

Fourth Case.—“ Sumahir, Senique, signum subject! collective, 
signum praedicati distributive, sensus erit: Qiuvdam species uni- 
malis, ut universale et jireedicabile, est omne individuum hominis.” 

In regard to these last two cases, it is suflicicnt to refer to what 
has been already said in answer to Ammonias Q). 296); or simply 
to recall the postulate, that in the same logical unity (proposition 
or syllogism) the terms .should be .supposed in the .same sense. If 
this postulate be obeyed, these two cases are inept, and, conse¬ 
quently, the objections superfluous. 

Ilidiger then proceeds to trcfit us with four long “ demonstra¬ 
tions a priori," and to one elaborate “ demonstration a posteriori 
but as these are all founded on the blunders now exposed, it would 
be idle to refute them in detail. 

Kidiger, it niay well surprise us, howbeit the profcs.scd cham¬ 
pion of “ the old and correct doctrine,” is virtually, perhaps uncon- 
sciou.sly, a confessor of the truth of “ the new and false prejudice 
for I find him projiouuding four sevcr.al syllogistic forms, three of 
which are only valid through the universal quantification of the 
predicate in affirmatives, and two, (including the other one), proceed 
on a correct, though partial, view, opposed to that of the logicians, 
touching the conclusion of the Second Figure, (L. II. c. vi.) I 
shall insert the quantities, operative but not expressed. 

• In the First Figui'c—" At, a\it ego nihil video, aut longe natu- 
raliorest hie processus:— Quoddam Jluidum est [quoddam] leve; 
quoddam corpus est [omne] Jluidum; ergo quoddam corpus est 
quoddam leve; cpiaiu si dicas, &c., (§ 3t).—Here the middle 
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term is, and must be, affirmatively t^tributed as predicate. 


In the Second Figure.—“ Verbi gratis : — Qtioddam ens est 
{omne\ anijiml: omnis honio est [quoddani] animtd ; ergo, omiiis 
homo est [quodilain] ens. Hmc conclusio veris.sima, &c.’’ (§ 3.9.) 
In like manner the middle is here universidly <piantificd in an 
affirmative. M,—mm; r. 

The following, Kidiger (p. 330) gives, as “ two new moo<ls, 
wliich cannot bo di.spensed with.”— “Quoildam uniinal est [(>wini.s'| 
homo ; nullum h}*utnm est [idliis^ homo ; ergo, quoddam animtd 
non est [x/Zk/w] brutum.' Item:— Quoddam aninml non est 
homo; omnis ctvis est \qTiiditTn\ homo; ergo, quoddam 
animal non est ciris.” —In the first of thc.se, the middle, 

a.s predicate, is affirmatively distributed ; and in both .syllogism.s, 
one conclusion, denied by tlio logicians, is a.ssertc<l by Ridigi-r, 
although the other, which involves a predicate, particidar and 
negative, is rccogni.sed by neither. 



X. — (jl< )l)Kl!Ky PL0U( \iCl'.T. 

tio<lfrey Ploucquct, a philosopher of .some account, I’rofe.ssor 
of Logic and Metaphysic in the University of Tubingen, by various 
writings, from the year IToO, eiulcavoured to iulvanee the .science 
of I’easoning; and his failure was perhaps owing more to the 
inadeipiacy and limitation of his doctrine, than to its po.sitive 
error. To say nothing aboiit his attempt to reduce Logic to a 
•species of computation, in which his one-sided views c.ame into 
confliction with the one-si<led views of Ijambert, he undoubtedly 
commenced ausjiiciously, on the i)rincipl<- of a <juantified predicate. 
Thus, like a few preceding logicians, he certainly saw afforded a 
mean of simplifying the conversion of i)ropo.sitions but he did 
not sec that it could accompli.sh much more, if properly apidied. 


a An extract from hU Fmulanuntd ({iiantification of tho pre<lioato, will be 
Philitsophitr SjscrHiativfr, contain- found iu Mr liaynca* p. 128. 

ing Plouciiuet*8 doctrine iuuclung the 
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in the theory of syllogism. On the contrary, in syllogistic, he pro¬ 
fessedly returns, on mature consideration, to the ordinary point 
of view, and thinks himself successful in recalling the common 
doctrine of inference to a single canon. That canon is this:— 
“ The terms in the conclusion are to be taken absolutely in the 
same extension which they hold in the antecedent.”—“In conclusi- 
onc sint termini plane iidem, qui in praemissis, intuitu quantitatis.” 
{Methodus tarn demonstrandi directe ouines syllogiamorum 
species, qtiam vitia formed detegendi, ope unius regulce; — Me- 
thodua calculandi in Logicia; passim. Both in 1763). This 
rule, as applied to his logical calcidus, he thus enounces: “Arrange 
the terms in syllogistic order; strike out the* middle; and the 
extremes then afford the conclusion.”—“ Deleatur in praemissis 
medius; id (piod rcstat indicat"cdnclusionem.” (ffethodus c(dcu- 
landi, jya.’isim; Elementa Pidloaophiie Conteynplatine, Logica, 
§ 122,1778.) This rule is simple enough, but, unfortunately, it is 
both inadequate and false Inadecpiatc (and this was always 
sufficiently apparent); for it does not enable us to ascertain, (and 
these the principal questions), how many terms,—of what identity 
—of what quantity—and of what quality, can be legitimately 
])laccd in the antecedent. But it is not true, (though this was 
never signalised); for its peculiar principle is falsified by eight of 
tlie thirty-six inood.s, to wit, in affinnative.s, by ix., x., xi., xii., and 
in negatives, by ix. b, x. a, xi. b, xii. a.“ In all these, the quan¬ 
tity of an extreme in the conclusion is less than its quantity in the 
antecedent. We can hardly, therefore, wonder that Ploucapiet’s 
logical speculations have been neglected or contemned ; although 
their author be an indepctulcnt and le.arned thinker, and his works 
all well worthy of perusal. But, though jlismissed by Hegel and 
other (jcrman logicians, not for its falsity, with supreme contemiit, 
Bloucquet’s canon has, however, found its a<lmirers in this country, 
where I have lately seen it promulgated as original. 

XI.— Ulrich. 

Institutiones Logicce et Metcpliyaico', § 171, 1785.—“Non 
tantum subjecto sod ot proidicato, ad subjectum rclato, sua constat 
(piantltas, suunupie igitur signum quantitatis praefigere licet. Sed 
luce pKcdicati quantitas ex vetemm prmceptis smpe justo minor 

a So© Table of Mooild below, Appouiiix, XI.—Ed. 
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invenitur. In loco do conversione distinctius de oo cxponetur.”* 
Ill that place, however, nothing of the kind appears.a 


IV. 


OANONS OF SYLLOGISM; 

NOTICES AND 


GENERAL HISTORICAI. 
CRITICISM. 


A. III.STORK’AI. NOTICES. 

(o) QUOTATIONS FIlO»l VARIOUS LOOKTANS. 

(Oullocteil ami Tranal.ited Avitumn 1814. See above, Vol. 1. j>. 303.— Ed.) 

I.— David Derodon. 

David Derodon (who died at Geneva in IGGI, .ind had heen 
previously Profes.sor of Rhilosojihy at Die, Orange and Nisines), 
wa.s a logician of no little fame among the French Huguenot.s ; the 
.stmly of his works wa.s, (if I recollect aright), even formally recom- 
mcndetl to the brethren of their communion, by one of the Galli- 
can Synods. " Either the Devil or Doctor Derodon,” was long 


a [Tli.it the Extension of Prcilicato in 
always retluced to Kxtensiou of Subject, 
i.e f iii oijuivcilent to it, see Piircliot, 
Instil. P/tif., fjo^fintt i. pp. 125. 

Tracy, d* IdculofjiCf t. iii. Disc, 

VreL, pp. 99, 100. Crousaz, Lt^ihinc^ t. 
iii. p, 190. J)ero<lon, Lurjica JicstUuUif 
P. ii., c.v.,art. 4, p.2‘21. HoctliiuK, Oprm, 
p. 318, (kco above, p. 306). Sergeant, 
Method to i^iencty b. ii., Icka. i. p, 127. 
Beneke, Lihrbuch dcr Loyiky § 156, p. 
100. Stattlcr, Loyietty § 196. 

Th.it the Predicab* h.i.s<pi«intity; .and 
potential designation of it as well an 
the Subject, see llo!n>aucr, Analytik 
der Vrthiile und i^chlussry § 31 it scy. 
Lambert ,iieltJirter liritficoh- 
self Uriel vi. vol. i. p. 395. Platner, 
Philosophische Aphorijonrn, i. § 540. 
Corvinus, Ittsitt. Phif. Pat.y § 413. 
CouimbriccQscs, In ArUt, Diat., t. ii. 


pp. I.i8,283. ScotuH, In An. Prior. L. i. 
(pi. I,f. 240 ; (pi. 13, 255*; qu. 

14, f. 256'-; qu.23,f. 273\ 

For in«t.ineeH of Arii^totlo virtii.illy 
using distributed pi*edicate, see A n. Po$t. 
i. 6, § 1. Cf. Zabarc'lla, ad tor. Opera 
hofjicay p. 735. The Karne, In An. Pont. 
I. 2. OperUy p. 827, and Dr ipiarta 
Fiynra Fijtbty. Op,, p, 123. Thoaddinjj 
mark of uiiiverHality to prodicab^ i«, 
Arisbdlo Hays, “ tiHcless and imp<»H«iblo** 
yVior., t c. 27, § 9); yet heo ii. c. 
22, §§ 7, 8; c. 23, g§ 4, 5. On this 
question, see Uo]z.ino, Loyik^ § 131, p. 
27, (und above, pp. 295, 301, 302.) 

• Tliat th(» predesignation of the predi- 
ttito by all collectively, in fact, reduces 
the universal bi a singular proposition, 
see Purchot, Instil. Phil., i. p, 124. Cf. 
Lftyira Contracta Trajectina, P. it c. 5. 
(»707.)] 
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a proverbial expression in France for the authorship of an acute 
argument; and the “ Sepulchre of the Mass” has been translated 
into the veniacular of every Calvinist country. Derodon has left 
two systems of Logic ; a larger, {Logica Mestituta, 1659), and a 
smaller {Logica Contracta, 1664), both published in 4to.“ I shall 
quote only from the former. 

It is impossible to deny Derodon’s subtlety, but his blunders 
unfortunately outweigh his originality. Leaving Conversion as he 
found it, after repeating, with approbation, the old rules,—that the 
predicate is not to be overtly quantified universally, (p. 573), but 
to be taken, in affirmative propositions particularly, as in negative 
propositions universally, (p. 623) j we are surprised to find him 
controverting, in detail, the special rules of syllogism. This polemic, 
as might be expected, is Mgna'liy'unsuccessful; for it is frequently 
at variance with all principle, and uniformly in contradiction of his 
own. It is, indeed, only interesting as a manifestation, that the old 
logical doctrine was obscurely felt by so original a thinker to be 
erroneous; for the corrections attempted by Derodon arc, them¬ 
selves, especially on the ground which he adopts, only so many 
errors. He unhappily starts with a blunder ; for he gives, as rectus, 
am example of syllogism, in which the middle term is, even of ne¬ 
cessity, undistributed ; and he goes on (pp. 627,628, 636, 637, 638, 
639, 649) either to stumble in the same fashion, or to adduce rea¬ 
sonings, which can only be vindicated as inferential, by supplying 
a universal quantity to the predicate in affirmative propositions, 
or by reducing it to particularity in negatives ; both in the teeth 
of Derodon’s own laws. I have, however, recorded, in my Table of 
Syllogisms, some of his examples, both the two forms which he has 
named, and four others which he only enounces; according, by 
liberal construction, what was requisite to give them sense, and 
which, without doubt, the author would himself have recognised. 

• 

II.— Eapin. 

Eapin, Reflexions sur la Logique, § 4, 1684. 

, “ Before Aristotle there had appeared notliing on logic systematic 

' 

« Derodon seems wholly unknown to a considerable number in the saraebind- 
.the German logicians, and, I need hardly ing must have been imported at once, 
add, to those ol otlier countries. In probably in consequence of the synodical 
Scotland his works are not of the rarest; recommendation. 
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and established. His genius, so full of reason and intelligence* 
penetrated to the recesses of the mind of man, and laid open all 
its secret workings in the accurate analysis which he made of its 
operations. The depths of human thought had not as yet been 
fathomed. Aristotle was the first who discovered the new way 
of attaining to science, by the evidence of demonstration, and of 
proceeding geometrically to demon.stration, by the infallibility of 
the syllogism, the most accomplished work and mightiest effort of 
the human mind,” &c. 

Eapin errs in making Aristotle lay the rule of proportion along 
with the Dictum de Omni as a principle of syllogism. 


III.— LaiifNiTZ* 

Leibnitz, De la conformite de la Foi avec la Raison, § 22. 
Op. t. i., p. 81. “ Hence the facility of some writers is too great, 

in conceding that the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is repugnant 
with that great principle which enounces— What are the same 
with the same third, are the same with each other; that is, if A 
be the same with B, and C be the same with B, it is necessary that 
A and C should also be the same with one another. For this 
principle flows immediately from the principle of Contradiction, 
and is the ground and basis of all Logic ; if that fail, there is no 
longer any way of reasoning with certainty,” 

IV.— Reusch. 

Reu.sch, Systema Logicum, 1734 

§ 506. “ That dictum of the Aristotelians de Omni et Nvllo, 
(503), evinces, indeed, a legitimate consequence, but it only regu¬ 
lates one species of syllogisms, at least immediately. By this reason, 
therefore, logicians have been induced to prove the consequence of 
the other species by means of the first, to which they are reduced. 
But, that we may be able to supersede this labour, I have en¬ 
deavoured to give a broader basis to the Dictum de Omni et Nullo, 
or by whatever ti|jpe that rule is called, to which, in the construc¬ 
tion of syllogisms, the order of thought is conformed. 

§ 507. “ For the whole business of ordinary reasoning is accom¬ 
plished by the substitution of ideas in place of the subject or predi- 
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cate of the fundamental proposition. This some call the equation 
of thoughts. Now, the fundamental proposition may be either 
affirmative or negative, and in each the ideas of the terms may be 
considered either agreeing or diverse, and according to this various 
relation there obtains a various substitution, which we shall clearly 
illustrate before engaging with our doctrine of the Dictum de 
Omni et Nullo.” [Having done this at great length, he proceeds], 

§ “ 510. From what has been now fully declared, the following 
Dictum de Omni et Nullo may be formed, which the definition 
itself of reasoning and syllogism (§ 502) supports, and to which 
all syllogisms in every figure and mood may be accommodated. 

“ If two ideas (two terms) have, through a judgment, (proposi¬ 
tion), received a relation to each other, either affirmative or nega¬ 
tive, in that case it is atlowahl'e, in place of either of these, (that 
is, the subject or predicate of that judgment or propo.sition), to sub¬ 
stitute another idea, (term), acew'ding to the rules given of IJqui- 
pollence or Reci^n'oeation (§ 508, s. 9), of Subordination, of Co¬ 
ordination,” (see Waldin, below, p. 324). 


IV.— Ceusius. 

Crusius, Weg zur Gewissheit. Ed. i. 1747 ; Ed. ii. 1762. 

§ 256. “ The supreme law of all syllogism is. What we cannot 
otherwise think than as true, is true, and what we ohsohdelg can¬ 
not think at all, or cannot think hut asfalse, is false.”u 

§ 259. Of necessary judgments, of judgments which we cannot 
but think, “ which are not identical, and wliich constitute, in the 
last result, the positive or the kernel in our knowledge ; to wliich 
we apply the principle of Contradiction, and thereby enrich the 


• Kant, (Vbtr die Evidem in mela- 
pliysisehen Wiesenachaften, 1763, Verm. 
Schrift. iL 43), has hereon the following 
observation: — “In regard to the su¬ 
preme rule of all certainty which this 
celebrated man thought of placing as^ 
the principle of all knowledge, and, 
consequently, also of the metaphysical, 
—What I cannot otherwise think than as 
time is true, &c. ; it is manifest that this 
proposition can never be a principle of 
truth for any knowledge whatever. For 


if it be agreed that no other principle 
of truth is possible than inasmuch as 
wo are incapable of holding a thing not 
for true, in this case it is acknowledged 
that no other principle of truth is com¬ 
petent, and that knowledge is indemon¬ 
strable. It is indeed true that there are 
many indemonstrable knowledges, but 
the feeling of conviction in regard to 
them is a confession, but not a ground 
of proof, that they are true.”—See also 
Reid, Intellectual Pmeera,Esaay iv. ch.4. 
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understanding with a knowledge of real judgments,”—such judg¬ 
ments are principally the following : Every power or force is in¬ 
herent in a subject; All that arises, (begins to be), arises in virtue 
of a sufficient cause ; All whose non-existence cannot be thought, 
has its cause, and has at some time arisen, (bogiin to be) ; Every 
substance exists somewhere j All that exists, exists at some time ; 
Twomaterial things cuimot exist at the same time,and in precisely 
the same place. * There are also many other propositions, which 
treat of the determinate qualification of things as present; for ex¬ 
ample— The same point of a body cannot be at once red and green ; 
A man cannot be in two places at once., and so forth. 

“§ 261. All the judgments previously alleged, (§ 259), may be 
comprehended under these two general propositions,— What can¬ 
not in thought he separated from da^i otTier, cannot be separated 
from each other in reality ; and. What cannot in thought be con¬ 
nected into a notion, cannot in reality be connected; to wit, 
although no contradiction shows itself between the notions, but we 
are only conscious of a physical neces.sity to think the thing .so and 
so, clearly and after a comparison of all the circumstances with 
each other. Tor we now speak of propositions which are not 
identical with the Principle of Contradiction, but of such as irrima- 
rily afford the matters on which it may be applied. Hence we see 
that the supreme piinciple of our knowledge given above, (§ 256), 
has two determinations ; inasmuch as the impossibility to think a 
something arises, either because a contradiction would ensue, or 
because we are po.sitively so compelled by the physical constitution 
of our thinking faculties. 

“ § 262. The highest principle of all syllogi.sm thus resolves itself, 
into the throe ca23ital i)ropositions ; 

1 . Nothing can at once be and not be in the same j)oint of view. 

2. Things which cannot be thought without each other, without 
each other cannot exist. 

3. What cannot he thought as with and beside each other, can¬ 
not e.rist with and beside each other, on the suijposition even that 
between the notions there is no contradiction. 

“ The second of these capital propositions I call the Principle 
of Inseparables, {principium inseparabilium); and the third 
the Principle of Inconjoinables, (jyrincipium inconjungibUiunC). 
They may be also termed the three Prineijiles of Reason. 

VOL. II. • X 
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Ch. VIII. Of the different species of syllogisms, he says, (§ 272), 
“among the higher principles of syllogisms it is needful only 
to enumerate the Principle of Contradiction, and the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason, which is subsumed from the principle of In¬ 
separables, (§ 262). We shall state the laws of syllogism in this 
order,—Consider those which flow, 1°, From the Principle of 
Contradiction ; 2°, From the Principle of Sufficient Reason ; and, 
3°, From both together.” 

V.—Francis Hutcheson. 

[Francisci Hutcheson.] Logicce Compendium. Olasguce, in 
cedibus academids, excudebant Robertas et Andreas Foulis, Aca- 
deinice Typography 1764. ' 

Part HI., Ch. ii. p. 68. 

“ The whole force of syllogism may be explicated from the fol¬ 
lowing axioms. 

“ First Axiom.— Things which agree in the same third, agree 
among themselves. 

“ Second Axiom. —Things whereof the one agrees, the other 
does not agree, in one and the same thirds these things do not 
agree among themselves. 

“ Third Axiom.— Things which agree in no third, do not agree 
among themselves. 

Fourth Axiom. —Things which disagree in no third, do not 
disagree among themselves.” 

“ Hence are deduced the general rules of syllogisms. 

“ Of these the three first regard the Quality [not alone] of Pro- 
positions. 

“ Rule 1 . — If one of the premises he negative, the conclusion 
will he negative (by Ax. 2). 

“ Rule 2. If both premises he affirmative, the conclusion will he 
affirmative (by Ax. 1). 

“ Rule 3.— If both premises be negative, nothing follows: because 
of things mutually agreeing f.nd mutually disagreeing, both may 
be different from a third thing (by Ax. 3, 4). 

“ Two Rules regard the Quantity of Terms. 

“ Rule 4.— Let the middle be once at least distributed, or taken 
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universally; for the common term frequently contains two or more 
species mutually opposed, of which it may be predicated according 
to various parts of its extension ; these [specific] terms do not, 
therefore, truly agree in one third, unless one at least of them 
agrees with the whole middle (by Ax. 3, 4). 

“ Rule 5.— No term ought to he taken more universally in the 
conclusion than in the premises: because no consequence is valid 
from the particular to the universal [Because we should, in that 
case, transcend the agreement or disagreement of the two terms 
in a third, on which, ex hypothesi, we found], 

“ [In like manner there are two rules] concerning the Quantity 
of Propositions. 

“Rule 6.— If one of the premises he particular, the conclusion 
will also he particular. * * 

“ For, Case I.—If the conclusion be affirmative, therefore both 
premises will be affirmative (by Rule 1), But, in a particular pro¬ 
position, there is no term distributed ; the middle is, therefore, to 
be distributed in one or other of the premises (by Rule 4). It will, 
therefore, be the subject of a universal affirmative proposition; 
but the other extreme is also taken particularly, when it is the 
predicate of an affirmative proposition, the conclusion will, there¬ 
fore, be particular (by Rule 5). 

“ Case 2.—Let the conclusion be negative; its predicate is, 
therefore, distributed: hence, in the premises, the major and the 
middle terms are to be distributed (by Rules 5 and 4). 

“ But when one of the premises is negative, the other is affirma¬ 
tive (by Rule 3). If one premise be particular, these two tenns only 
can be distributed ; since one premise affirms, whilst the other is 
particular. The minor extreme, the subject of the conclusion, is 
not, therefore, distributed in the premises; it cannot, therefore, (by 
Rule 5), be distributed in the conclusion. 

“Rule 7.—Fro7n two particular premises nothing follows; at 
least according to the accustomed mode of speaking, where the pre¬ 
dicate of a negative proposition is understood to be distributed. 
For, 1“, If the conclusion affirm,«both premises will affirm, and, 
consequently, no term is distributed in the premises ; contrary to* 
Rule 4. 2°, Let the conclusion be negative, its predicate is there¬ 

fore distributed; but in particular premises there is only distributed 
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the predicate of a negative proposition ; there is, therefore, neces¬ 
sarily a vice, (either against Eule 4 or Rule 5).” « 

VI. — Savonaeola. 

Savonarola, Gompendium Logices, L. iv. p. 115, ed. Venetiis, 
1542.—“ In whatever syllogism any proposition can be concluded, 
there may also be concluded every other proposition which follows 
out from it.” On this he remarks : “ When any syllogism infers a 
conclu.sion flowing from its immediate conclusion, it is not to be 
called one syllogism but tivo. For that other conclusioii does not 
follow simply in virtue of the premises, but in virtue of them 
there first follows the proper conclusion, and from this conclusion 
there follows, by another^ syllogism, the conclusion consequent on it. 
Hence there are tacitly two syllogisms ; otherwise the moods of 
syllogisms would be almost infinite.” 

VII. — Baumgaeten. 

Baumgarten, Acroasis Logica. Ed. Tbllner. Ed. I. 1765. 

§ 297. “ Every reasoning depends on this proposition:—A and 
B connected with a third C, are connected with each other: in 
affirmation immediately, in negation mediately. This proposition 
is, therefore, the foundation and principle of all reasoning ; which, 
however, is subordinate to the principle of Contradiction. 

§ 324. “ Every ordinary syllogism concluding according to the 

a “ Kules 1 and 7 are thus contracted 
into one: The eotirlusinn follows the 
maker jmrt; that is, the negative or 
the particular. All these Rules are in¬ 
cluded in the following verses :_ 

Distribu.os medium, nec qiiai'tus ter¬ 
minus adsit, 

Utraquo nec prasmissa negans, nec 
jiarticularis. 

Soctetur partem conclusio doterio- 
rem; 

lit non distribuat nisi cum pnemissa) 
negetve. 

In an umisual mode of speaking, a cer¬ 
tain negative conclusion may be effected 
with a non-distributive predicate. As 
in this example 


A B 

ftomt FrenelDtien are learned; 

C B 

Some Knylishmen are nof [any] learned, 
Therefore, some Enylishmen are not some 
Prenehmen. ” 



(What are within [ ] are by me). 

[Written Autumn 1844. In the latest 
notation (,) is substituted for (.), and (:) 
for (:.). See below. Appendix XI.— Ed ] 
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Dictum, either de Omni, or de Ifidlo. This Dictum is thus the 
foundation of all ordinary syllogisms.” (It had been previously 
announced, §§ 319, 321.) 

“Whatever is truly affirmed of a notion universally, is also tndy 
affirmed of all that is contained under it. Whatever is truly 
denied of a notion universally, is also truly denied of all that is 
contained under it.” 

VIII.—Eeimarus. 

Reimarus, Vetmunftlehre. 1766. 

§ 176. “ The fundamental rules of syllogism are, con.scquently, 
no other than the rules of Agreement [Identity] and of Contradic¬ 
tion. For what the geometer in regard to magnitudes takes as 
the rule of equality or inequality, that the reasoner here adopts as 
the universal rule of all mediate insight:— If two things be iden¬ 
tical with a third, they are idso in so far identical with each 
other. But if the one he, and the other be not, identical with the 
third, then they are not mutually identical, but rather mutually 
repugnant.” 

§ 177. Hero he notices that the Dictum de Omni et Nullo is 
not properly a rule for all figures, but for the first alone. 

IX — -Waldin. 

Wiildin, Novum Logiew Systenia. 1766. 

§ 335. “ Since the syllogism requires essentially nothing but a 
distinct cognition of the sufficient reason of some proposition, the 
most universal rule of all syllogisms is,— The siijfficient reason of a 
given projiositiou is to be distinctly cognised. 

§ 364. “ The most general rule of all reasonings, (§ 335), remains 
also the rule of all reasonings as well in synthesis as in analysis. 
But in the synthesis of the ordinary .syllogism, the middle term in 
the major proposition is referred to the major term, in the minor 
proposition to the minor term. (§ 360). Wherefore, from this 
relation we must judge whether the middle term be or be not the 
sufficient reason of the conclusion. .Wherefore, the synthesis of the 
ordinary syllogism is to be cognised from the relation of its ideas. * 
This you may thus express : 

“ 1 .) After the true proposition, the relation of whose ex¬ 
tremes you distinctly apprehend ; 
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“ 2.) Add to its subject or predicate another idea different 
from, both, whether agreeing or disagreeing; 

“ 3.) Inquire into the relation of the added idea, to the end 
that you may know whether the middle term in the given relation 
infer the ccmdusion; and this is known by the application of the 
rules of Reciprocation, Subordination, Co-ordination, and Oppo¬ 
sition. If any one wish to call this the Dictum de Omni et Nullo, 
I have no objections/' 

“ Observation. This they call the Dictum de Omni et Nxdlo of 
the celebrated Reusch. It stands true indeed; but is beset with diffi¬ 
culties, inasmuch as it is rather a complexus of all rules than one 
only, which as yet is to be referred to the class of pia desideria. 
Logicifins have, indeed, taken pains to discover one supreme rule 
of aU ordinary reasonings; butf no one has as yet been so happy 
as to find it out.” Then follows a criticism of the attempts by the 
Port Royal and Syrbius. 


X. —Stattlee. 

Stattler, Philosophia, P. I. Logica, 1769. 

§ 237. “ In this comparison of two ideas with a third, six 
different cjises may in all occur : for either, 

1. ) “ One of the two ideas contains that same third, which 
again contains the other ; or, 

2. ) “ Roth of the two are contained in the third ; or, 

3. ) “ Each of the two contains the third ; or, 

4. ) “ One of the two contains the third, the other being repug¬ 
nant with it; or, 

6.) “ One of the two is contained in the third, with which the 
other is repugnant; or, 

6.) Both of the two are repugnant to the third. 

“ The former three cases generate an affirmative conclusion, the 
latter three a negative.” In a note Stattler eliminates a seventh case, 
in which neither may contain, and neither be repugnant to the 
third. • 

§ 244. General Law of all Reasonings. “ In all reasonings, 
as often as a consequent is, by legitimate form, inferred from 
• an antecedent, so often is there included in the antecedent what 
the consequent enounces ; either the congruity and reciprocal 
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containment, or the repugnance of a! and, 0; and if such he not 
included in one or other of the antecedents, whatever is inferred 
in the consequent is void of legitimate form.” 

XI. —Sautee. 

Sauter, Institutiones Logicie, 1798. 

§ 123. “ Foundations of Syllogism. —In every syllogism there 
are two notions compared with a third, to the end that it may 
appear whether they are to bo conjoined or sejoined. There are, 
therefore, here, three possible cases. For there agree with the 
assumed third, either both notions, or one, or neither. In reasoning, 
our mind, therefore, reposes on these axioms, as on fundamental 
principles. 

1. ) “ Where two notions agree with the same third, they agree 
with one another. 

2. ) “ Where one is contained by the third, with which the other 
is repugnant, they are mutually repugnant. 

3. ) “ When neither notions agrees with the third, there is between 
them neither agreement nor repugnance.” 

XII. —SUTEE. 

Suter, Logica. 

§ 61. “ Quae eidem tertio conveniunt vel disconveniunt, etiam 
conveniunt vel disconveniunt inter se.” 

XIII.— Seguy. 

Seguy, Philosophia ad Usum Scholarum Accommodata, T. I. 
Logica. Paris, 1771. 

P. 175, ed. 1785. “ Concerning the rule of recent philo.so"- 

phers.” 

Having recited the general rule of the Port Royal Logic, ho 
thus comments on it:— 

“ 1°, This is nothing else than the principle of reasoning; there¬ 
fore, it is improperly adduced as a new discovery, or a rule strictly 
so called. , 

“ 2°, It may be useful, to the rude and inexperienced, to recog. 
nise whether a .syllogism be legitimate or illicit. 

“ But the principal fault of this rule is, that it contains no certain 
method whereby we may know when, and when not, one of the 
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premises contains a conclusion ; for the discovery of which we 
must frequently recur to the general rules.” « 

P. 178. Seguy exposes Father Buffier’s error in saying “that, 
according to Aristotle and the common rules of Logic, the middle 
term ought absolutely to be the predicate in the first or major 
propositionseeing that the middle term is not the predicate in 
the first and third Figiires. This must be a mistake ; for I can¬ 
not find such a doctrine in Bufiier, who in this respect, in many 
places, teaches the correct. 


XIV.— Hoffbauer. 

Hoffbauer, Anfangsgr^'inde der Logik, 1791, 1810. 

“§ 317. Fundamental Principles. 

“I. 1.) An attribute which belongs to all and every of the objects 
contained under a notion, may also be afiirmed of these objects so 
contained. (Dictum do Omni.) 

“ 2.) An attribute which belongs to none of the objects contained 
under a notion, must also be denied of these objects so contained. 
(Dictum de Nullo.) 

“ IT. When, of the objects X and Z, the one contains an atttri- 
bute which the other does not contjiin, and they are thus different 
from each other, then X is not Z, and Z is not X. 

“ III. 1.) When objects which are contained under a notion a are 
also contained under another notion h, then this last notion con¬ 
tains under it some at least of the objects which are contained 
under the first. 

“ 2.) If certain objects which are not contained under a notion a 
are contained under h, then h contains under it some at least of 
the objects which are not contained under a. 

“ IV. 1.) If objects which are'contained under a notion a belong 


a Followed by T.arroquo, Elimens de E c<mtra, Philoeophia Lugdwnensh, i. 
p. 231; Oalluppi, Xfziojii <ii 169. Troxler, Aojftl:,!!. 41. 

Logka e di Metafitka, 1. 47, i. 348. 
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to those which are contained under another notion h, then this' 
second notion b contains under it some at least of the objects 
which are contained under a. 

“ 2.) If all objects which are contained under a notion a belong 
to those which are not contained under a certain other notio?) b, 
then tliis notion b contains under it no object which is contained 
under the notion a. 

“ 3.) If all the objects contained under a certain notion a are 
different from certain other objects contained under b, then b con¬ 
tains under it at least some objects which are not contained 
under a. 


XV.—K^nt.^ 

Kant, Logik. 1800-6. IT. Syllogi.sm.s. 

“ § 56. tigllogism in general .—A syllogism is the cogjiition that 
a certain proposition is necessary, through the subsumption of its 
condition under a given general rule. 

“§ 57. General principle of all Sgllogisms .—The general 
princijde whereon the validity of all inference, through the 
reason, rests, may be determinately enounced in the following 
formula:— 

“ What .“itands under the condition of a rule, that stands also 
unde)' the rule itself 

“ Observation .—The syllogism premises a General Ride, and a 
Subsumption under its Condition. Hereby we umlerstand the con¬ 
clusion a priori, not as manifested in things individual, but as 
universally maintained, and as necessary under a certain condition. 
And this, that all stands under the universal, and is determinablo 
in universal laws, is the Principle itself of or of Neces-: 

sitg, (prmcipiuni rationalitatis sen necessitatis.) 

“ § Essential constituents of the Syllogism .—To every syl¬ 
logism there belong the three following parts ;— 

“ 1.) A general rule, styled the Major proposition, (propositio 
major, Obei'sate.) • 

“ 2.) The proposition which snb.sumes a cognition under the con¬ 
dition of the general rule, called the Minor proposition, {propositio 
minor, Untersatz) ; and, finally, 

“ 3.) The proposition which affirms or denies the predicate in the 
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rule of the subsumed cognition,—the Concluding proposition, or 
Conclusion, {Conclusio, Schlusssatz). 

“ The two first propositions, taken in connection with each other, 
are called the Antecedents, or Premises, ( Vorderscitze). 

“ Observation .—A rule is the assertion of a general condition. 
The relation of the condition to the assertion, how, to wit, this 
stands under that, is the Exponent of the rule. The cognition, 
that the condition, (somewhere or other), takes place, is the Suh- 
simiption. 

“ The nexus of what is subsumed under the condition, with the 
assertion of the rule, is the Conclusion.” 

Having shown the distribution of syllogisms into Categorical, 
Hypothetical, and Disjunctive, he proceeds to speak of the first 
class. 

“ § 63. Principle of Categorical Syllogisms .—^The principle 
whereon the possibility and validity of Categorical Syllogisms 
is this,—What pertains to the attribute of a thing, that pertains to 
the thing itself; and what is repugnant to the attribute of a thing, 
that is repugnant to the thing itself, (Nota notu) est nota rei ipsius; 
Repugnans notoe, repugnat rei ipsi). 

“ Observation .—From this principle, the so-called Dictum de Omni 
ct Nullo is easily deduced, and cannot, therefore, be regarded as the 
highest principle either of the Syllogism in general, or of the Cate¬ 
gorical Syllogism in particular. Oeneric and Specific Notions are 
in fact the general notes or attributes of all the things which stand 
under these-notions. Consequently the rule is here valid —What 
pertains or is reptigiuint to the genus or species, that also per¬ 
tains or is repugnant to all the objects which are contained 
under that genus or sj>ecies. And this very rule it is which is 
called the Dictum de Omni et Nullo.” 

XVI.—Chbistian Weiss. 

Christian Weiss, Logik, 1801. 

“§ 216. Principle for all Syllogisms ,—The principle of every 
perfect Syllogism consists in the relation of one of the notions 
contained in the conclusion to a third notion {terminus medius), 
4o which the other notion of the conclusion belongs. Now the re¬ 
lation which the first of these holds to the middle notion, the 
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same must hold to the second, just because the second coin- * 
cides with the middle notion to the same extent as the first. 

“ Remark. — ‘Relation to’ means only any determinately 
thought relation, expressed in a judgment. .... 

“ The older logicians adopt, some of them, the principle Nota 
notes est nota rei ipsius,—quod repugnat notes, repugned ipsi rei ; 
this, however, is only properly applicable to the first figure. The 
expression of others is preferable, Quaicumque conveniunt {vel 
dissentiunt) in uno teHio, eadem conveniun (vel dissentiuni) inter 
se. Others, in fine, among whom is Wolf, give the Dictum de 
Omni et Nullo (cf § 2.S3) as the principle of syllogisms in gene¬ 
ral ; compare Philosophical Aphorisms [of Platner], P. i. § 546. 
All inference takes place according to a universal rule of reason, 
here only expressed in reference ^o syllhgism, to which, however, 
some have chosen to give a more mathematical expression ;— If 
two notions be equal to a third, they are also equal to each other. 

[Nota bene. —Weiss’s mistake (§ 231) in supposing that Aris¬ 
totle “ designated the syllogistic moods with words, like his learned 
followers.”] 

“ § 231. Categorical Syllogisms, Figure I.—The first figure con¬ 
cludes by means of a subordination of the minor term in the 
conclusion under the subject of another judgment. 

“ § 233. Tliis takes place under the general principle :— 

“ 1.) What pertains to all objects contained under a notion, 
that pertains also to sojiie and to each individeial of their num¬ 
ber among them. 

“ 2.) What belongs to none of the objects contained under a 
notion, that also does not pertain to some or to any individual of 
their number among them. 

“These are the celebrated Dicta de Omni and de Nullo,— Quid- 
quid proidicatur de omni^ idem etiam de aliquo, and, Quidquid 
prcedicatur de nullo, idnec de aliquo prcedicatur.” 

XVII.—Feies. 

Fries, System der Logik. • 

“ § 52. Hitherto we have maintained two views of the Syllogisih 
in connection. The end in view of reasoning is this,—that cases 
should be subordinated to general rules, and through them become 
determined. For example, the general law of the mutual attrac- 
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tion of all heavenly bodie.? has its whole significance, for my 
knowledge, in this, that there are given individual heavenly 
bodies, as Sun and Earth, to which I apply it. To enounce these 
relations, it is, in the first place, necessary that I have a general rule, 
as Major Proposition, (Obersatz) ; in the second, a Minor Propo¬ 
sition, (Untcrsatz), which subordinates cases to the rule, and, 
finally, a Concluding Proposition, which determines the cases 
through the rule. On the other hand, wo see tliat every Con¬ 
clusion is an analytico-hypothctic judgment, and this always 
flows from the Dictum de Omni et Nullo, inasmuch as the relation 
of subordination of particular under universal notions, is the only 
relation of Reason and Consequent given in the form of thought 
itself. Now, if the conclusion, as syllogism, combines a plurality 
of judgments in its premises, in'this case the principle of the in¬ 
ference must lie in a connection of the thoughts,—a connection 
which is determined by the matter of these judgments. In the 
simplest case, when taking into account only a single .syllogism, 
I thus would recognise in the premises the relation of subordina¬ 
tion between two notions by reference to the same third notion, 
and therethrough perceive in the conclusion the relation of these 
two notions to each other. I know, for example, that all men 
are mortal, and that Cains is tt man. Consequently, through the 
relation of the notion of moHality, and of my imagination of 
Cains, to the notion man, the relation of Cains to mortality is 
likewise determined :— Cuius is mortal. The first of these views 
is a more 2 >ostulato; but in conformity to the second we are 
enabled immediately to evolve the general form of syllogisms, and 
from this evolution does it then beeome manifest that all possible 
syllogisms .satisfy the postulate. We, therefore, in the first instance, 
iittach ourselves to the second view. Through this there is deter¬ 
mined as follows:— 

“ 1.) Here the determination of one notion is carried over to an¬ 
other, superordinate or subordinate to itself. To every .syllogism 
there belong three notions, called its terms, (termini'). (We say 
notions, (Begriffe), because they are, in general, such, and when indi¬ 
vidual representations [or images] appear as terms, in that case 
there is no inter-commutation possible). A major term, or supe¬ 
rior notion, (Oberbegriff), P, is given as the logical determination 
of a middle term or notion, (Mittelhegriff), M, and, through this. 
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it is positively or negatively stated as the determination of a minor ' 
term or notion, (JJnterhegriff), S. 

“ 2.) If, then, we regard the propositions in which these relations 
are enouncedthere is, firstly, in the conclusion, (Schlusssatz), 
the minor term, or inferior notion, subordinated to the major term, 
or superior notion, (S is P). Further, in one of the premises, the 
middle must be connected with the major terra or notion, (M is P). 
This is called the major proposition, {Ohersatz). In the other, 
again, the minor is connected with the major term or notion, (S.?s 
M); this is called the minor jn'oposition, (Untersatz). 

“ The form of every syllogism is therefore :— 

Major Proposition, M is P. 

Minor Propositioa, • *8 is M. 

Conclusion, S is P. 

“ In the example given above, man i.s the middle term; mortalitg 
the major term ; and Cains the minor term. The syllogism is:— 

Major Proposition, AU men are mortal ; 

Minor Proposition, Cams is a man ; 

Conclusion, Cains is mortal. 

“ The fundamental relation in all syllogisms is that of the 
middle term to the major and minor terms, in other words, that of 
the carrying over of a logic.al determination from one notion to 
another, through certain given subordinations. For howbeit tly? 
Dictum de Omni et Nullo, as a common princii)le of all syllogisms 
inthefonnula,— What holds good of the universal, holds also good 
of the particulars subordinate thereto, and still more in that 
other,— The attribute of the attribute is also the attribute of the 
thing itself, —is proximately only applicable to the categorical sub¬ 
ordination of a representation for notion] under a notion ; still, 
however, the law of mental conntction is altogether the same in 
syllogisms determined by the subordination of consequence undeF 
a reason, [Hypothetic Syllogisms], or of the complement of parts 
under a logical whole, [Disjunctive Syllogisms]. The displayed 
form is the foi-m of every possible syllogism. In fact, it also coin- 
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cides with the first requirement that, in the syllogism, a case 
should always be determined by a rule, inasmuch as every syllo¬ 
gism proposes a universal premise, in order rigorously to infer its 
conclusion. This will be more definitely shown, when we treat of 
syllogisms in detail • Only the declaration, that the rule is always 
the major proposition, is sometimes at variance with the declara¬ 
tion, that the major proposition contains tits relation of the 
middle term to the major term. We must, however, in the first 
place, always follow the determination of the latter. For every 
syllogism properly contains the three processes:—1). The subor¬ 
dination of a particular under a universal; this is the function of 
the minor proposition, and the relation between'the minor and major 
terms; 2), Postulate of a logical determination for one of these 
two ; this is the function Pf the fnajor proposition, and the relation 
of the middle to the major term ; 3), The carrying over this deter¬ 
mination to that other; this is the function of the conclusion and 
the relation of the minor to the major term. 

“ § 53. The subordination of a particular to a universal must, 
therefore, in cveiy syllogism, be understood wholly in general 
Here either a particular may be deteimined through its superordi- 
nated universal, and such an inference from universal to particular 
we shall call a syllogism in the first figure; or there is a universal 
known through its subordinated particular, and this inference from 
the particular to the universal is called a syllogism in the second 
\third\ figure. If, for example, the subordination is given me,— 
All gold is-metal; T can either transfer an attribute of metal, 
for instance fusibility, to the gold, or enounce an attribute of 
gold, ductility, for instance, of some metal In the first case, I 
draw a conclusion in the first figure, from the universal to the 
particular:— 

All metal is fusible ; 

All gold is metal; 

All gold is fusible. 

“ In the other case, I conclude in the second [third] figure from 
the particular to the general:—** 

All gold is ductile ; 

• All gold is metal; 

Some metal is ductile." 
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Then, after distribution of the Syllogism into Categorical, Hypo- • 
thetical, and Divisive, (Disjunctive), he proceeds with the first 
class. 


XVIIL—Kiesewettee. 

Kiesewetter, Allgevieine Logik, 1801, 1824. I. Theil. 

“§ 228.—All pure Categorical Syllogisms, whose conclusion is an 
affirmative judgment, rest on the following principle :— What per¬ 
tains to the attribute of an object, pertains to the object itself. All 
syllogisms, whose conclusion is a negative judgment, are based upon 
the principle :— What is repugnant to the attributes of an object, 
is repugnant to the object itself. Two principles which can be 
easily deduced,—the first from the ppinci|)le of Identity, the second 
from the principle of Contradiction. 

“ § 229.—If we take into consideration that the major proposi¬ 
tion of evei-y categorical syllogism must be a universal rule,—from 
this there flow the following rules :— 

“ 1. Whatever is universally affirmed of a notion, that is also 
affirmed of everything contained under it. The Dictum de Omni. 

“ 2. What is universally denied of a notion is denied also of every¬ 
thing contained under it. The Dictum de Nullo. 

“ These rules are also thus exiire.ssed :— 

“ What pertains to the genus or species, pertains also to whatever 
is contained under them. What is repugnant to the genus or 
species, is repugnant also to whatever is contained under them.” 

See also the Weitere Auseimindersetzung on the paragraphs. 

XIX.—Labeoque. 

Larroque, EUmens de Philosophic, Paris, 1830. Logique, 
Ch. i., p. 202. “The attribute of an affirmative proposition is 
taken sometimes particularly, .sometimes universally. It is taken 
particularly, when it has a greater extension than the .subject; uni¬ 
versally, when it has not a greater extension, which occurs in every 
proposition where the two terms jire identical. The reason of this 
difference is palpable. If the attribute be a term more general 
than the subject, we affirm that the subject is a species or indivi¬ 
dual contained in the extension of the attribute :— Man is mortal; 
Paul is learned: —that is, nmn is one, and not the only, .species 
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contained in the extension of the term mortal; Paul is an indivi¬ 
dual, and not every individual, contained in the extension of the 
ternx learned. If, on the contrary, the attribute bo not more 
general than the subject, the attribute is the same thing with the 
subject, and, consequently, we affirm that the subject is all that is 
contained in the extension of the attribute :— A circle is a plane 
surface, which has all the points, in [a line called^ its circumfer¬ 
ence, at an equal distance from a point called its centre —that is, 
a circle is all or every plane surface, &c. 

“ The attribute of a negative proposition is always taken univer¬ 
sally. When we deny an attribute of a subject, we deny of this 
subject everything that has the nature of that attribute, that is to 
say, all the species, as all the individuals, contained in its extension : 
The soul is not extended, to \^iti' the .•ionl is not any of the species, 
not any of the individuals contained in the extension of the term 
extended.” 

Ch. ii., p. 230. “We have supposed, in the demonstration of 
these rides [the general rules of the Categorical Syllogi.sni], that 
the attribute of au affirmative premise is always taken particularly. 
It would, therefore, seem that the calculations on which this demon- 
streation rests, are erroneous, whensoever the attribute is not a term 
more general than the subject, for we have seen that, in the.se c.ase.s, 
the attribute can be taken universally. But it is to be observed, that 
when the two terms of a proposition are identical, if the one or the 
other may be. taken universally, they cannot both be so taken at 
once ; and that, if it be the attribute which is taken universally, it 
ought to be substituted for the subject, which then affords a parti¬ 
cular attribute. A triangle is a figure which has three sides and 
three angles. We cannot say. All triangle is all figure, ^vhich,&c.; 
but we can say, A ll triangle is some figure, wh ich, &c.; or, A ll figure 
which has three sides and three angles, is some triangle. Now, in 
adopting cither of these last expressions of the proportion, the 
attribute is particular.” 

• 

• Ch. ii., p. 231. “We have seen that the Syllogism inferred from 
its premises a proposition to be proved ; now this conclusion can- 
npt be inferred from, unless it be contained in, the premises. From 
this incontestable obsei-vation, the author of the Port Koyiil Logic 
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has endeavoured to draw the following pretended rule, by aid of 
which we may detect the vice of any fallacious reasoning whatso¬ 
ever : Thus, should one of the premises contain the conclusion, 
and the oilier show that it is so contained. A great many treatises 
on Logic call this the single rule of the moderns. This pompous 
denomination seems to point at some marvellous discovery, of 
which the ancients had no conception,—at some consummative 
result of the efforts of the liuman intellect. It is true, indeed, that 
a syllogism is invalid, if the conclusion be not contained in thp 
premises ; but a fine discovery forsooth ! This all the world 
already knew,—Aristotle among the rest; but he justly noted th.at 
it is not always easy to see whether the conclusion be contained 
in the premises, and it is to assure ourselves of this that he laid 
down his mles. The pretended ruleoT the* Port Iloyal is, therefore, 
not one at all; it enounces only an observation, true but barren.” 

„ XX.— (xALl.UPPI. 

Oalluppi, Lezioni di Logica e di Metafisica. 1832. Lcz. 
xlviL, p. 353, ed. 1841. 

“ In ii reasoning there nmst be an idc.a, common to the two pre¬ 
mises ; and a judgi^cnt which affirms the identity, either partial 
or jierfect, of the other two ideas.” 

In the same Lecture, (p. 318), he .shows that he is ignoi’ant of the 
law quoted from the Phllo.mphia Lvgdunensis, being by the 
authors of the L'Art de Penser. 

XXL—Buffier. 

Buffier, Premih'e Logiqne, about 1725. The following is from 
the Kecapitulation, ii} 109;— 

The Syllogism is defined, a ti.ssue of three propositions so con¬ 
stituted, that if the two former be true, it is impos.sible but that 
the third should be true also. (§ 62.) 

The first Proposition is called the Major; the second tho 
Minor ; the third the Conclusion, which last is the essential end 
in view of the syllogism. (§ 65.) , 

Its art consists in causing a consciousness, that in the conclusion 
the idea of the subject comprises the iilea of the 2 >^^dicute ; and 
this is done by means of a third idea, called the Middle Term, 
(because it is intermediate between the subject and predicate), in 

VOL. II. • Y 
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such sort that it is comprised in the subject, and comprises the pre¬ 
dicate. (§ 67.) 

If the first thing comprise a second, in which a third is comprised, 
the first comprises the third. If a fluid comprise chocolate, in 
which cocoa is comprised, the fluid itself comprises cocoa. (§ 68.) 

To reach distant conclusions, there is required a plurality of 
syllogisms. (§ 71.) 

Our rule of itself sufiices for all syllogisms ; even for the nega¬ 
tive ; for every negative syllogism is equivalent to an affirmative. 
(§ 77.) 

Hypothetical syllogisms consist in the enounccment by the 
major premise, that a proposition is true, in case there be found a 
certain condition ; and the minor premise shows that this condition 
is actually found. (§ 70.) " • 

Disjunctive syllogisms, to admit of an easy verification, ought to 
be reduced to hypotlieticals. (§ 81.) 

Although the single rule, which is proposed for all .syllogisms, be 
subject to certain changes of expression, it is nevertheless always 
the most easy ; in fact, all logical laws necessarily suppose this 
condition. (§ 87.) 

The employment of Grammar is essential for the practice of 
Logic. (§ 90.) * 

By means of such practice, which enables us to estimate accu¬ 
rately the value of the terms in every proposition, we shall likewise 
obtain the rule for the discovery of all sophisms, which consist only 
of the mere equivocation of words, and of the ambiguity of propo¬ 
sitions. (§ 92 et seq.) 


XXII.— Vkjtokin. 

Victorin, Keue natarlichere Darstellung der Vienna, 1835. 

II. Simple Categorical Syllogisms. § 94. The fundamental rule 
of all such syllogisms;— 

“In what relgttion a-concept stands to one of two reci¬ 
procally subordinate concepts, in the same relation does it 
stand to the other.” 

§ 94. First Figure ; fundamental rule :—“ .As a notion deter- 
muies the higher notion, so does it determine the lower of the 
_ same; or, “ In what relation a notion stands to one notion, in 
the same relation it stands to the lower of the same.’’ 
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§ 96. Second Figure; fundamental rule :—“ When two notions 
are ojipositely determined hy a third notion, they are also them¬ 
selves opposed or, “ If two notions stand to a third in op¬ 
posed relations, they also themselves stand in a relation of 
opposition.” 

§ 98. Third Figure ; fundamental rule :—“ Asa notion deter¬ 
mines the one of two [to it\ subordinate notions, so does it de¬ 
termine the other or, “ In what relation a notion stands to the 
one of two \to ?<] subordinate notions, in the same relation stands 
it also to the other.” 

§ 100. Fourth Figure ; fundamental rule;—“ As a notion is 
determined by the one of two subordinate notions, [tivo notions in 
the relation to each other of subordination], so does it determine 
the other;” or, ” In what relation <Tne ofttbo subordinated notions, 
[notions reciprocally subordinate or supierordinate], stands as to 
a third, in the same relation stands it also to the other.” 

(b) Fundamental Laws of Syllogism. — Refekenoes. 

(See (}allui)pi, Lezioni di Logica e di Metafisica, Lez. xlvii., 
vol. i. p. 345 ft seq .; Troxler, Ijogih, i. p. 33; Rolzano, Wissens- 
chaftslehre, Logik, vol. ii. § 263, p. 543.) 

I. Logicians who confound the Nota nota* and the Dictum de 
Omni, being ignorant of their several significancc.s; making them— 

a) Co-ordinate laws witliout distinction. 

Jager, Ilandb. d. Logik, 68, (1839); Prochazka, Oesetzb., 
f. d., Denken, § 217, (1842); Calker, Denklehre, § 143, (1822). 
Troxler, Logik, ii. p. 10. 

b) Derivative; the Dictum dc Omni, to wit, from the Nota ^ 
nota*. Tliis supreme or categorical. 

Wenzel, El^n. Philos. Log., 25.3, 256. Canonik, § 64. 
Kant, Die falsche Spitzf, § 3. Logik, 63. Krug, Logik, § 70. 
Rachmann, Logik, § 123. Svikoh, Logik, § 262, 4th ed. 1800 ; 1st 
ed. 1788. 

II. Logicians who enounce the law of blentity, (Proportion,) in 
the .same third, by the mathematiciU expre.ssion IJquality. 

Ileimarus, Vernunftlehre, § 176. Mayer, Vernunftschlusse, ' 
i. p. 290. Arriaga, In. Sum., D. III. § 3, p. 23. 

III. Logicians who make the Dictum de Omni the fundamental 
rule of syllogisms in general. 
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Aristot., An. Prior., L. i. c. 1, § 4!. Wolf, Phil. Rat., § 353. 
Scheibler, Op. P. iv. De Syll. c. ii. § 12. Jac. I’liomasius, M'ot. 
Log., c. SOo. Buttner, Cursus Philos., Log., § 146. Conimbri- 
censcs, In Arist. Dial, An. Prior., L. i. c. 2, p. 204. 

IV. Logicians wlio confound or make co-ordinate the law of 
Proportion or Analogy, and the Dictum de Omni. 

Wyttenbach, Prase. Philos. Log., P. iii. c. 6, § 4. Whately, Logic, 
Tntr., ch. II. p. iii., § 2. Leechman, Logic, P. III. ch. 2. Kccker- 
mann, Systeina Logicos Minus, L. iii. c. 2. Syst. Log. Majus., 
L. iii. c. 5. 

V. Logicians who make the Law of Identity the one supreme. 

Suter, Logica, § 61, calls this the principle of Identity and Con¬ 
tradiction. Aldrich, Comp. L. i. c. 3, § 2, p. 2. Hutcheson, Log. 
Comp., P. iii. c. 2. Arriaga, *C«r. Phil, In. Sum., D. iii. §§ 16-22, 
pp.2.3, 24. Larroque,p. 224. Mayer, Vernuuftschlnsse,\. 
p. 293. Troxler, ii. pp. 3.3, 40. lteimaru.s, Vernuufllehre, 

§ 176. Mendoza, Di.sp. Log. et Met., I. p. 470. Dcrodon, Log. 
Rest, De Log. pp. 639, 6 44. Daije.s, Via., &c., § 271,p. 97. Smigle- 
cius, Tjogica, D. xiii. p. 517. qu, &c. Pran. Boiue Spei, Cum. 
Prim, in Log. Arist, D. vii. d. 2, p. 25. Cursus Complut, De 
Arg., L. iii. c. 4, p. 57. Alstedius, Rnc., Logica, § ii. c. 10, p. 435. 
Havichorst, Inst Log., § 323. Poncius, Cursus Philos. In Au. 
Prior., D. xx. qu. 5, p. 282. 

VI. Logicians who restrict the Dictum do Omni to the first 
Figure (immediately). 

Aldrich, Comp. 1. 1, c. 3, § 7. Noldius, Log. Rec., c. xii. p. 
290. Orosser, Pharits Intellectus, § iii. p. 1, memb. iii. p. 137. 

VII. Logicians who make the Dicta de Omni et Nullo the 
supreme canon-s for Universal Syllogisms; the law of Proportion for 
Singular Syllogisms. 

Burgcrsdicius, Inst. Log., L. ii. c. 8, p. 171. Melancthon, 
Erot. Dial, De Syll. Expos., L. iii. p. 172, ed. 1586. Fonseca, 
Instil Dial., L. vi. cc. 21, 24, pp. 363, 373. 

VIII. What name given by what logicians to the Law of Pro¬ 
portion, &c. , 

Iaiiu of Propsortion, or of Analogy, Keckermann, Syst. Log., 
L. iii. c. 5, Op.> p. 746. Alstedius, Encycl.,p. 435, to avakoyia<i. 
. DicUnn de Omni et Nullo Majus, Noldius, Log., p. 288. Of 
Identity,7.Ci\\iirs Lex. Pr. convenientio’, Darjes, Via ad Verit, § 
270, p. 96. Law of proportional Identity and Non-Identity, Self. 
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IX. Logicians erroneously supposing Aristotle to employ, besides 
the Dictum de Omni, the rule of Proportion as a fundamental law 
of syllogism, 

Rapin, Reflexions sur la Logique, § 4. 

X. Terms under which the law of Pro])ortion has been enounced. 

Agree with. Coincide with. The same vnth. Cohere, {flyvhim). 

Co-exist (bad). Co-identical with. Equal to, (No. ii.) In coni- 
hination with, Darjes, Via ad Ver. p. 97, (includes negative.) 
Convertible. 

(c) Enunc'iatkins of the Higher Laws op Syllogism. 

Law of Proportion. 

Ari.stotle, Elench, c. vi. § 8. “ Tlpngs^thc same with one and 

the same, are the same with one another.” Compare Topica, L. vii., 
c. 1, § 6. Thus Scotus, In An. Rrior., L. i. qu. 9, f. 2t8. 

Some .say, ” Uni tertio indivisibili” —some others, “ Uni tertio 
indivisibili, indivisibiliter sumpto.” Others, in fine, say, ‘‘ Uni 
tertio, adequate sumpto.” Sec Trenaeus, Integ. Philos. Jntg., §§ 3, 
5. Some expre.ss it, “Things that are equal to the same third are 
equal to each other.” See irenaju.s, ib. So Roiinaru.s, Mayer. 

Some expre.ss it, “ Qutecuiupie com eniunt, (vel dls^entiunt), in 
uno tertio, cadem conveniunt, (vel diss(*ntiunt), inter .se.” 

“ Qua' duo conveniunt cum uno qiiodam tertio, eatenus conveni¬ 
unt inter se ; quando autem duoruiii unum convenit cum tertio, 
et alterum huic re 2 )Ugnat, repugnant <pio(iue eatenus .sibi invicein,” 
Wynperssc, lust. Logicie, § 272, Lug. Ihit. 3d ed. 180(5. 

Noldiu.s, {Jjogica, p. 288), calls the.se tlic Dicta do Omni et de 
Nullo. The f<»rmer i.s, “ (^ua'ciimiue affirmantur in ali<iuu tertio,. 
(.singulari idcntice, univer.sali et identiee et complete distributive), 
affirmanturinter.se.” The latter, “ Quorum unum [totaliterj affir- 
matur in aliquo tertio, alterum negatur, ea inter se negantur.” 

Noldius.-—“ Whatever is affirmed essentially of a .subject, is 
affirmed of all that i.s inferior or reciprocal to that subject. What¬ 
ever is denied of a subject, is denied of all inferior or reciprocal.” 
(8ee Noldius against the universalTipplication of these Dicta, Log. 
Rec. p. 290). 

Reusch, {Sgst. Logicum, ed. i. ITSf, § 503) makes the Dicta 
de Omni et Nullo the rule of ordinary .syllogisms, and thus enunci¬ 
ates them, “ Si quid pricdicatur de omni, illud ctiam pru'dicatur do 
aliquo: et. Si quid predicatur do nulfo, illud ctiam non pricdicatur 
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de aliquo. Sensus prioris est, Quidqnid de genere, vel specie 
Omni pricdicari potest, illud etiam praedicatur de quovis sub illo 
genere, vel sub ilia specie, contento ; Item,—Cuiennque com- 
petit definitio, ilU quoque competit definitum : ” (and so vice vei'sd 
of the other). 

Syrbius gives these two rules :— 

1) “If certain ideas cohere with a one-third, they also cohere in 
the same manner with each other ; ” 

2) “ Ideas which do not cohere with the same one-third, these do 
not cohere with each other.” (Given in the original by Waldin, 
Sijutema, p. 162. See also Acta Eruditormn, 1718, p. 333.) 
Syrbius things that the law of Proportion, iinless limited, is false. 

Darjes, Via ad Verilateti), % 270, p. 96, 2d cd. 1764, 

“ Two [things or notions] in combination with the same third, 
may be combined together in the same re.spect, (ea ratione), where¬ 
in they .stood in combination with that third.” (See further; shows 
that other rides ai’e derived from this.) 

Dictum dc Omni, &c. 

Aiistotle, Anal. Pr., L. i., c. i., § 11. 

“ To bo predicated, de Omni, universally is, when we can find 
nothing under the subject of which the other [that is, the predicate] 
may not be said ; and to be predicated de Nullo, in like manner.” 

Jac. Thomasius, Eroteinata Logica, 1670. 

“ 40. What do you call the foundation of syllogism ?—The Dic¬ 
tum de Omni et Nullo. 

“41. What is the Dictum de Omni?—When nothing can be .sub¬ 
sumed under the subject of the major proposition of which its pre¬ 
dicate may not be afiirmed. 

“ 42. What is the Dictum dc Nullo ?—When nothing can be sub¬ 
sumed under the .subject of the major proposition of which its predi¬ 
cate is not denied.” 

Thomasius notices that the first rule applies only to the affirma¬ 
tive moods of the first figure, Barbara and Darii; the second only 
to the negative moods of the same figure, Celarcnt and Ferio. 

(d) Objections to the Dictum de Omni et Nullo. 

I. As a principle of syllogism in general. 

II. As a principle of the First Figure, as enounced by Aristotle. 

1°, Only applies to syllogisms in extension. 
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2°, Does not apply to individual syllogisms ; as, Peter is run¬ 
ning; hut some man is Peter; therefore, some man is running. 

(Arriaga, In. Summ., p. 24.) 

3°, Does not apjdy in co-extensive reasonings ; as. All trilateral 
is (all) triangular; but all triangular has three angles equal to 
two right angles; ergo, &c. Arriaga, ib. 


Dictum dc Omni et Nullo does not apply, 

1°, To the other Figures than the First. 

2°, Not to all the moods of First Figure, for in many of these the 
higher class is subjected to the lower. 

3°, The form of the First Figure does not depend upon the 
principle of the Dictum de Omni et^Bllo. •This imperfect; not upon 
the thoroughgoing princiide, that in this figure one notion is com¬ 
pared to a second, and this second with a third. 

( e ) Oeneral Laws op SYLLoarsM tn verse. 

(1) Partibus ex puris sequitur nil (2) sive negatis. 

(3) iSi (pia praeit parti.s, sequitur conclusio 2 >arti.s. 

(4) Si qua negata praut, conclusio sitejue neg.ata. 

(.■>) Lex generalis erit, medium coneludei’c nescit.® 

(6) 'y'nivocu.sque; (7) trijdix ; (8) ac idem terminus esto.0 
(1) Distribuas medium ; (2) nec quartus terminus adsit. 

(3) Utraque nec {ummissa negans ; (4) nec particularis. 

(5) Sectetur partem conclusio deteriorem; 

(6) Et non distribuat nisi cum prmmissa, (7) negetve.7 

(1) Terminus esto triplex : mediu.s, majorque, minorque; 

(2) Latius huiic quam praemissas, conclusio non vult, 

(3) Nequaqiiam medium cajjiat conclusio oportet. 

(4) Aut semel aut iterum medium generaliter esto. 

(5) Nil sec^uitur geminis ex particularibus unquam. 

(6) Utraque si 2 U'a‘mis.sa neget, nihil indc se<iuetur. 

(7) Ambse affirmantes neciueunt generare negantem. 

(8) Est parti similis conclusio (k-teriori. 

Pejorem sequitur semper conclusio imrtem. J ® 

« Petrus Hispaiius, Sutninulije. [Tr. ^ Purchot, with vArialion.s of Se^uy. 
iv. c. 3, f. 45 b. — Ed.] Ph. Ltnjd., Galluppi. [l*urchot, JTint, 

3 Campnnella, Dialect.^ p. 384. PhlUy vol. i., Loyica, P. iii. c. 3, p. 171. 

y Hutcheson, Log. Comp. [P. iii. c. — Ed.] 

3, p. 53.— Ed.] • 
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(1) Terminus est gemiiius, mediumque accedit utrique. 

(2) Pnemissis dicat iie finis plura, caveto. 

(3) Aut semel, aut iterum medium genus omne capessat; 
(•i) Officiique tenax rationem claudere nolit. 

(1) Terminus est triplex. (2) Medium conclusio vitet. 

(3) Hoc ex praemissis altera distribuat. 

(4) Si prmmissa simul fuit utraque particularis, 

(5) Aut utrinque negans, nulla sequela venit. 

(6) Particulare praeif ? sequitur conclusio partis. 

(7) Ponitur ante negans ? Clausula tails erit. 

L (8) Quod non prmcessit, conclusio nulla reqxxirit.“ 

Turn rc, txim .sensu, triplex modo terminus esto. 

{ Arguuientari non est ex particulari. 

Nt“fXue ncgativis refcte confeludere si vis. 

{ Nunquam complecti medium conclu.sio debet. 

Quaxxtum prmmissa;, referat conclu.sio solxxin. 

( Ex falsis falsxxm verximque aliqxxando sequetur ; 

I Ex veris possxmt nil nisi vera sequi.^ 


(/) Special Laws of Syllogism in verse. 

1. Fig. Sit minor affirmans, nec major 2 xarticularis. 

2. Fig. Una negans esto, major vero gcnei’alis. 

3. Fig. Sit minor affirmans, conclu.sio particularis. 

4- Fig. a) Major ubi affirmat, geneialem sxxxne minorem. 
b) Si minor affirmat, conclusio sit sixecialis. 

• c) Quando negans modus est, major generalis hab- 
ctur.? 


B. Criticism. 

(a) Criticism op the Special Laws of Syllooism. 

The Special Laws of Syllogism, that is, the rules which govern 
the several Figures of Categorical lieasonings, all emerge on the 
suspension of tlxe logical jxostulate,—To be able to state in language 
xvhat is opei’ative in thought. They all emerge on the refusal or 

a Isendoorn, Logica, L. iii. c. 8, p. 427, p. 210. 

8°, (1652). Chduviu ami Walch, Le.c. v, y Ubaghs, Logitm Elementa, § 225. 
SgUog. Saucruciua, Dialeetka ad Mentem Eoct- 

0 Cr-ikanthorpo, Logica, L. iii. o. 15, Hubtdia, L. i. c. 3, p. 103. Lend. 1673. 
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neglect to give to the predicate that quantity in overt expression, 
which it possesses- in the intenjal operations of mind. The logi¬ 
cians assert, 1", That in affirmative propositions the predicate 
must be always presumed particulfir or indefinite, though in this 
or that proposition it be known and thought as universal or defi¬ 
nite ; and, 2°, That in negative propositions this same predicate 
must be always presumed absolutely, (i. e. universally or definitely), 
e.xcluded from the spliere of the subject, even though in this or that 
proposition it be known and thought as partially, {i. e. particularly 
or indefinitely), included therein. The moment, however, that the 
said postulate of Logic is obeyed, and wo are allowed to quan¬ 
tify the predicate in language, as the predicate is quantified in 
thought, the special rules of syllogism disappear, the figures are 
all equalised and reduced to unes'Schtial •modifications ; and while 
their moods are multiiJied, the doctrine of syllogism itself is 
carried up to the simplicity of one short canon. Having already 
shown that the general laws of syllogism are all coin 2 »rised and 
expressed in this single canon,® it now only remains to point 
out how, on the exclusive doctrine of the logicians, the siiccial 
ndes became necessary, and how, on the unexclusive doctrine 
which is now jwopounded, they become at once sui»erfluous and 
even erroneous. It is perhaps needless to observe, that the follow¬ 
ing rules have reference only to the whole of E.xtension. 

The double rule of the First Figure, that is, the figure in which 
the middle term is subject in the sumption, and predicate in the 
subsumption, is ,—Sit mi)wr affinnans ; nec major 2 }(t>'ticular{s. 
Here, in the first place, it is prescribed that the minor premise 
must be affirmative. The reason is manifest. Because if the minor 
premise were negative, the major premise behoved to be affirma¬ 
tive. But in this figure, the jnedicate of the conclusion is the 
predicate of the major premise; but, if affirmative, the predicate of 
that ijremise, on the doctrine of the logician.s, is presumed jiar- 
ticular, and as the conclusion following the minor jnemise is 
necessarily negfitive, a negative proposition thus, contrary to logi¬ 
cal law, has a particular predicate. But if we allow a negative 
proposition to have in language, as it may have in thought, a 
particular or indefinite predicate, the rule is su^jerseded. 


a See above, p. 285, and below, p. 350. — Ed. 
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The second rule, or second part of the rule, of this First Figure, 
is, that the major premise should be universal. The reason of 
this is equally apparent. For we have seen, that, by the previous 
rule, the minor premise could not be negative, in which case 
certainly, had it been allowable, the middle term would, as predi¬ 
cate, have been distributed. But whilst it behoved that the middle 
term should be once at least distributed, (or taken universally), 
and, as being the subject of the major premise, it could only be 
distributed in a universal proposition, the rule, on the hyjjothesis 
of the logicians, was compulsory. But as we have seen that the 
former rule is, on our broader ground, inept, and that the middle 
term may be universally quantified, as the predicate either of an 
affirmative or negative subsumption, it is equally manifest that this 
rule is, in like manner, rdtlumtaifl, and even false. 

In the Second Figure, that is, the figure in which the middle 
term is predicate both in sumption and sub.sum 2 )tion, the special 
rule is ,—Una negans esto; major vero generalis. 

In regard to the first rule, or first half of the rule,—That one 
or other of the premises .should be negative,—the reason is mani¬ 
fest. For, on the doctrine of the logician.s, the predicate of an 
affirmative proposition is always presumed to be particular; con¬ 
sequently, in this figure the middle teim can, on their doctrine, 
only be di.stributed, (as distributed at least once it must be), in a 
negative judgment. But, on our doctrine, on which the predicate 
is quantified in language as in thought, this rule is abolished.® 

The second, rule, or second moiety of the rule,—That the sump¬ 
tion should be always universal,—the reason of this is equally 
clear. For the logician.s, not considering that both extremes were 
in equilibrio in the same whole of extension, and, consequently, 
that neither could claim [in either quantity] the place of major or 
minor terra, and thereby constitute a true major or a true minor 


o [For examples from AriKtotle of affirm- positions in Second Figure, and does 
•ativo conclusions in the Second Figure, not give the reason why the inference is 
see De Cwlo, L. ii., c. 4, § 4, text 23, ibi good or bad in such syllogism. Cf. Am- 
Avciroes. y’Ay.t. L. ii., o. 2, § 12, text ‘ monius and Philopouus aU. luc. An. 
23, ihi Avetroos; c. 4, § 8, text 33, iOi Prior, L. ii., c. 22, g§ 7, 8. An. Post., 
Avorrooa. /A. c. 7, § 1, text 42,/W Aver- L. L, c. 6, g 1, et ill, Tliomistius, Fa¬ 
roes. An.Foa^, I,, i. c. 12, § 12, te.xt 92, cius, Zab,arella. Of. also Zabarella, Pe 
il/i Averroes etP.icius. Argues himself, Qnarta Fig. Syll., c. x.] 
like Caiueus, fi-om two affirmative pro- 
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premise; — the logicians, I say, arbitrarily drew one instead of 
two dirwt conclusions, and gave the name of major term to that 
extreme which formed the predicate in that one conclusion, and 
the name of major premise to that antecedent proposition which 
they cliosc to enounce first. On their doctrine, therefore, the 
conclusion and one of the iiremises being always negative, it 
behoved the sumption to be always general, otherwise, contrary to 
their doctrine, a negative proposition might have a particular pre¬ 
dicate. On our doctrine, however, this difliculty docs not exist, 
and the rule is, consequently, superseded. 

In the Third Figure, that is, the figure in which the middle 
term is .sirbject of both the extremes, the special rule is ,—Sit 
minor uffi,rmans; conclnsio particulai-is. 

Here the first half of the rulb,—That 'th'e minor must not be 
negative, — is manifestly detennined by the common doctrine. 
For, (major and minor terms, major and minor propositions, being 
in this figure equally arbitrary as in the second), here the sumption 
behoving to be afiirmative, its predicate, constituting the major 
term or predicate of the conclusion, behoved to be particular also. 
But the conclusion following the minor premise would neces.sarily 
be negative; and it would have,—what a negative proposition is not 
allowed on the common doctrine,—an undistributed jiredicate. 

The second half of the rule, — That the conclusion must be 
particular,—is determined by the doctrine of the logician.s, that 
the particirlar antecedent, which they choose to call the minor 
term, should be affirmative. For, in this case, the middle term 
beiiig the subject of both premises, the predicate of the subsump¬ 
tion is the minor extreme; and that, on their doctrine, not being 
distributed in an affirmative proposition, it, con.soquently, forms 
the undistributed subject of the conclusion. The coTiclusion, 
therefore, having a particular subject, is, on the common doctrine, 
a particular propo.sition. But as, on our doctiine, the i)re(licate 
of an affirmative proposition may have an universal quantification, 
the reason fads. 

(b) Laws of Second Fkjuee—Additional.® 

By designating the quantity of the predicate, we can have the 

a What follows to page 349 wa» an in Lertures (vol. i. p. 408), being an .ap- 
early written interpoUtion by the author plication of the principle of a qnantiflbil 
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middle term, (wliicli in this figure is always a predicate), distributed 
in an affirmative proposition. Thus :— • 

All 'P is all M. •, 

Alls is some M ; 

Therefore, all S is some P. 

All the thinffs that are organised are all the things that are endowed 
with life ; 

But all plants are some things endowed toilh life ; 

Therefore, all plants are some things organised. 

This first rule (see above, Vol. I. p. 408) must, therefore, be thus 
amplified:—The middle term must be of definite quantity, in 
one premise at least, - that is, *it«must either, 1°, Be a singular,— 
individual,—concept, and, therefore, identical in both premises ; or, 
2°, A universal notion presumptively distributed by negation in 
a single premise; or, 3°, A universal notion expressly distributed 
by designation in one or both premises. 

But the second rule, which has come down from Aristotle, and 
is adopted into every system of Logic, with only one exception, an 
ancient scholiast, is altogether erroneous. For, 1°, There is pro- 
I)erly no sum])tion and sub.sumption in this figure; for the 
premises contain quantities which do not stand to each other in 
any reciprocal relation of greater or le.ss. Each premise may, 
therefore, stand first. Tl)e rule ought to be, “ One premise must be 
definite ; ” but. such a rule would be idle ; for what is here given 
as a special canon of this figure, was already given as one of the 
laws of syllogism in gencrah 2°, The error in the principle is 
supported by an error in the illustration. In both the syllogisms 
given,“ the conclusion drawn is not that which the promises war¬ 
rant. Take the first or affirmative example. The conclusion here 
ought to have been. No S is some P, or Some P is no S; for 
there are always two equivalent conclusions in this figure. In 
the concrete example, the legitimate conclusions, as necessitated 
by the premises, are,— No Itorsp is some animal, and. Some 
animal is no horse. This is shown by my mode of explicating 

prediaito to syllogism. The interpola- probably given still earlier. —Ed. 
tiflii nppeara in stutlontH* notes of the a See above, vol. i, p. 409,—Ed, 
Lectures of session 1811-42 ; and w\w 
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the quantity of the predicate,—combined with iny symbolical 
notation. In like manner, in the second or negative syllogism, the 
conclusion ought to have been either of the two following: In the 
abstract formula,— All S are not some P; or. Some P are not all 
S ;—in the concrete example, All topazes are not some minerals, 
i. e.. No topazes are some minerals; or. Some minerals are not 
all topazes, i. e., Some minerals are no topazes. 

The moods Cesare and Camestres may be viewed as really one, 
for they are only the same syllogism, with premises placed first or 
second, as is always allowable in this [Figure], and one of the two 
conclusions, which are always legitimately consequential, assigned 
to each. 

A syllogism in the mood Festino, admits of either premise being 
placed finst; it ought, therefore, to 1iavc*had another mood for its 
pendant, with the affirmative 2 >remise first, the negative premise 
second, if we are to distinguish moods in this figure by the acci¬ 
dental arrangement of the iircinises. But this was prohibitetl by 
the second Law of this Figure,—that the Sumption must always 
be universal. Let us try this rule in the formula of Festino now 
stated, reversing the premises. 

Some S are M ; (i. e., some M.) 

No P (s M ; 

( No P is .some S. 1 
( Some S are no P. ) 

Some actions are jiraisemorthy ; 

No vice is praisen'orthij ; 

5 No one is some action. 1 
Some action is no vice. } • 

From what I have now said, it will be seen that the Dictum de 
Omni et de Nullo cannot afford the principle of the Second Figure. 

The same errors of the logicians, on which I have already com¬ 
mented, in supiiosing that the sumiJtion or major jjremise in this 
figure must always be universal,—an error founded on another 
error, that there is, (properly speaking), either sumption or sub¬ 
sumption in this figure at all,—this error, I say, has prevented them 
i-ecognising a mood corresponding to Baroco, the first premise 
being a pai-ticular negative, the second a universal affirmative, i. e., 
Baroco with its premises reversed. That this is competent is 
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seen from tlie example of Baroco now given. Reversing it we 
have: 


[Some d are not B; 
AU & are B. 

No a is soma d; 
Home d are no a,] 


Home aninuds are not {any) oviparous; 
All birds are {sotne) oviparous. 

No bird is some animal; 

Home animal is no bird. 


(c) Author’s Supreme Canons of Categorical Syllogisms. 

[The supreme Canon or Canons of the Categorical Syllogism, 
finally adopted by Sir W. Hamilton, are as follow :—] 

I. “ For the Unfigured Syllogism, or that in which the terms 
compared do not stand to each other in the reciprocal relation of 
subject and i)redicate, being, in the same proposition, either both 
subjects or (pos.sibly) botft predicates,—the canon is :— In .'to far 
us two notions, (notions proper, or individuals), either both ayree, or 
one agreeimj, the other does not, with a common thh'd notion ; in 
so far, these notions do or do not agree with each other.'' 

II. “For the Figured Syllogism, in which the terms comi)ared 
are severally subject and i)redicate, consequently, in reference to 
each other, containing and contained in the counter wholes of In¬ 
tension and Extension ;—the canon is : —What werrse relation of 
subject and predicate subsists between either of two terms and a 
common third term, with which one, at least, is positirely re¬ 
lated; that relation subsists between the two terms tltemselves. 

“ Each Figure has its own Canon. 

“First Figure ;— What worse relation of determining, {predi¬ 
cate), and of determined, {subject), is held by either of two 
notions to a third, with which one at least is positively related ; 
that relation do they immediately, {directly), hold to each other, 
and indirectly, (pnediately), its converse 

“ Second Figure ;— What worse relation of determined, {sub¬ 
ject), is held by either of two notions to a third, with which one 
at least is p)ositively related; that relation do they hold indif¬ 
ferently to each other 

“Third Figure;— What worse •relation of determining {predi¬ 
cate), is held by either of two notions to a third, with which one 
at least is positively related; that relation do they hold indiffer¬ 
ently to each other." * 


DisruaiiioHS, pp. 654, 65S.—Ei>. 
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(d) Ultra-total Quantification of Middle Teem. 

(1.) Lambert’s Doctrine. 

Lambert, Nenes Organon. 

Dianoiologie, § 193. “If it be indetermined how far A does, 
or does not, coincide with B, but on tlie other liand we know that 
A and B, severally, make up more than half, “ the individuals 
under C, in that case it is manifest, that a [linear] notation is 
possible, and that of the two following kinds :— 

C- C. 

B-b, 

.A. 

“For since B and A are each ffituten than the half of C, A is 
consequently greater than C less by B ; and in this case, it is of 
neces.sity that some A are B, and some B are A.^ We may 
accordingly so delineate ;— 

C-c, 

A-a, 

.B.b, 

seeing that it is inilifferent, whether wo commence with A or with 
B. I may {idd, that the ca.se which we have here considered does 
not frequently occiir, inasmuch as the comparative extension of 
our several notions is a relation which remains wholly unknown.y 
I, eonse<picntly, adduce this only as an example, that a legitimate 
employment may certainly bo made of these relations.” 


« It is enough if cither A or 15 ex¬ 
ceed the half; the other need be only 
half. This, whicli L.anibert here anil 
hereafter overlooks, I have elsewhere 
had occasion to show. See below, p. .356. 

(8 In the original for A there is, by a 
typographical erratum, O. Sec Ph.% 208. 

y In reference to this statcnient, see 
above, Dion. S 179, and below, Ph. § 167, 
where it is repented and confirmed. Lam¬ 
bert might have added, that, as we rarely 
can employ this relation of the compara¬ 
tive extension of our notions, it is still 
more rarely of any import that we should. 
For in the two abstract, or notional, 
wholes,— the two wholes coiTolative and 


counter to each other, with which Logic 
is alw.ays convers.>nt, (the Universal aild 
Formal),—if the extension be not com¬ 
plete, it is of no couseqtienco to note its 
oomparativo amount. For Logic and 
Philosophy tend always to an uncxclu- 
sivo generality; and a general Conelu- 
siou is invaliihited equally by a single 
adverse instance as by a thousand. It 
is only in the conci-ete or real whole,— 
the whole quantitative or integrate, and, 
whether continuous or discrete, the 
whole in which mathematics are exclu¬ 
sively conversant, but Logic and Philo¬ 
sophy little interested,—that this rela¬ 
tion is of any avail or significance. 
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Phdnomenologie, § v. Of the Probable — 

“ § 188. In so far as such propositions are particular, they may, 
like all other particular propositions, be syllogistically employed ; 
but no farther, unless we look to their degree of pacticularity, or 
other proximate determination, some examples of which we have 
adduced in the Dianoioloyie, (§ 235 et seq.) Thn-s the degree of 
jiarticularity may render a syllogism valid, which, without this, 
would be incompetent. For example — 

Three-fourths of A are B; 

Two-thirds of A are C ; 

Therefore, soim C a»-e B. 

The inference here foUows, because three-fourths added to two- 
thirds are greater than unit;^ ;«and, consequently, there must bo, 
at least, five-twelfths of A, which are at once B and 0. 

“ § 204. In the Third Figure we have the middle term, subject 
in both premises, and the conclusion, particular. If now, the 
subjects of the two premises be furni.shed with fractions \i.e. the 
middle term on both .sides], both premises remain, indeed, parti¬ 
cular, and the conclusion, consequently, indeterraiued. But, inas¬ 
much as, in both premises, the degree of particularity is determined, 
there arc cases where the conclusion may be drawn not only with* 
probability, but with certainty. Such a case we have already 
adduced, (§ 188). For, if both premi.scs be aftirmativc, and the 
sum of the fractions with which their subjects are furnished gi’cater 
than unity, in that case a conclusion may be drawn. In this sort 
we infer with certainty:— 

2’hree-fourtlis of A are B j 

Two-thirds of A are 0 ; 

Therefore, some C are B. 

“ § 205. If, however, the sum of the two fractions be less than 
unity, as— 

One-fourth of A are B ; 

One-third of A are C, 

in that case there is no certainty in any affirmative conclusion, 
[indeed in any conclusion at all]. But if w’e state the pi'cmises 
thus determinately,— 
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Three-fourths of A are not B ; 

Two-thirds of A are not O j 

in that case, a negative conclusion may be drawn. For, from the 
propositions,— 

Three-fourths of A are not B; 

One-third of A are C; 


there follows —Some C are not B. And this, again, because the 
sum of the two fractions, (three-fourths added to one-third), is 
greater than unity.” And so on ; see the remainder of tins section 
and those following, till § 211. 


(2). Author’s Doctrine. 

Aristotle, followed by the logicians, did not introduce into his 
doctiine of syllogism any quantification between the absolutely 
universal and the merely particular predesignations, for valid rea¬ 
sons.— 1°, Such quantifications were of no value or application in 
the one whole, (the universal, potential, logical), or, as 1 would 
amplify it, in the two correlative and counter wholes, (the logical, 
and the formal, actual, metaphysical), with which Logic is con¬ 
versant. For all that is out of classification,—all that has no refer¬ 
ence to genus and species, is out of Logic, indeed out of Philosophy; 
for Philosophy tends always to the universal and necessary. Thus 
the highest canons of deductive reasoning, the Dicta de Omni et 
de Nullo, were founded on, and for, the procedure from the uni¬ 
versal whole to the subject parts; whilst, conversely, the principle 
of inductive reasoning was established on, and for, the (real or pre¬ 
sumed) collection of aU the subject parts as constituting the uni¬ 
versal whole.—2°, Thtf integrate or mathematical whole,- on the 
contrary, (whether continuous or discrete), the philosophers con¬ 
temned. For whilst, as Aristotl(i observes, in mathematics genus 
and species are of no account, it is, almost exclusively, in the 
mathematical whole, that quantities are compared together, through 
a middle term, in neither premise, equal to the whole. But this 
reasoning, in which the middle term is never universal, and the 
VOL. II. • Z 
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conclusion always particular, is,—as vague, partial, and contingent, 
—of little or no value in philosophy. It was accordingly ignored 
in Logic ; and the predesignations more, most, &c., as I have said, 
referred to universal, or (as was most common) to particular, or to 
neither, quantity.® This discrepancy among logicians long ago 
attracted my attention ; and I saw, at once, that the possibility of 
inference, considered absolutely, depended, exclusively on the quan¬ 
tifications of the middle term, in both premises, being, together, 
more than its possible totality—^its distribution, in any one. At 
the same time I was impressed—1°, With the almost utter inutility 
of such reasoning, in a philosophical relation; and, 2°, Alarmed with 
the load of valid moods which its recognition in Logic would in¬ 
troduce. The mere quantification of the predicate, under the two 
pure quantities of definite and indefinite, and the two qualities of 
affirmative and negative, gives (abstractly) in each figure, thirty- 
six valid moods; which, (if my present calculation be correct), 
would be multiplied, by tlie introduction of the two hybrid or am¬ 
biguous quantifications of a majority and a half, to the fearful 
amount of four hundred and eighty valid moods for each figure. 
Though not, at the time, fully aware of the strength of these ob¬ 
jections, they however prevented me from breaking down the old 
limitation ; but as my supreme canon of Syllogism proceeds on the 
mere formal possibility of reasoning, it of course comprehends all 
the legitimate forms of quantification. It is ;— Whxtt worst 
relation of subject and predicate, subsists between either of two 
terms and a common third term, with which one, at least, is 
positively related ;—that relation subsists betiveen the two terms 
themselves: in other words ;— In as far as two notions both agree, 
or, one agreeing, the other disagrees, with a common third notion ; 
— in so far, those notions agree or disagree with each other. This 
canon applies, and proximately, to all categorical syllogisms,—in 
extension and comprehension,—affirmative and negative,—and of 
any figure. It determines all the varieties of such syllogisms : is 
developed into all their general, and supersedes all their special, 
laws. In short, without violating this canon, no categorical rea¬ 
soning can, formally, be wrong. Now this canon supposes, that 

a [Cf. Corviniis, Instit. Phil. c. v. § Wallis, Instit. Log. L. ii. c. 4, p. 100. 
§76, p. 123. Icucc, 1742. Retisch, Sth cd.—E d.] 

WalliB.] [Ueuscli, Syst. Log. § 360. 
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tlie two extremes are compared together through the same com¬ 
mon middle ; and this cannot but be, if the middle, whether, sub¬ 
ject or predicate, in both its quantifications together, exceed its 
totality, though not taken in that totality in either premise. 

But, as I have stated, I was moved to the reconsideration of this 
whole matter ; and it may have been Mr Do Morgan's syllogism 
in our corresj^ondence, (p. 19), which gave the suggestion. The 
result was the opinion, that these two quantifications should bo 
taken into account by Logic, as authentic forms, but then relegated, 
as of little use in 2 )ractice, and cumbering the science with a super- 
fiuous mass of moods.” 


AUTHOii’s D0CT»I^*E — oontinued. 

No syllogism can be formally wrong in which, (1°), Both iire- 
miscs arc not negative ; and, (2°), The quantifications of the middle 
term, whether as subject or predicate, taken together, exceed the 
quantity of that term taken in its whole extent. In the former 
case, the extremes are not compsircd together; in the latter, they 
are not necessarily compared through the same third. These two 
simple rules, (and they both flow from the one suijrcmc law), being 
ol)e 3 'od, no syllogism can be bad; let its extremes stand in any 
relation to eaeli other as major and minor, or in any relation to 
the middle term. In other words, its premises may hold any 
mutual subordination, and may be of any Figure. 

On my doctruie. Figure being only an unessential circumstance, 
and every proposition being only an equation of its terms, we 
may discount Figure, &c., altogether; and instead of the symjjol 
( m i ) marking subject and predicate, we might use the alge¬ 
braical sign of equality (=). 

The rule of the logicians, that the middle term should be once at 
least distributed, [or indistributablc], (i. e., taken universally or sin¬ 
gularly = definitely), is untrue. For it is sufficient if, in both the 
premises together, its quantification be more than its quantity as a 
whole, (Ultratotal). Therefore, amiajor pai t, (a more or most), in 
one premise, and a half in the other, are sufficient to make it effec¬ 
tive. It is enough for a valid syllogism, that the two extreme notions 

“ Extract from A Letter to A. de p. 41 .—Ed. 
iloryan, Lsq., from t<ir W'. Hamilton, 
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shoitld, (or should not), of necessity, partially coincide in the third 
or middle notion; and this is necessarily shown to be the case, if 
the one extreme coincide with the middle, to the extent of a half, 
(Dimidiate Quantification); and the other, to the extent of aught 
more thau a half, (Ultradimidiate Quantification). The first 
and highest quantification of the middle term (:) is sufiicient, 
not only in combination with itself, but with any of all the three 
inferior. The second (.,) suflSces in combination with the high¬ 
est, with itself, and with the third, but not with the lowest. The 
third (.) suffices in combination with either of the higher, but not 
with itself, far less with the lowest. The fourth and lowest (,) 
suffices only in combination with the highest. [1. Definite; 2. 
Indefinito-definite; 3. Semi-definite; 4. Indefinite.] 


(1st March 1847.—Very carefully authenticated.) 

There are 4 quantities (, j . I ., j : )> affording (4 x 4), 16 pos¬ 
sible double quantifications of the middle term of a syllogism. 

2 

1 ^-V 

Of these 10 are legitimate equivalents, (: M: | : M., | ., M, 

: M . I . M': 1 : M . I , M : 1 . ,M. , I . , M . i . M . , ); and 6 
illegitimate, as not, together, necessarily exceeding the quantity 
of that term,- taken once in its full extent (., M, | , M., | . M. | 

• M, I ,M. I , M,). 

Each of these 16 quantified middle terms affords 64 possible 
moods; to wit, 16 affirmative, 48 negative; legitimate and ille¬ 
gitimate. 

Altogether, these 16 middle terms thus give 256 affirmative and 
768 negative moods ; which, added together, make up 1024 moods, 
legitimate and illegitimate, for each figure. For all three figures 
= 3072. 

The 10 legitimate quantifications of the middle term afford, of 
legitimate moods, 160 affirmative and 320 negative (=480) i.e. 
each 16 affirmative and 32 negative moods, (=48); besides of 
illegitimate moods, from double negation, 160,i.e., each 16. The 
6 illegitimate quantifications afford, of affirmative moods, 96 ; of 
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simple negative moods, 192; of double negative moods, 96 (=: 
381). Adding all the illegitimates=544. 

The 1024 moods, in each figure, thus afford, of legitimate, 480 
moods, (1440 for all 3 Figs.) ; being of affirmative 160 (480 for 3 
Figs.), of negative 320 (960 for 3 Figs.), of illegitimate 544 moods; 
there being excluded in each, from inadequate distribution alone, 
(§), 288 moods, (viz. 96 affirmative 192 negative) ; from double 
negation alone, (J), 160 moods ; from inadequate distribution and 
double negation together, (§|), 96 moods. 


(3). Mnemonic Verses. 

A it affirms of tUiB, these, all — 
Whilst E deniA of on^.- 

I, it affirms, whilst O denies. 

Of some (or few or many). 

Thus A affirms, as E denies, 

And definitely either : 

Thus I affirms, as O denies. 

And definitely neither. 

A half, left semi-definite. 

Is worthy of its score ; 

U, then, affirms, as Y denies. 
This, neither less nor more. 

Indefinito-definites, 

To UI and YO we come ; 

And that affirms, and this denies, 
Of more, most, (half plus some.) 


UI and YO may be called indefinito-definite, either, (1°), Because 
they approximate to the whole or definite, [forming] more than its 
moiety, or, (2°), Because they include a half, which, in a certain 
sense, may be regarded as definite, and something, indefinite, over 
and above. 
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VII.—INDUCTION AND EXAMPLE. 


(See above, vol. i., p. 318.) 

(rt) Quotations feom AuTHOEa 
I.— Aeistotle. 

Aristotle, Prior A nalytics, B. ii. c. 23. After stating that “ we 
believe all things either through [deductive] Syllogism or from In¬ 
duction,” he goes on to expound the nature of this latter process. 

“ Now, Induction, and the Syllogism from Induction, is the 
inferring one extreme, [the major], of the middle through the 
other; if, for instance, B is the middle of A C, and, through C, 
we .show that A inheres m B. Thus do we institute Inductions. 
In illustration:—Let A be long-lived, B, wanting-hile, and C, 
individual long-lived animals, as man, horse, nude, &c. A, then, 
inheres in the whole of C, (for all animal ivithout hile is [at least 
some] long-lived) ; but B, wanting hile, also [partially, at least] 
inheres in all 0.“ If now C reciprocate with B, and do not go 
beyond that middle, [if C and B, subject and predicate, are each 


» I h,ive, however, doubts whether 
the example which now stands in the 
Organon, be that which Aristotle him¬ 
self proposed. It .appeal’s, at least, to 
have been consider.ibiy modified, pro¬ 
bably to bring it nearer to what was 
subsequently supposed to bo the truth. 
This I infer .a.s likely from the Common- 
tivry of Ainmonius on the Prior Ana- 
hjtica, occasionally interpolated by, and 
thus erroneously quoted under the 
name of a posterior critic,—Joannes, 
siirnamed Philopouus, &o. His words 
are, in reference to Aristotle, as follows: 
—“ Ho wishes, through an example, to 
illustrate the Inductive process; it is of 
this intent. Let A bo lm(j-Uved; B, 
wantinij bile ; G, as crow, and the like. 
Now ho says :—that the erow and the stag, 
being animals without bile and long- 
lived ; therefore, animal wanting bile is 
long-lived. Thus, through the last [or 
minor], do wo connect the middle term 
with the [major] extreme. For I argue 


thus: - the individual animal i wanting 
bile are [all] long-lived; consequently, 
[all] animals wanting bile are long-lived.” 
F. 107, a. ed. Aid. Compare also the 
gre.atly later Leo Magontinus, on the 
Prior Annlyties, f. 41, a. ed. Aid. On 
the age of Magentinns, historians (as 
Saxius and Fabrieius,) v.aiy, from the 
seventh century to the fourteenth. He 
was certainly subseijucnt to Michael 
Psellus, junior, whom ho quotes, and, 
therefoTO, not before the end of the 
eleventh century; whilst his ignorance 
of the doctrine of Conversion, introduced 
by Boethius, may show that ho could 
hardly have been so recent as the four¬ 
teenth. 

Aristotle, De Part. Animal, (L. iv. c. 
■■2), says, “ in some animals the gall 
[bladder] is absolutely wanting, os in the 
horse, mule, ass, stag, and roe.”. . . “ It 
is, therefore, evident that the gall serves 
no useful purpose, but is a mere excre¬ 
tion. Wherefore those of the ancients say 
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all the other], it is of necessity that A, [some, at least], should 
inhere in [all] B. For it has been previously shown,® that if any 
two [notions] inhere in the same [remote notion], and if the 
middle ^ reciprocate with either [or with both] ; then will the 
other of the predicates [the syllogism being in the third figure] 
inhere in the co-reciprocating extreme. But it behoves us to con¬ 
ceive C as a complement of the whole individuals ; for Induction 


has its inference through [as it is 

well, who (leolaro that tho cause of lon¬ 
gevity is the absence of tho gall; and this 
from their observation of tho solidun- 
gula and deci% for animals of these 
classes want the gidl.and are long-lived.” 
lliat. An., L. ii. e. 11, Sehn. 18, Seal. 16 
vul. Notices that some juiim.als have, 
others want, tho g.ill bliulder, v. 

Schn. iii. p. 106), at the liver. Of the latter, 
among viviparous quadrupeds, he notices 
stag, roc, house, mule, as.s, &o. Of birds 
who h.avo the gall-bladder apart from 
the liver and .attached to tho intestines, 
he notices the pigeon, c-row, &o. 

“ Aristotle refers to tho chapter im¬ 
mediately preceding, which tre.ats of tho 
lleciprocation of Terms, and in th.at to 
the fifth rule which he gives, ami of the 
following purport. “ Again, when A and 
B inhere in all C [('. e. all C is A and is B], 
and when C reciprocates [*. e. is of the 
same extension and comprehension] with 
B, it is uecc8s.ary that A should inhere in 
all B [(.c. that all B should be A] .” 

0 For Sitpon, I read /ito'ov; but per¬ 
haps the true loction i.s— irphs toSto 
Bdrepov avrtav &yTia’Tp4<prj ruv &Kpwy, 
Tho necessity of an emendation becomes 
manifest from the slightest consideration 
of the context. In fact, the common 
reading yields only nonsense ; and this 
on sundry grounds.—1°, There are three 
things to which e&rtpov is here appli¬ 
cable, and yet it can only apply to two. 
But if limited, as limited it must bof 
to the two inherents, two absurdities 
emerge. 2 \ For the middle, or common, 
notion, in Avhich both tho others inhere, 
that, in fact, here exclusively wanted, is 
.alone excluded. 3% One, too, of the in- 


of] all.7 

herentsis made to reciprocate with either; 
that is, with itself, or other. 4”, Of tho 
two inherent.^, the minor extreme is that 
which, on Aristotlo’s doctrine of Induc¬ 
tion, is alone considered as reciprocating 
with the middle or common term. But, 
in Aristotle’s language, rt ixpov, “ The 
Extreme, ” is (like ^ vp6Ta<ris, The Pro¬ 
position in the common Language of tho 
logicians) a synonyme for the major, in 
opposition to, and in exclusion of, tho 
minor, term. In the two short corre¬ 
lative chapters, tho present and th.vt 
which immediately follows, on Induc¬ 
tion and on Examiilo, tho expression, be¬ 
sides the instance in question, occiu-s at 
least seven times; and in all os the major 
term.—.5°, The emendation is reiiuirod 
by the domonstuation itself, to which 
Aristotle refers. It is found in tho 
chapter immediately preceding (§ 6); 
and is .as follows:—“ Again, when A and 
U inhere in all C; and when O recipro¬ 
cates with U ; it necessarily follows that 
A should [partLally, at least], inhere in 
all B. For whilst A [some, at lo.ast], in¬ 
heres in all C; and [all] C, by reason of 
their reciprocity, inheres in [all] B; A 
will also [some, at Iciiot], inhere in all 
B.” Tho mood here given is viii. of our 
Table. (See below, Appendix XI.) 

7 This requisite of Logical Induction, 
—that it should bo thought as the re¬ 
sult of an agreement of all the indivi¬ 
duals or p.arts,—is further shown by 
Aristotle in tho clmpter immedLately 
following, in which ho treats tho reason¬ 
ing from Exiimple. See passage quoted 
on this page {§ 5). 
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“ This kiti& of syllogism is of the primary and immediate pro¬ 
position. For the reasoning of things mediate is, through their 
medium, of things immediate, through Induction. And in a cer¬ 
tain sort. Induction is opposed to the [Deductive] Syllogism. For 
the latter, through the middle term, proves the [major] extreme 
of the third [or miftor] ; whereas the former, through the third, [or 
minor term, proves] the [major] extreme of the middle. Thus, 
[absolutely], in nature, the syllogism, through a medium, is the 
prior and more notorious; but [relatively] to us, that through In¬ 
duction is the clearer.” 

An. Pr, L. ii. c. 24. Of Example.— § 1. “Example emerges, 
when it is shown that the [major] extreme inheres in the middle, 
by something similar to the third [or minor term] ... § 4. 

Thus it is manifest that- the Example does not hold the relation 
either of a whole to part [Deduction], nor of a part to whole 
[Induction], but of part to part; when both are contained under 
the same, and one is more manifest than the other. § 5. And 
[Example] differs from Induction, in that this, from all the indi¬ 
viduals, shows that the [major] extreme inheres in the middle, and 
does not [like Deduction] hang the syllogism on the major ex¬ 
treme ; whez’eas that both hangs the syllogism [on the major ex¬ 
treme], and does not show from all the mdividuals [that the major 
extreme is inherent in the minor.]” 

An. Post., L. i. c. 1, § 3.—“ The same holds true in the case of 
reasonings, whether through [Deductive] Syllogisms or through 
Induction for both accomplish the instruction they afford from 
information foreknown, the former receiving it as it were from the 
tradition of the intelligent, the latter manifesting the universal 
through the light of the individual.” (Pacii, p. 413. See the rest of 
the chapter). 

An. Pos., L. i. c. 18, § 1.—“But it is manifest that, if 
any sense be wanting, some relative science should be wanting 
likewise, this it being now impossible for us to apprehend. For 
we learn everything either by induction or by demonstration. 
Now, demonstration is from universals, and induction from parti¬ 
culars ; but it is impossible to speculate the universal unless 
through induction, seeing that even the products of abstraction 
will become known to us by induction.” 
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A. Aristotle’s Errors regarding Induction. 

Not making Syllogism and its theory superior and common to 
both Deductive and Inductive reasonings. 

A corollary of the preceding is the reduction of the genus Syllo¬ 
gism to its species Deductive Syllogism, and the consequent con¬ 
tortion of Induction to Deduction. * 

B. Omissions. 

Omission of negatives. 

Of both terms reciprocating. 

C. Ambiguities. 

Confusion of Individuals and Particular. See Scheibler, \Opera 
Logica, P. iii. De Prop., c. vL, tit. 3, 5 .—Ed.] 

Confusion or non-distinction of*Major or Minor extremes. 


The subsequent observations are intended only to show out 
Aristotle’s authentic opinion, which I hold to be substantially the 
true doctrine of Induction; to expose the multiform errors of his 
expositors, and their tenth and ten times tenth repeaters, would be 
at once a tedious, superfluous, and invidious labour. I shall, first 
of all, give articulately the correlative syllogisms of Induction and 
Deduction which Aristotle had in his eye ; and shall emj)loy the 
example which now stands in the Organon, for, though physio¬ 
logically false, it is, nevertheless, (as a supposition), valid, in illus¬ 
tration of the logical process. 


ARISTOTLE’S CORRELATIVE SYLLOGISMS. 


(a) Of Induction. 

AUG (man, horse, mule, &c.) is 
some A (long-lived); 

AUG (man, horse, mide, &c.) is 
all B (wanting-bile) ; 

All B (wanting-bile) is some A' 
(long-live^. 

A, — : 0 (p,q, r, &c.): — :B 


(b) Of Deduction. 

All B (wanting-bile) is some A 
(long-lived) ; 

AUG (man, horse, mule, &c.) is 
all B (wantingd>ile); 

All C (niaw, horse, mule, &c.) is 
some A (long-lived). 

A, —— :B: :0(p, q, r, &c.) 
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These syllogisms, though of different figures, fall in the same 
mood ; in our table they are of the eighth mood of the third and 
first Figures. Both unallowed. (See Ramus, quoted below, p. 363). 

The Inductive syllogism in the first figure given by Schegldus, 
Pacius, the Jesuits of Coimbra, and a host of subsequent repeaters, 
is altogether incompetent, so far as meant for Aristotle’s correla¬ 
tive to his Induetive syllogism in the third. Neither directly nor 
indirectly does the philosopher refer to any Inductive reasoning 
in any other figure than the third. And he is right; for the third 
is the figure in which all the inferences of Induction naturally 
run. To reduce such reasonings to the first figure, far more to the 
second, is felt as a contortion, as will be found from the two fol¬ 
lowing instanecs, the one of which is Aristotle’s example of In¬ 
duction, reduced by Pacius tO” the first figure, and the other the 
same example reduced by me to the second. I have taken care 
also to state articulately what are distinctly thought,—the quanti- 
fication.s of the predicate in this reasoning, ignored by Pacius and 
logicians in general, and admitted only on compulsion, among 
others, by Derodon, (below, p. 363), and the Coimbra commen¬ 
tator.® 


(f). Fig. I. 

All C {man, Iwrae, mule, (fce.) is 
someK {long-lived) ; 

All 'B-{wanting-bile) is all (J 
{mail, horse, mule, &c.) ; 

All B {wanting-bile) is some A 
{long-lived). 


{cl). Fig. II. 

Some A {long-lived) is all 0 
{man, horse, mule, &<s.) ; 

All B {wanting-bile) is all C 
{man, horse, mule, &c.) ; 

All B {wanting-bile) is some A 
{long-lived). 


II.— Pachymeres. 

Pachymere.s, Epitome of Aristotle’s Logic, (Title viii. eh. 3, 
c. 1280). — “ Induction, too, is celebrated as another instrument 
of philosophy. It is more persuasive than Deductive reasoning; 
for it proposes to infer the universal from singulars, and, if 
possible, from all But as this is frequently impossible, indivi- 

a [/» An. Prior., L. ii. p. 403. Cf. (1644). Tosca, Comp. Phil. Logica, t. 
Perionius, Dialectica, L. iii. p. 368 I. 1. iii. o. 1, p. 116.] 
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duals being often in number infinite, there has been found d 
method through which we may accomplish an Induction, from 
the observation even of a few. For, after enumerating as many 
as we can, we are entitled to call on our adversary to state on 
his part, and to prove, any opposing instances. Should he do 
this, then [for, ‘ data instantia, cadit inductio’] he prevails j but 
should he not, then do we succeed in our Induction. But Induction 
is brought to bear in the third figure ; for in this figure is it origi¬ 
nally cast. Should, then, the minor premise be converted, so that 
the middle be now predicated of .all the minor extremes, as that 
extreme was predicated of all the middle; in that case, the con¬ 
clusion will be, not of some, but of all. [In induction] the first 
figure, therefore, arises from conversion,—from conversion of the 
minor premise,—and this, too, (Converted into all, and not into 
some. But [an inductive syllogism] is drawn in the third figure, 
as follows :—Let it be supposed that we wish to prove,— every 
animal moves the lower jaw. With that intent, we place as 
terms :—the major, moves the under jaw ; the minor, [«WJ ani¬ 
mal ; and, lastly, the middle, all contained tender animal, so that 
these contents reciproc.ate with all animal. And it is thus perfected 
[?] in the first figure, as follows:— To move the lower jaw is jircdi- 
cated of all individual animals ; these all are predic.ated of all 
animal; therefore, moving the lower jaw is predicated of all ani¬ 
mal. In such sort induction is accomplished.” 

III.— Eamus. 

Eamus, Schohe Dialectics, L. viii. c. 11. “Quid vero sit in¬ 
ductio perobscure [Aristoteli] declaratur: nec ab interpretibusinJel- 
ligitur, quo modo syllogismus per medium concludat majus extre¬ 
mum de minorc: inductio majus de medio per minus.” Kamus has 
confirmed his doctrine by his example. For, in his expositions, he 
himself is not correct. 


IV.—^Debodon. 

• 

Derodon, Logica Restituta, 1659, p. 602. Philosophia Con¬ 
tractu, 1664, Logica, p. 91. “Induction is the argumentation in 
which, from all the particulars, their universal is'inferred; as— 
Fire, air, water, earth, are bodies ; th&refore, every element 
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is body. It is recalled, however, to syllogism, by assuming all 
the particulars [including singulars] for the middle term, in this 
manner:— Fire, air, water, and earth are bodies ; hut fire, air, 
water, and earth are every element; therefore, every element is 
body. Again :— The head, chest, feet, &c., are diseased; but 
the head, chest, feet, &c., are the whole animal; therefore, the 
whole animal is diseased. Thus Induction is accomplished, when, 
by the enumeration of all the individuals, we conclude of the 
species what holds of all its individuals; as— Peter, Paul, James, 
&c., are rationed; therefore, all man is rational; orwhen, by the 
envuneration of all the species, we conclude of the genus what holds 
of all its species ; as— Man, ass, horse, &c., are sensitive ; there¬ 
fore, all animal is sensitive ; or when, by the enumeration of all 
the parts, we conclude the sanfe of the whole; as— Head, chest, 
feet, &c., are diseased ; therefore, the whole animal is diseased.” 

V. —The College of Alcala. 

A cmious error in regard to the contrast of the Inductive and 
the Deductive syllogism stands in the celebrated Ctirsus Complu- 
tensis, —in the Pisjmtations on Aristotle’s Dialectic, by the Car¬ 
melite College of Alcala, 1624, (L. iii. c. 2). We there find .sur¬ 
rendered Aristotle’s distinctions as accidental. Induction and 
Deduction are recognised, each as both ascending and descending, 
as both from, and to, the whole ; the essential difference between 
the processes being taken, in the existence of a middle term for 
Deduction, in its non-existence for Induction. The following is 
given as an example of the descending syllogism of Induction :— 
All men are animals; therefore, this, and this, and this, iLc., man 
is an animal. An ascending Inductive syllogism is obtained from 
the preceding, if reversed. Now all this is a mistake. The syllo¬ 
gism here stated is Deductive ; the middle, minor, and major 
terms, the minor premise and the conclusion being confounded 
together. Expressed as it ought to be, the syllogism is as follows:— 
All men are (some) animals ; this, and this, and this, die., are 
(constitute) all men; therefore, this, and this, and this, dc., are 
(some) animal. Here the middle term and three propositions re¬ 
appear ; whilst the Deductive syllogism in the first figure yields, of 
course, on its reversal, an Inductive syllogism in the third. 
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The vulgar errors, those till latterly, at least, prevalent in this* 
country,—that Induction is a syllogism in the Mood Barbara of 
the first figure, (with the minor or the major premise usually sup¬ 
pressed) ; and still more that from a some in the antecedent, we 
can logically induce an all in the conclusion;—these, on their own 
account, arc errors now hardly deserving of notice, and have been 
already sufficiently exposed by me, upon another occasion, (Edin¬ 
burgh Review, LVII. p. 224 et seq.) [Discussions, p. 158 et seq. 
—Ed.] 


VI.— Pacciolati. 

Facciolati, Rudimenta Logica, P. iii. c. 3, defines Induction 
as “ a reasoning without a middle, and concluding the universal 
by an enumeration of the singulars of which it is made up.” His 
examples show that he took it for an Enthymeme.—“ Prudence, 
Temperance, Fortitude, d;c., are good habits, [these constitute all 
virtue] ; therefore, [alV\ virtue is a habit.” 


VII.— Lambebt. 

Lambert, Neues Organon, i. § 287. “Wlien, in consequence of 
finding a certain attribute in all things or cases which pertain to a 
class or species [genus (?)], we arc led to affirm this attribute of 
the notion of the class or genus ; we are said to find the attribute 
of a class or genus through induction. There is no doubt that 
this succeeds, so soon as the induction is complete, or so soon as we 
have ascertained that the class or species A contains under it no 

other cases than C, D, E, F,.M, and that the attribute B occurs 

in each of the cases C, D, E, F,.M. This process now pre¬ 

sents a foi-mal syllogism in Caspida. For we thus reason— 

C, as well CM D, E, F,.M are all B; 

But A is either C, or D, or E, or F.or M ; 

Consequently, all A are B. 

• 

“The example previously given of the syllogistic mood Ccts- 
pida, may here serve for illustration. For, to find whether every 
syllogism of the Second Figure be negative, we go through its seve¬ 
ral moods. These are Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroco. Now 
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both the first conclude in E, both the last in O. But E and O are 
negative, consequently all the four, and herewith the Second Figure 
in general, conclude negatively.a As, in most cases, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to render the minor proposition, which has the di.sjunctive 
predicate for its middle term, complete, there are, therefore, com¬ 
petent very few perfect inductions. The imperfect are [logically] 
worthless, sinee it is not in every case allowable to argue from 
some to all. And even the perfect we eschew, whensoever the 
conclusion can be deduced immediately from the notion of the 
genus, for this inference is a shorter and more beautiful.” 

Strictures on Lambert’s doctrine of Induction. 

1°, In making the minor proposition disjunctive. 

2°, In making it particular. 

3°, In making it a minor of the First Figure instead of the 
Third. 

Better a categorical syllogism of the Third Figure, like Aris¬ 
totle, whom he does not seem to have been aware of. Refuted by 
his own doctrine in § 230. 

The recent German Logicians,^ following Lambert, {N. Org. 
i. § 287), make the inductive syllogism a byeword. Lambert’s 

example:—“C, as well as D, E, F.M, all are B; hut A 

is either C, or D, or E, o?’ F,.o?' M; therefore, all A is B.” 

Or, to adapt it to Aristotle’s example :— Man, as well as horse, 
mule. See., all are long-lived animals ; hut animal void of gall is 
either man, or horse, or mule, &c.; therefore, all animal void of 
gall is long-lived. 

This, I find, was an old opinion; and is well invalidated by the 
commentators of Louvain.7 

a It is given in § 286, as follows :— that the singulars in the Iiuluotive syllo- 

“ The syllof/iains, aa well in Uemre as in gism should bo onumenvted by a disjunc- 
Camcati'cs, Festino, and Baroco, are all tive conjunction, in so much that the 
negative; premises of such a syllogism are com- 

“ Noxo every syllogism, of the Second monly wont to be thus cast: — What- 
Figure is either in Cesare, or Camestres,^^ soever is John, or Peter, or Paul, <tc., is 
or Festino, or Baroco; capdhle of instruction. But they err, 

“ Vonsequently every syllogism, in the not observing that the previous proposi- 
Second Figure is negative." tion is manifestly equivalent to the fol- 

fi As llerbart, Lehrbuch der Logik, § lowing,— John, and Peter, and Paul, 
69. Twesteu, Drobiseh, H. Ritter. dec., are capable of instruction" (IjO- 

7 “ I am aware of the opinion of many, vanienses. Com. In An. Pr., L. ii. tr. 
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The only inducement to the disjunctive fonn is, that the predicate 
is exhausted without the predesignation of universality, and the 
First Figure attained. But as these crotchets have been here 
refuted, therefore, the more natural, &c. 

Some logicians, as Oxford Crakanthorpe, {Logica, 1. iii., c. 20, 
published 1622, but written long before), hold that Induction can 
only be recalled to a Hypothetical syllogism. A.s,— If Sophocles 
be risible, likewise Plato and all other men, then all man is risible; 
but Socrates is risible, likewise Plato and all other men; therefiyre, 
all man is risible. Against the Categorical syllogism in one or 
other figure he argues: —“This is not a universal categorical, because 
both the premises are singular; nor a singular categorical, because 
the conclusion is universal" It is sufficient to say, that, though 
the subjects of the premises be • singular, (Crakanthorpe does 
not contemplate their being particular), as supposed to be all the 
constituents of a species or relatively universal whole, they arc 
equivalent to that species; their universality, (though contrary to 
Aristotle’s canon), is, indeed, overtly declared, in one of the pre¬ 
mises, by the universal predesignation of the predicate. Our 
airthor further add.s, that Induction cannot be a categorical syl¬ 
logism, because it contains fou.r terms; this quaternity being 


3, c. 2, p. 286, ed. 1647; Ini cd., 
1555). This here said of tho major 
is trtxo of Lambert’s minor. The Lou¬ 
vain masters refer probably [to Ver- 
sor, &o.] This doctrine, — that the 
Inductive syllogism should be drawn 
in a disjunctive form,—was commonly 
held, e.spocisilly by the schoListic com- 
mcntatoi's on Petrus Hispamis. Thus 
Veraor, (to take the books at hand), 
whose Eu'jioaition first appeared in 1487, 
says—“ In tlio fourth place. Induction 
is thus reduced to syllogism, seeing that, 
in the conclusion of tho Induction, there 
are two terms of which the subject foi-ras 
tho minor, and the predicate the major, 
extreme in the syllogism ; whilst the 
singulars, which have no place in the 
conclusion, constitute the middle term. 
Thus the Induction — Socrates runs, 
Plato runs, (and so of other men); there¬ 
fore, all man runs, —is thus reduced: 


All that Is Socratis, or Plato, (and so 
of others), runs; hut all man is Socrates, 
or Plato, (and so of others); therefore, all 
man mens. And tliese singulai-s ought 
to be taken disjunctively, .and disjunc¬ 
tively, not computatively, verified of 
their universal ”— (In. /lisp. Sunimul. 
Tr. V.) 

The same doctrine is hold in the Pe- 
parationes of Anioldus do Tungeri .and 
tho Masters Regent in the Purse (or 
College) of St. Lawrence, in Cologne, 
1496. (Tr. iii., c. ii., Sec. Pri.) 

It is also maintained in tho Copulata 
of Lambertus de Monte, and tho other 
Regents in the Rui-sa Montis of Cologne, 
l490. They give their re,aHuus, which 
ore, however, not worth stating and re¬ 
futing. 

But Tartiiretus, neither in his Com¬ 
mentaries on llispanus nor on Aris¬ 
totle, mentions this doctrine. 
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made by the “ aU men,” (in his example), of the premises being 
considered as different from the "all man” of the conclusion. 
This is the veriest trifling. The difference is wholly factitious : 
all man, all men, &o., are virtually the same ; and we may in¬ 
differently use either or both, in premises and conclusion. 

(b) Mateeiai. Induction. 

Material or Philosophical Induction is not so simple as com¬ 
monly stated, but consists of two syllogisms, and two deductive 
syllogisms, and one an Epicheirema. Thus :— 

I. — What is found true of some constituents of a natural class, 
is to be 'presumed true of the 'whole class, {for nature is always 
uniform) ; a a' a" are some constituents of the class A ; therefore, 
what is true of a a' a" is to be presumed true of A. 

II. — What is true of a a’ a" is to be presumed true of A ; 
but z is true of a a' a" ; therefore, z is true of A. 

It will be observed, that all that is here inferred is only a pre¬ 
sumption, founded, 1°, On the supposed uniformity of nature; 
2°, That A is a natural class ; 3°, On the truth of the observation 
that a a' a” are really constituents of that class A ; and, 4°, That 
z is an essential quality, and not an accidental. If any be false, 
the reasoning is naught, and, in regard to the second, a a' a," (some), 
cannot represent A, (all), if in any instance it is found untrue. 
“ Data instantia cadit inductio.” In that case the syllogism has 
an undistributed middle. 
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VIII. 


HYPOTHETICAL AND DISJUNCTIVE EEASONINC— 
IMMEDIATE INFERENCE. 


A.—AUTHOR’S DOCTRINE—FRAGMENTS. 


(See above, Vol. T. p. 326.) 


All Mediate inference is one ; that incorrectly called Categori¬ 
cal; for the Conjunctive and Di^unctive forms of Hgpothetical 
reasoning are reducible to immediate inferences. 



Immediate j 
of which some 
kinds are 


Recognised, 
as Propositional. 
(Various.) 


Not recognised, 
as Syllogistic, 


Disjunctive, 


Conjunctive, 


Hypo¬ 

thetical. 


Mediate; 
Syllogism Proper, 
(Categorical.) 


A) Analytic. 
. B) Synthetic. 


a) Unfigured. 


b) Figured, 
(Intensive 
or Exten¬ 
sive) in 


F. I. 
F. II. 
F. III. 


I 

I 8 


§ 1. Reasoning is the showing out explicitly that a proposition, 
not granted or supposed, is implicitly contained in something 
iliflferent, which is granted or supposed. 

§ 2. What is granted or supposed is either a single proiiosition, 
or more than a single. proi>ositiou. The Reasoning, in the former 
case, is Immediate, in the latter. Mediate. 

§ 3. The jiroposition implicitly contained, may be stated first 
or last. The Reasoning, ui the former case, is Analytic, in the 
latter. Synthetic. 

Observations .—§ 1. “ A proposition,” not a truth ; for the pro¬ 
position may not, absolutely considered, be true, but relatively 
to what is supposed its evolution, is and must be necessary. 
All Reasoning is thus hypothetical ; hypothetically true, 

a lleprintod from Discuaitinna, p. 656 .—Ed. 


VOL. U. 
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though absolutely what contains^ and, consequently, what is 
contained, may be false.® 

Observations. —§ 2. Examples : Immediate— If A is B, then 
B is A; Mediate— If A is B, and B is G, then A is C. 

Observations. —§ 3. Examples : Analytic—B is A, for A is B ; 
A is C, for A is B, and B is C. Synthetic—A is B ; there¬ 
fore, B is A ; A is B, and B is C; therefore, A is C. 

On the Natuke and Divisions op Infekence ok Syllogism 

IN GENERAL. 

(November 18i8.) 

I. Inference, what. 

II. Inference is of three kinds ; what I would call the—1°, Com- 
mutative; 2°, Explicative; and, 3°, Comparative. 

1°, In the first, oue proposition is given ; and required what are 
its formal commutations ? 

2°, In the second, two or more connected propositions are given, 
under certain conditions, (therefore, all its species arc conditionals); 
and required what are the formal results into which they may be 
explicated. Of this genus there are two species,—the one the Dis¬ 
junctive Conditional, the other the Conjunctive Conditional. In 
the Di.sjunctive, (the Disjunctive also of the Logicians), two or 
more propositions, with identical subjects or predicates, are given, 
under the di.sjunctive condition of a counter quality, i. e. that 
oue only shall be affirmative ; |ind it is required what is the 
re.sult in case of one or other being affirmed, or one or more denied. 
(Excluded Middle.) In the Conjunctive, (the Hypotheticals of 
the logicians), two or more propositions, convertible or contradic¬ 
tory, with undetermined quality, arc given, under the conjunctive 
condition of a correlative quality, i. e. that the affirmation or 

o That all logical reasoning is hyi>o- consequcnticB and necessifas eonsequentis, 
thetical, and that Categorical Syllogism sec Scotus, Quiestionea, Super Jilenchos, 
is really, and in a higher signification, qu. iv., p. 227, ed. 1639, and that all 
hypothetical, see Maimon, Vereitch einer inference hypothetical. In An. Prior., 
7ieueii Loyik, § vi. 1., pp. 82, 88. E. Rein- L. ii. qu. i. p. 331. Apuleius, De Hah. 
hold, ioyiT', § 109, p. 253 ei se^. Smig- Doct. PUit., p. Zi. Aristotle, An. PWor, 
Iccius, Loijica, Disp. xiii, q. 6, p. 495,(lst i. 32, § 6. Smiglqcius, Logiea, loc. cit. 
ed. 161C). Balforeus, In Ariat. Orff., An. Prior., i.. 

On the nature of the Necessity in Syl- t. 8, p. 464, 1616. [See also Hiscusaions, 
logistic Inference; distinction of Formal p. 146, note.— Ed.] 
and Material Necessity, or of neceaaitaa 
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negation of one being detennined, determines the corresponding 
affirmation or negation of the other or others; and it is required 
what is the result in the various possible cases. (Identity and 
Contradiction, not Sufficient Reason, which in Logic is null as a 
separate law). 

3°, In the third, three terms are given, two or one of which are 
positively related to the third, and required what are the relations 
of these two terms to each other? “ 

III. All inference is hypothetical 

IV. It has been a matter of dispute among logicians whether 
the class which I call Explicative, (viz. the Hypothetical and Dis¬ 
junctive Syllogisms), bo of Mediate or Immediate inference. The 
immense majority hold them to be mediate ; a small minority, of 
which I recollect only the names of Kant, [Fischer, Weiss, Bouter- 
wek, Herbart],^ hold them to be immediate. 

The dispute is solved by a distinction. Categorical Inference is 
mediate, the medium of conclusion being a term ; the Hypothetical 
and Disjunctive syllogisms are mediate, the medium of conclusion 
being a proposition,—that which I call the Explication. So far 
they both agree in being mediate, but they differ in four points. 
The first, that the medium of the Comparative syllogism is a term; 
of the Explicative a proposition. The second, that the medium of 
the Comparative is one ; of the Explicative more than one. The 
third, that in the Comparative the medium is always the same; in 
the Explicative, it varies according to the various conclusion. The 
fourth, that in the Comparative the medium never enters the con¬ 
clusion ; whereas, in the Explicative, the same proposition is reci¬ 
procally medium or conclusion. 

V. Logicians, in general, have held the Explicative class to be 
composite syllogisms, as compared with the Categoric; whilst a 

« A better statement of the three dif- third;—what are the inferences afforded 
ferent processes of Reasoning. in the relations to each other, which this 

I. Given a proposition; commutative; comparison of the two notions to the 
—what are the inferences which its com- third determines ? 

mutations afford ? [0 Kant, Logik, § 75. Bouterwek, 

II. Given two or more propositions ;• der jphiloaophischen Vorkennt- 

related and conditionally;—what are mW,§ 100, p. 158,2d ed. 1820. Fischer, 
the inferences which the relative pro- Zoyik, c. v. §§ 99, 100, p. 137. Weiss, 
positions, explicated under these con- Logik, §§ 210, 251. Herbart, Lehrbuck 
ditions, afford ? zur JSinleitung in die Philoeojghie, § 64, 

III. Given three notions; two re- p. 87, 1834.] 
latcd, and at least one positively, to a ^ 
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few have held them to be more simple. This dispute arises from 
each party taking a partial or one-sided, view of the two classes. 
In one point of view, the Explicative are the more complex, the 
Comparative the more simple. In another point of view, the 
reverse holds good. 


Our Hypothetical and Disjunctive Syllogisms may be reduced 
to the clas.s of Explicative or Conditional. The Hypotheticals 
should be called, as they were by Boethius and others. Con¬ 
junctive, in contrast to the co-ordinate species of Disjunctive. 
Hypothetical, as a name of the species, ought to be abandoned. 

The Conjunctives are conditional, inasmuch as negation or affir¬ 
mation is not absolutely asserted, but left alternative, and the quality 
of one proposition is made dependent on another. They are, how¬ 
ever, not properly stated. The first proposition,—that contain¬ 
ing the condition,—which I would call the Explicand, should be 
thus enounced: As B, so A; —or, .ds B is, so is A; or, As C is 
B, so is B A. Then follows the proposition containing the expli¬ 
cation, which I would call the Explicative; and, finally, the 
proposition embodying the result, which I would call the Ex- 
2 )licate. 

They are called Conjunctives from their conjoining two con¬ 
vertible propositions in a mutual dependence, of which either may 
be made antecedent or consequent of the other. 

Disjunctive Syllogisms arc conditional, inasmuch as a notion is 
not absolutely asserted as subject or predicate of another or others, 
but alternatively conjoined with some part, but only with some 
part, of a given plurality of notions, the affirmation of it with one 
part involving its negation with the others. The first proposition, 
containing the condition, I would call the Explicand, and so forth 
as in the Conjunctives. They are properly called Disjunctives. 

Distribution op Reasonings. 

(Nov. 1848.)—Inference maybe thus distributed, and more fully 
find accurately than I have seen. < It is either, (I.) Immediate, that 
is, without a middle term or medium of comparison ; or (II.) Me¬ 
diate, with such a mediuiu.a 

a [Cf. Fonsoo.v, Insfit. Dial., L. vi. Phllosophke Quadripartila, Dialecfii'a, 
c. 1., lat ed. 1561. Eustachius, Summa. P. iii. tnact. i., p. 112. [“ Quoulaiii 
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Both the Immediate and the Mediate are subdivided, inasmuch 
as the reasoning is determined (A) to one, or (B) to one or other, 
conclusion. (It is manifest that this latter division may constitute 
the principal, and that immediate and mediate may constitute 
subaltern classes.) 

All inference, I may observe in the outset, is hypothetic, and 
what have been cabled Hypothetical Syllogisms are not more hypo¬ 
thetic than others. 

I. A—Immediate Peremptory Inference, determined one con¬ 
clusion, contains under it the following species :—a. 

I. B—Immediate Alternative Inference contains under it these 
five species,— 

1°, Given one proposition, the alftemative of affirmation and nega¬ 
tion. As—A either is or is -not; hut A is ; therefore A is not not. 
Or, A is or is not B ; but A fs B; therefore, A is not not-B. 

This species is anonymous, having been ignored by the logi¬ 
cians; but it requires to be taken into account to explain the 
various steps of the process. 

2”, Given one proposition, the alternative between different pre- 
elicate.s. This is the common Di.sjunctive Syllogism. 


urgumentatio cst quaxlam oonscquonti.a, 
(latuis ciiim patet conaequentia qu.am 
argumentiitio), prius de coiisequentia, 
qu.im de argumontatione dicendum cat. 
Conaequentia igitur, aivo cunaecutio, eat 
oratio in qua ex aliquo aliquid colligitur; 
ut, Omnia homo eat animaJ, igitnr alirjnia 
homo eat animal.” —Ed.] [Whether Im¬ 
mediate Inference re.ally immediate, aee, 
on the affirmative, E. Iteinhoid, Imgik, 
§ ] 06 ; on the negative, Wolf, Phil. Rat., 
§ 461. Krug, Lo'jik., § 94, i>. 287. 
Schulze, Logik, §§ 85-90, (§ 80, 5th ed.). 
Cf. Maimon, Veraucli einer neuen Logik, 
Sect. V. § 2, p. 74 et aeq. F, Fiacher, 
Logik, p. 104 et aeq. Bachmann, Logik, 
§ 105, p. 164 et aeq. Ileimarua, Ver- 
nunfllehre, § 159 et aeq. (1765). Bolzano, 
Wiaaenachaftalehre, Logik, vol. li. § 255 
et aeq. Tweaten, Logik, inaheaundere die 
Analytik, § 77, p. 66. Roaling, Die 
Lehren der reinen Logik, § 130, p. 391. 
Scheibler, Op. Log., De Propoait. Con- 


aeeutione, p. 4.02 tt se^.] 

a [Kinds of immedmte Inference.— 
1. Subalternation. 11. Conversion. III. 
Opposition—(a) of Contradiction—(b) of 
Contrariety—(c) of Subonntiariety. IV. 
Equipolk'uce. V. Modality. VI. Con¬ 
traposition. VII. CoiTelation. VIII. 
Iilentiiy. 

Fonseca (IV),(T),(II). Euatochius (I), 
(IV), (II), (VIII). Wolf, (IV), (VII), 
(Ilf), a, b, c, (II). Stattler, (I), (IV), 
(II), (III). Kant, (T), (III), a, b, c), (II), 
(VI). E. Reinhold, (I), (11), (VI), (VII). 
Roaling, (1), (IV), (II), (III), a, b, c, (V). 
Krug, (IV), (I), (III), a, b, o, (II), (V). 
G. E. Schulze, (IV); (I), (III), (II). S. 
Maimon, (I),(III), (II), (VI). B,ichmann, 

(IV) , (I), (III), a, b, 0 , (II), (VI), (V). 
Piatner, (I), (II), (III), (IV). F. Fis¬ 
cher, (V), (I), (III), (II), (VI). Reimarus, 
IV., (I), (III), a, b, (11 . Twesten, I), 

(V) , (III), (IV), (II), (VI). See above 
pp. 283, 284.] 
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3°, The previous propositions conjoined, given one proposition, 
&C. As, A either is or is not either B or C or D: but A is B; 
therefore it is not not B, it is not C, it is not D. 

Alias, A is either B or «ow-B, or C or non-0, or D or non-J); 
hut A is B; therefore it is not non-B, and it is non-G, and it is 
non-T>. 

4°, Given two propositions, second dependent on the first, and in 
the first the alternative of affirmation and negation. This is the 
Hypothetical Syllogism of the logicians. It is, however, no more 
hypothetical than any other form of reasoning; the so-called 
hypothetical conjunction of the two radical propositions being 
only an elliptical form of stating the alternation in the one, and 
the dependence on that alternation in the other. For example,— 
If A. is B, B ts 0; this merely states that A either is or is not B, 
and that B is or is not C, according as A is or is not B. In 
short—As A is or is not B, so B is or is not C. 

(Errors,—1°, This is not a mediate inference. 

2°, This is not more composite than the categorical. 

3°, The second propo.sition is not more dependent upon the first, 
than the first upon the second.) 

5“, Given two propositions, one alternative of affirmation and 
negation, and another of various predicates ; the Hypothetico- 
disjunctive or Dilemmatic Syllogism of the logicians. 

II. A—^Mediate Peremptory Inference. This is the common 
Categorical Syllogism. Three propositions, three actual terms, 
qne primary conclusion, or two convertible equally and conjunctly 
valid. 

II. B—Mediate Alternative Syllogism. Three propositions, 
three possible terms, and conclusions varying according . . . . 

2°, The Disjunctive Categorical. 

4", The Hypothetical Categorical. 

5°, Hypothetico-Disjunctive Categorical. 


Hypothetical Syllooism.—Canon. 

(Oct. 1848).—Canon—Two or more propositions thought as in- 
determined in quality, but as in quality mutually dependent, the 
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determination of quality in the one infers a determination of the* 
corresponding quality in the other. 

This canon embodies and simplifies the whole mystery of Hy¬ 
pothetical Syllogisms, which have been strangely implicated, muti¬ 
lated, and confused by the logicians. 

1°, What arc called Hypothetical Propositions and Syllogisms 
are no more hypothetical than others. They are only hypothetical 
as elliptical. When we say, //A is, then B is, we mean to .say 
tlie jjroposition, A is or is not, and tlie proposition, B is or is 
not, arc mutually dependent,—that as the one so tlie other. If here 
only means taking for the nonce one of the qualities to the exclu¬ 
sion of the other; I, therefore, express in my notation the connec¬ 
tion of the antecedent and consequent of a hypothetical proposition, 
thus:— • 


2°, The interdejiendent propositions are erroneously called Ante¬ 
cedent and Consequent. Either is antecedent, either is consequent, 
as we choose to make them. Neither is absolutely so. This error 
arose from not expressing overtly the quantity of the subject of the 
second projjosition. For example. If nnin is, then animal is. In 
this proposition, as thus stated, the negation of the first does not 
infer the negation of the second. For man not existing, animal 
might be realised as a consequent of dog, hor.se, &c. But let us 
con.sider what we mean; we do not mean all animal, but some 
only, and that some determined by the attribute of rationality or 
such other. Now, this same some animal depends on man, and 
man on it; expressing, therefore, what Ave mean in the proposition 
thus:— If all man is, then some animal is, —Ave then .see the nuibial 
dependence and convertibility of the two jirojiositions.a For to say 
that no animal is, is not to explicate but to change the terms. 

3°, The interdependent propositions may be dependent through 
their counter qualities, and not merely through the same. For 
example, As our hemisphere is or is not illuminated, so the other 
is not or is ; but the other is not illuminated ; therefore ours is. 
Another, If A. is, then B is 7iot,; hut B is; therefore A is not. 


* Cf. Titius, An Cogllandl, c. xii. § lis, (1) jtosito antecedente,ponilur conse- 
26. “ In specie falsum quoque arbitror, qucnn, non vero remnto antecedente, re- 
quod Syllogismi Oonditionales <luas ha- moreturcuniiequens,(2)renu)toron»eqtienl.i, 
beaut figuros, qmo hU muniantur rogu- remoretur antccedens, non autem posito 
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Disjunctive and Hypothetical Syllogisms Pbopek. 

Aristotle ignores tliese forms, and he was right." His followers, 
Theophrastus and Eudemus, with the Stoics, introduced them into 
Logic as coordinate with the regular syllogism ; and their views 
have been followed, with the addition of new errors, up to the pre¬ 
sent hour. In fact, all that has been said of them has been wrong. 

1 °, These are not composite by contrast to the regular syllogism, 
but more simple. 

2°, If inferences at all, these are immediate and not mediate. 

8°, But they are not argumentations but preparations (explica¬ 
tions) for argumentation.^ They do not deal with the quiesitum,— 
do not settle it; they only put the question in the state required 
for the syllogistic process ; thi.s, indeed, they are frequently used 
to supersede, as placing the matter in a light Avhich makes denial or 
doubt impossible; and their own process is so evident that they 
might, excejit for the sake of a logical, an articulate, development 
of all the ste 2 )S of thought, bo safely omitted, as is the case with the 
qiuesitum itself. For example:— 


ronsrqiienfe, ponitur antecedens, 

§ 28. Vldeamus speci.alius ; contra 
primam regiilam sic peccatur ; 

Hi Chinemes sunt Mahometan!, sunt 
hiji deles, 

At lion sunt Mahometan!, 

Eryo non sunt infideles, 

“ nam conclusio hie est absurda I Ve- 
rnm si pricdiciutum concluhionis sumatur 
iwrticularitor, milla est .ab.s>irdita.s, .si 
autem generaliter, turn evadunt quatuor 
termini. § 9. Eodem exemplo secunda 
regula etiam illustratur, sod assumemus 
aliud ex Weisio, d. 1, 

Si miles est dortus, nnvit libros (nempe 
sicut emditi sclent). 

Sed novit libros (soil, ut alii homines, 
etiam indocti, nosso sclent). 

Eryo miles est dortns. 

“ Ha:c conclusio itidem pro falsa habe- 
tur ! Sed jam indicavimus in addita 
parentheai veram cauaam, nempe qu.a- 
tuor terminos, quodsi autem medius 
terminus eodem sonau accipiatur, ac in 
eyllogismo formaliter proposito queat 
minor probai-i, turn conclusio erit veris- 


sim.a, idque virtuto pimmissarum. § .80. 
Omnis igitur error cxiudo habet ori- 
gincm, quod quairtitatem prscdicati vel 
non intelligant, vel non observent; si 
igitur hmic lapsum evites, objecta ex- 
empla omnia, qualia etiiim Weisius d. 1. 
commemorat, facile diUies.”—E d. 

o Cf. Titius, Ars Coyitandi, e. xii. § 7. 
“ SyllogismusDisjunctivus est enthyme- 
ma sine majore, bis, orationc disjuncta 
et positiv.a, propositum, . . . § 17. 

Conditionalis seu Hypothetiens nihil 
aliud est quam enthymem.a vel sine 
majore, vel minore, bis, prima soil, vice, 
conditionaliter, secunda, pure, proposi¬ 
tum. § 20. Sequitur nullum poculiaro 
concludendi fundamentum vel formam 
circa Syllogismos Conditionales occur- 
rere, nam argumenhationes imperfectas, 
adeoquo materiam syllogismorum regu- 
Inrium illi continent.”— Ed. 

/3 This I say, for, notwithstanding 
what M. St Hilaire so ably states in re¬ 
futation of my i)aradox, I must adhere 
to it as undisproved.—See his Transla¬ 
tion of the Organon, vol. iv., p. 65. 
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1. Hypothetical (so called) Syllogism. Let the quajsitum or pro¬ 
blem be, to take the simplest instance,— Does animal exist ? This 
question is thus hypothetically prepared— If man is, animal is. 
But [as is conceded] man is ; therefore, animal is. But here the 
question, though prepared, is not solved; for the opponent may 
deny the consequent, admitting the antecedent. It, therefore, is 
incumbent to show that the existence of animal follows that of 
man, which is done by a categorical syllogism. 

Animal, —: Man ;i———, Existent. 

2. Disjunctive (.so called) Syllogism. Problem— Is John mortal? 
Disjunctive syllogism— John is either mortal or immortal; hut 
he is not immortal; ergo, [and this, consequently, is atlmitted as a 
necessary alternative], he is mortal. But the [alternative .ante¬ 
cedent] may be denied, and the altem.ative consequent falls to the 
ground. It i.s, therefore, necessary to show either that he is not 
immortal, or,—the necessary alternative,—that he is onoHal, which 
is done by categorical .syllogism. 

John -, Man : •«—f— : Immortal, • 

John mmi , Mail: — , Mortal. 

Hypothetical Inference. 

Inasmuch .as a notion is thought, it is thought either as exi.sting 
or as non-existing; .and it cannot be thought as existing unless it be 
thought to exist in this or th.at mode of being, which, consequently, 
affords it a ground, condition, or reason of existence. This* is 
merely the law of Eeason and Consequent; and the hypothetical 
inference is only the limitation of a supposed notion to a certain 
mode of being, by which, if posited, its existence is .affirmed; if 
sublated, its existence is denied. For example. If A is, it is B; but 
A is, &c. 

Again, we may think the existence of B (consequently of A B) 
as dependent upon C, and C as dependent upon D, and so forth. 
We, accordingly, may reason, If A is B, and B is C, and G is D, &c. 


Disjunctivb Syllogism Proper. 

(October 1848.)—Inasmuch as a notion is thought, it is thought 
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as determined by one or other, and only by one or other, of any 
two contradictory attributes; and in as much as two notions are 
thought as contradictory, the one or the other, and only the one 
or the other, is thought as a determining attribute of any other 
notion. This is merely the law of Excluded Middle. The dis¬ 
junctive inference is the limitation of a subject notion to the one or 
to the other of two predicates, thought as contradictories; the 
affirmation of the one inferring the negation of the other, and 
vice versd. As, A is either B or not B, &c. Though, for the 
sake of brevity, we say A is either B or 0 or D, each of these 
must be conceived as the contradictory of every other ; as, B = | 

C I D, and so on with the others. 

HyPOTHETICALS (CONJUNCTIVHr AND DISJUNCTIVE SYLLOGISM). 

(April 30, 1849).—These syllogisms appear to be only modifica¬ 
tions or corruptions of certain immediate inferences ; for they have 
only two terms, and obtain a tliird jiroposition only by placing 
the general rule of inference, (stating, of course, the possible alter¬ 
natives,) disguised, it is true, as the major premise. It is manifest 
that we might prefix the general rule to every mediate inference ; 
in which case a syllogism would have four propositions; or, at 
least, both premises merged in one complex proposition, thus— 

If A and 0 he either subject or predicate, \of the same term ?] they are 
both subject or predicate of each other j 

But B is the subject of K and predicate o/B [C?]; 

.'. A is the predicate o/0.“ 

Thus, also, a common hypothetical should have only two proposi¬ 
tions. Let us take the immediate inference, prefixing its rule, and 
we have, in all essentials, the cognate hypothetical syllogism. 

1.—Conjunctive Hypothetical. 

All B is (someor all) A / All men are (some) animals ; 

Borne or all B exists; (All or some) men exist; 

Therefore, some A exists. Tlterefore, some animals exist. 

• 

o There seems to be an error here in hut B is A, and 0 is 13; therefore, C is A. 
the author’s M.S. It is obvious that a This is apparently what the author 
, mediate inference may be expressed in means to express in a somewhat differ- 
the form of a hypothetical syllogism, ent form.— Ed. 

Thus : J/B is A, and C is B, then C is A; 
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Here it is evident that the first proposition merely contains the 
general rule, upon which all immediate inference of inclusion 
proceeds; to wit, that, the subjective part being, the subjective 
whole is, &a 

Now, what is this but the Hypothetical Conjunctive ? 

IfB is, A. is ; If man is, animal is ; 

But 'R is ; But man is ; 

Therefore, A is. Therefore, animal is. 

2.—Hypothetical Disjunctives. 

B is either A or not A ; Man is either animal or non- 

But B is A ; animal ; 

TIterefore, B is not not-A. * But man is animal; 

Therefore, is not non-animal. 

Stating this hypothetically, wo may, of course, resolve the for¬ 
mal contradictory into the material contrary. But this is wholly 
extiulogical. 

Hypothetical and Disjunctive Syllogisms. 

(1848 or 18 49.)—The w^iole antecedent must be granted ; and 
there cannot be two propositions inferred. In Categorical Syllo¬ 
gisms, the antecedent is composed of the major and minor premises, 
and there is only one simple conclusion, (though this may, in the 
second and third figures, vary). So in Hypothetical and Disjunc¬ 
tive Syllogisms the whole antecedent is the two clauses of the 
first proposition ; and the whole inference is the first and second 
clauses of the second proposition, erroneou.sly divided into minor 
proposition and conclusion. 

(January 1850.)—The Medium or Explicative may be indefinitely 
various, according to the complexity of the Explicand; and so may 
the Explicate. The explicative and the explicate change places 
in different explications. There is, in fact, no proper medium- 
explicative or conclusion-explioate. 

(January 1830.)—In Disjunctives there is always at least double 
the number of syllogisms (positive and negative) of the disjunct 
members; and in all syllogisms where the disjunct members are 
above two, as there is thus afforded the possibility of disjunctive 
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explicates, there is another half to be added. Thus, if there be 
two disjunct members, as A—x B C, there are four syllogisms, 
but all of an absolute conclusion,—explicate. But if there be three 
disjunct members, as A—x B C D, in that case there are six 
absolute explicates, three positive and three negative, and, more¬ 
over, three disjunctive-positive conclusions,—explicates, after a ne¬ 
gative explicative, and so on. 

HyPOTHETICAL SYLLOGISM.—CANONS. 

(February 1850).—I. For Breadth, —The extensive whole or class 
being universally posited or sublated, every subjacent part is posited 
or sublated; or for Depth, —All the comprehensive wholes being 
posited or sublated, the comprehended parts are universally posited 
or sublated. 

II. For Breadth, —Any subjacent part being posited or sublated, 
the extensive whole or class is partially posited or sublated; or 
for Depth, —Any comprehensive whole being posited or sublated, 
the comprehended parts (or part) are, j)ro tanto, posited or sub¬ 
lated,—Conversion and Kestriction. 

III. If one contradictory be posited or sublated, the other is 
sublated or posited,—Contradiction. 

IV. If some or a part only of a notion be posited or sublated, 
all the rest (all other some) is sublated or posited—Integration. 

V. If the same under one correlation be posited or sublated, so 
under the other,—Equipolleiice. 

VI. Law of Mediate Inference,"—Syllogism. 

Mem.—The some in the cxplicand is, (as in the Conversion of 
propositions), to be taken in the explicative as the same some. 
There is thus an inference equally from consequent to antecedent, 
as from antecedent to consequent.^ 

HYPOTHETICALS OR ALTERNATIVES. 

Conjunctive, (Hypotheticals emphatically), and Disjunctive, 
(Alternatives emphatically.) 

(August 1852.) 

Quantification,— A n y. 

• Affirmative,— Any, {Anything, Aught), contains under it every 

a See above, p. 285 .—Ed. 


/3 See above, p. 375 .—Ed. 
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positive quantification,— All or Every,—Borne at least,—Some 
only, — This, These. (Best.) 

Negative,— Not any, None, No, {Nothing, Naught), is equiva¬ 
lent to the most exclusive of the negations. All not; All, or every 
not; Not one, and goes beyond the following, which are only partial 
negations,— Not all; Not some; Some not. (Worst.) 

Affirmative,— Any, a highest genus and best; not so Negative 
—Not any, —a lowest species, and worst. Therefore can restrict,— 

subalternate in the former, not in the latter. 

1 2 


— Any, {allorevei'y, — some). 
Pure affirmative. 


Some not, or 7wt some, or not all — 
some only, (dcf.) 

Mixed affirmative and negative. 

9 


All or every not, 7wt one, not any. 

'' - V -^ 

Pure negative. 

If any (every) M be an (some) A, and any (every) A an (some) S, then is 
any (every) M an S ; and v. v., if no (not any) A be any S, and any M 
'some A, then is no M any S. 

(On one alternative), some M being some A, and all A some S, some 
M is some S. 

(On the other), no A being any S, and every M some A, no M. is any S. 


If, (on any possibility), M is, some A is; or, v. v., if no A is, no M is. 

.*. (on one alternative), (in this actuality), some M being, some A is. 
on the other), no A being, no M is. 

Possible M : — , A or A: — ' : M. Supposition of universal Pos¬ 

sibility. In any case. 

Actual M , A or A: »■ : A. Assertion of particular Actuality. 

In this case. 


From Possible, we can descend to Actual ; from Any, to Some ; 
but Not any being lowest or worst, wc can go [no] lower. 

The Possible indifierent to Affirmation or Negation, it contains 
both implicitly. But when we descend to the Actual, (and Poten¬ 
tial ?), the two qualities emerge. This explains much in botlr 
kinds of Hypotheticals or Alternatives,—the Conjunctives and 
Disjunctives. 

Higher classes,— Possible, Actual — Semper, quandocunque, 
tunc, tiunc — Ubictinque, uhique, ibi, hoc — Any, all, some,—In all, 
every, any, case, in this case — Conceivable, real. 
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Rules op Hypothetical Syllogisms. 

1. Universal Rule of Restriction.—What is thought of all is 
thought of some,—what is thought of the whole higher notion, 
(genus), is thought of all and each of the lower notions, (special or 
individual). 

2. General Rule of both Hypotheticals.—What is thought (im- 
plictly) of all, the Possible, (genus), is thought (explicitly) of all 
and each, the Actual, (species). 

3. Special Rule of Conjunctives.—What is thought as consequent 
on every Possible, is thought as consequent on every Actual, ante¬ 
cedent. 

4. Special Rule of Disjunctives.—What is thought as only Pos¬ 
sible, (alternatively), is thought a*s only Actual, (alternatively). 

5. Most Special Rule of Conjunctives. 

6. Most Special Rule of Disjunctives. 

Hypotheticals—Examples Unquantified. 

(Higher to Lower.) 

Affirmative. Negative. 

If tite genus is, the species is. If tlte genus is not, the species is not. 

If the stronger can, the weaker can. If the stronger cannot, the weaker 

cannot. 

(Lower to Higher.) 

If the species is, the genus is. If the species is not, the genus is not. 

If the weaker can, the stronger can. If the weaker cannot, the stronger 

cannot. 

(Equal to Equal.) 

If triangle, so trilateral. If A he father q/” B, B is son of A ; 

Such poet Homer, such poet Virgil. .'. A being father q/^B, B is son of A ; 
Where {when) the carcase is, there B not being son of A, A is not 
{thefi) are the flies. father of B. 

If Socrates be the son of Sophronis- If the angles be proportional to the 
cus, Sophroniscus is the father sides of a A; 
of Socrates. An equiangular will be an equi- 

If equals be added to equals, the lateral a. 

wholes are equal. If wheresoever the carcase is, there 

will the eagles he gathered to¬ 
gether. (Matth. xxiv. 28). 

If here the carcase is, here, <fcc. 
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A.)—Conjunctive Hypotheticals. 


. . < A, being D, is A ; 

’ ' ’ (A, not being A> w D ; 


1). A 6« D, if is A 

In other words, A is eifAer D <»• not A D. 
Identity and Contradiction. 


2) . // B A, it is not non-A ;^ > 

) B, being non - A , is not A ; 

In other words —B is either A or non-A. 
Excluded Middle. 

3) . If B he not A, it is non-A I ^ not being A is non-A; 

j B being non-A, is not A; 
In other words —B is either not A or not nonrA. 
Excluded Middle. 

4) . If-Eibe not D, it is not A : J being T) is not A ; 

5 E being A, w D ; 

Tn other words —E is either not D A, or A D. 
Contradiction and Identity. 


b).—Disjunctive Hypotheticals. 

If B be either A or non-A : 1 ® ? 

) B being non - A , is not A. 

Excluded Middle. 

“ If” means sujipose that,—in case that,—on the supposition — 
— hypothesis—under the condition—under the thought that,—it 
being supposed possible ; 

.'. (fee., means then, — therefore, — in that case, &c., &c.— in 
actuality either. 

Only, properly, in both Conjunctives and Disjunctives, two con¬ 
tradictory alternatives. For contrary alternatives only material, 
not formal, and, in point of factj either A or B or 0 means A or 
non-A, B or won-B, C or non-G. 

The minor premise, on the common doctrine, a mere materi¬ 
ality. Formally,—logically, it is a mere differencing of the conclu¬ 
sion, which is by formal alternative afforded. 
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1.) In Hypotheticals, (Conjunctive and Disjunctive), two or three 
hypotheses. The first is in the original supposition of possibi¬ 
lity. {If B he A, it is not non-A — If B" be either A or non-A). 
The second (and third) is in the alternative suppositions of actua¬ 
lity (.•. either if l&be A, it is not non-A, or if H be non-A, it is 
not A.— If l&be A, it is not non-A, or if "B he non-A, it is not 
A). (Possibly,—by possible supposition) If man is, animal is; 

(actually) Man being, animal is; (or) animal not being, 7nan 
is not. 

1) . Possibility—a genus indiflfcrent to negative and affirmative. 
These two species of Possibility, to wit two Actuals,—an actual yes 
and an actual no. The total formal conclusion is, therefore, of 
two contradictories. Tliis explains why, in Conjunctive and Dis¬ 
junctive Hypotheticals, there arc* two alternative consequents, and 
only one antecedent. 

2) . In Hypotheticals (Conjunctive and Disjunctive) a division of 
genus in the first supposition into two contradictories,—species. 
The inference, therefore, one of subalternation or restriction. 

3) . In Hypotheticals, (Conjunctive and Di.sjunctive), two alter¬ 
native contradictory conclusions—the form giving no preference 
between the two, the matter only determining, (other immediate 
inferences have only one determinate conclusion, and all mediate 
syllogism has virtually only one). Formally, therefore, wo cannot 
categorically, determinately, assert, and assert exclusively, either 
alternative,, and make a minor separate from the conclusion. This 
only materially possible; for we know not, by the laws of thought, 
whether a certain alternative is, knowing only that ,one of two 
alternatives must be. Formally, therefore, only an immediate 
inference, and that alternative double. 

4) . Hypothetical, (Conjunctive and Disjunctive), reasoning more 
marking out, — predetermining, how a thing is to be proved 
than proving it. 

5) . Thus, three classes of inference : 1 °, Simple Immediate In¬ 
ference.—2°, Complex Immediate Inference, (Hypotheticals Con¬ 
junctive and Disjunctive).—3°, Syllogisms Proper, Mediate Infer¬ 
ence. 

6) . If we quantify the terms, even the formal inference breaks 
down. 

7) . The only difference between the first proposition and the 
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two latter, isthe restriction or subaltemation. These last should, 
therefore, be reduced to jj(ne, and made a conclusion or restriction. 
The genera and species are of the most common and notorious 
kinds, as Postdhle and Actital, — WJterever, Here, &c. — Whenever, 
Now, — All or Every, Some, This, &c. The commonness and noto¬ 
riety of this subordination is the cause why it has not been sig¬ 
nalised ; and if signalised, and overtly expressed, Hypotheticals 
might be turned into Categoricals. It is better, however, to leave 
them as immediate inferences. For it would bo found awkward 
and round-about to oppose, for example, the Possible to the 
Actual, as determining a difFerence of terms. (See Molinseus, Elcni. 
Log., L. i. tr. iii. p. 95, and Pacius, In Org., De Sgll. Hyp., p. 633.) 
The example of the Cadaver therg given, shows the approximation 
to the ordinary Hypotheticals. They may stand, in fact, either for 
Categoricals or Hypotheticals. 

8) . Disjunctives—(Possibly) A is either B or nxm-'B ; (Actu¬ 
ally) A is either, «&c. ' 

9) . The doctrine in regard to the Universal Quantity, and the 
Affirmative Quality (see Krug, Logih, §§ 57, 83, 86, pp. 171, 264, 
275), of the supposition, proposition, of Conjunctive (?) and Dis¬ 
junctive Hypotheticals, is solved by my theory of Possibility. In 
it is virtually said, (whatever quantity and quality be the clauses)— 
“ on any possible supposition.” (On the Quality v. Krug, Logik, § 
57, p. 172. Pacius, In Org., p. 533. Molinseus, Elem. Log., 1. c.) 

10) . Possibly,—problematically includes as species the actual 
affirmative, and the actual negative. It will thus be superfluous 
to enounce a negative in opposition to an affirmative alternative; 
for thus the possible would be brought down to the actual; and 
the whole syllogism be mere tautological repetition. 

11) . The quantified terms, if introduced, must either be made 
determinate, to suit the H 5 'potheticals, or must min their infer¬ 
ence. For example— If all or some man be some animal, we 
must be able to say, Bui some animal is not, therefore man 
{any or some) is not. But here some animal, except definitised 
into the same somfi animal, would not warrant the*ftquirod infer¬ 
ence. And so in regard to other quantifications, which the logicians 
have found it necessary to annul. 

12) . The minor proposition may be either categorical or hypo¬ 
thetical. (See Krug, Ijogik, § 86,’ p. 264. Heerebord, Instit. 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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Logicar. Synopsis, L. ii. c. 12, pp. 266, 267.) In my way of stat¬ 
ing it:— If man is, animal is, If 0 (ian is (or man being), 
animal is. 

13). Of notions in the relation of sub-and-superordination, (as, 
in opposite ways Depth and Breadth, Containing and Contained), 
absolutely and relatively, the lower being affirmed, the higher are 
(partially) affirmed; and the higher being (totally) denied, the 
lower are (totally) denied. A, E, I, O, U, Y may represent the 
descending series. 

The first proposition is conditional, complex, and alternative ; 
we should expect that the second should be so likewise. But this 
is only satisfied on ray plan ; whereas, in the common, there is a 
second and a third, each categorical, simple, and determinate. 

The subaltemation is frequently double, or even triple, to wit, 
1 °, From the Possible to the Actual. 2°, (for example) From every¬ 
where to here, or this place, or the place by name. 3°, From all 
to some, &c.—in fact, this inference may be of various kinds. 

The peTaXrj^i^ of Aristotle may mean the determination,—the 
subaltemation; the Kara TTOLOTrjra may refer to the specification 
of a particular quality or proportion under the generic ; and the 
'irp 6 crXr)\lit<i of Theoiffirastns (for the reading in Aristotle should 
be corrected) may correspond to the Kara 'iroLOTTjra. 

There is no necessary connection, formally considered, between 
the antecedent and consequent notions of the Hypothetical major. 
There is, consequently, no possibility of an abstract notation; their 
dependence is merely supposed, if not mateiial. Hence the logi¬ 
cal rule,— Propositio conditionalis nihil 2 >onit in esse. (See Krug, 
Logik, § .57, p. 166.) But on the formal suppositionj—on the case 
thought, what are the rules ?. 

We should distinguish in Hypqtheticals between a propositional 
•antecedent and consequent, and a syllogistic A and 0; and each 
of the latter is one projjosition, containing an A and C. 

The antecedent in an inference should be that which enables us 
fonnally to draw the conclusion. Show in Categoricals and in 
Immediate liifcrences. On this prineiplc, the conclusion in a 
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Hypothetical will contain what is commonly called the minor 
proposition with the conclusion proper; but it will not be one and 
determinate, but alternative. 

If there were no alternation, the inference would follow imme¬ 
diately from the fundamental proposition; and there being an al¬ 
ternative only makes the conclusion alternatively double, but does 
not make a mediate inference. 

To make one alternative determinate is extralogical; for it is 
true only as materially proved. I'’, The splitting, therefore, of the 
conclusive proposition into two,—a minor and a conclusion proper, 
is wholly material and extralogical; so also, 2°, Is the multiply¬ 
ing of one reasoning into two, and the dividing between them of 
the alternative conclusion. 

Errors of logicians, touching Hypothetical and Disjunctive Eea- 
sonings:— 

1°, That [they] did [not] see they were mere immediate infer¬ 
ences. 

2°, Most modems that both Hypothetical. 

3°, That both alternative reasonings in one syllogism. 

4", Mistook a part of the alternative conclusion for a minor 
premise. 

5°, Made this a distinct part, (minor premise), by introducing 
material considerations into a theory of form. 

6°, Did not see what was the nature of the immediate inference 
in both,—how they resembled and how they differed. 

B.—HISTORICAL NOTICES. 

(Conjunctive and Disjunctive.) 

I. Aristotle. 

(August 1852.) 

Aristotle, (Anal. Pr. L. i. c. 32, § 5, p. 262, Pacii,) describes the 
process of the Hypothetic Syllogism, (that called by Alexander 
St’ oX&»'), but denies it to be a syllogism. Therefore bis syllogisms 
from Hypothe.sis are something different. This has not been no¬ 
ticed by Mansel, Waitz,. 

Thus literally :—“ Again, if man existing, it be necessary that 
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animal exist, and if animal, that substance; man existing, it is 
necessary that substance exist. As yet, there is, however, no syl¬ 
logistic process ; for the propositions do not stand in the relation 
we have stated. But, in such like cases, we are deceived, by reason 
of the necessity of something resulting from what has been laid 
down ; whilst, at the same time, the syllogism is of things neces¬ 
sary. But the Necessary is more extensive than the Syllogism; 
for though all syllogism be indeed necessary, all necessary is not 
syllogism.” Why not? 1”, No middle. 2", No quality,—affirma¬ 
tion or negation ; problem, also not assertory,—hypothetical not 
syllogistic. 3°, No quantity. Compare also An. Pr. L. i. c. 24. 

Aristotle, {Anal. Post., L. i. c. 2, § 15, p. 418; c. 10, §§ 8, 9, 
p. 438) makes Thesis or Position the genus opposed io Axiom, 
and containing under it, as spedtes, 1°, Hypothesis or Siqyposition ; 
and, 2°, Definition. HyjJothesis is that thesis which assumes 
one or other alternative of a contradiction. Definition is th.at 
thesis which neither affirms nor denies. Hypothetical, in Aris¬ 
totle’s sense, is thus that which affirms or denies one alternative 
or other,—which is not indifferent to yes or no,—which is not 
possibly either, and, consequently, includes both. Hypothcticals, 
as involving a positive and negative alternative, are thus, in Aris¬ 
totle’s sense, rightly named, if divided; but, in Aristotle’s sense, 
as complete, they are neither propositions nor syllogisms, as not 
affirming one alternative to the exclusion of the othcr.a 

II.—Ammonius Hermi.®. 

I. Ammonius Hermiae, on Aristotle Of Enouncement, Intro¬ 
duction, £ 3. ed. Aid. 1546, f. 1. ed. Aid. 1503. After distinguish¬ 
ing the five species of Speech, according to the Peripatetics,— 

a [Whether the Si/llor/isms e.r Hypo- Tract. Sh/’/. P. iv. c. x. tit. 2, p. 548. Burw- 
t7iesi of Aristotle are coiTe.spondent to gersdicina, Instil. Lag. L. ii. cc. 12, 14, 
the ordinary lIypothetic.al Syllogihin. pp. 263, 270, 275. Ritter, Gesch. tier 

For the affirmative, see P.miua, Com. Phil. iii. p. 96. (Eug. Tr., p. 80), 
in Ory. An. Prior., L. i. cc. 23, 29, 44, Ramiis, Scholw Dial. Ij. vii. cc. 12, 13, 
pp. 153, 177, 194. St Hilaire, Transla- pp. 492, 503. Molinsoua, Elcmenta. Lo¬ 
tion of Onjunon, vol. ii. pp. 107, 139,^ gica, p. 95 et seq. Waits, Org. i. pp. 
178. 127,433. Of. Alexander,/« Ah./’ rior.. 

For the negative, see Piccartus, In ff. 88, 109. Philoponus, In An. Prior., 
Org. An. Prior,L,.i.cc.i0,41, i2,p. 600. ff. 60“, 60^ 87^ 88. Anonymus, De 
Neldelius, De l/su Org. Arist.P. iii. o. 2, Syllogismo, f. 44’’. Magentinus, In An. 
pp. 38, 46., (1607.) Keckermann, Opejxi, Prior.,t. Vl'‘. Xxacaonvxn, In de Interp., 
pp. 766, 767. ScUeiblcr, Optra Logiea 3''. Blemmidas, lipit. Log. o. 36.] 
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the Vocative, the Imperative, the Interrogative, the Optative, and 
the Eniinciative or Assei'tive, —having further stated the corres¬ 
ponding division by the Stoics, and having finally shown that 
Aristotle, in this book, limited the discussion to the last kind, that 
alone being recipient of truth and falsehood, ho thus proceeds :— 
“Again, of Assertive speech, {dvo(f>avTiKov Xdyow), there are two 
species; the one called Categoric [or Predicativ^, the other 
Hgpothetic [or Suj) 2 )ositive\ The Categoric denotes, that some¬ 
thing does or does not belong to something : as when we say, 
Socrates is walking, Socrates is not walking ; for wo predi¬ 
cate walking of Socrates, sometimes affirmatively, sometimes nega¬ 
tively. The Hypothetic denotes, that something being, something 
[else] is or is not, or something not being, something [else] is 
not or is : As when we say. If fnan be, animal also is,—If he 
be man, he is not stone,—Tf it be not dag, it is night,—If it be 
not day, the sun has not risen. 

“ The Categoric is the only species of Assertive speech treated 
of by Ai’istotle, as that alone perfect in itself, and of utility in 
demonstration ; whereas Hypothetic syllogisms, usurping [usually] 
without demonstration the [minor] iii’oposition, called the Tran- 
sumption, or Assumption, and sometimes even a [major premise] 
Conjunctive or Di.sjunctive, requiring proof, draw their persuasion 
from hypotheses, should any one 11 lead ct ns for i7Tts,] con¬ 
cede their iirimary suppositions. If, then, to the establishment of 
such suppositions, wc should employ a second hypothetic syllo¬ 
gism,—in that case, we should require a further establishment 
for confirmation of the supiiositions involved in it ; for this 
third a fourth would again be necessary; and so on to infinity, 
should we attempt by hypotheses to confirm hypotheses. But 
to render the demonstration complete and final, it is manifest 
that there is needed a categoric syllogism to prove the point in 
question, without any foregone supposition. Hence it is, that 
Categoric [reasonings] are styled Syllogisms absolutely ; whereas 
Hypothetic [reasonings] of every kind are always denominated 
Syllogisms from hy^mthesis, and never Syllogisms simply. Add 
to this, that Hypothetic enouncements are made up of Categoric. 
For they express the consequence or opposition {aKokovOLav ^ 
Stda-Taeny) of one Categorie proposition and another, uniting 
them with each other, by either the Conjunctive or Disjunctive par- 
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tide, {crvfiTrXeKTLKM rj Sia^evKTtKw arvvBecriJiO)), in order to 
show that they constitute together a single enouncement. For 
these reasons, therefore, Aristotle has only considered, in detail, 
the Categoric species of Assertive speech.” 

III.—Anonymous Scholion." 

In Hypothetic Syllogisms, the fiiet [I] are those of two terms, 
[a] Conjunctive, or [b] Disjunctive, (opoi oi crvvrjfjiiJLevoL ^ Sta- 
\e\vfievoL) ; then follow [II] the two [classes of] syllogisms with 
three, .and these conjunctive terms. 

[I. a]. “ Tliere are four syllogisms through the Ketum (r) ctt- 
apoSos) on the prior (6 irporepo?, 6 TrpwTos) [or antecedent clause 
of the hypothetical proposition], and four through it on the pos¬ 
terior (6 Sevrepo's, 6 €(r)(aTo<;). For the terms .are taken, either both 
affirmatively or both negatively. And the return ujion the prior i.s 
ponent (Kara Oecriv) upon the posterior tollent (Kara duaipecrtv. 
For example [the return uijon the prior] ;— 

(1) . 1/ Ais,B is; (Return) but A is; (Conclusion, (O'/Kwepoo-ytto)/Af/r/or/*, 

B is. 

(2) . If A is, B is not ; but A is ; therefore, B is not. 

(3) . If A is not, B is ; but A is not, therefore, B is. 

(4) . Ij A is not, B is not ; but A is not; therefore, B is not. 

“ The return upon the posterior:— 

(1) . If A is, B is ; but B is not; therefore, A is not. 

(2) . If A is, B is not; but B is ; therefore, A is not. 

(3) . If A is not, B is ; but B is not; therefore, A is. 

(1). If A isnot, B is not; but B is; thtrefore, Aioo is. 

[b] “Following tho.se of conjunctive, are sylloghms of disjunc¬ 
tive, terms. In these, the return is upon either [clause] indifferently. 
For example : If it mu.st he that either A is or B is; [in the one 
ea'el, B is not, therefore, A is ; or, [in the other], A is not, there¬ 
fore B is. 

[II.] “ Of three conjunctive terras, there are [in the figures taken 
together] eight syllogisms, through a return on the pr ior, and eight 
[sixteen] P throifgh a return on. the posterior [clause]. For the 

a In AVaitz, Orij. i., pp. 9, 10. placed first, acoor<ling to the common 

/3 Jt would seem that the author here, practice of the Greeks, or the major 
and in the last sentence, discounts alto- pi ior, in Aristotelic theory), he should 
gether the first figure, puzzled, apija- accord the designation of fii-st. 

"rently, to which jircmise, (the mityir 
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three terms are correlated (crwrCffevrai), either all affirmatively, 
or some ; and here either the third alone, or the third and second, 
or the second alone, negatively. Again, either all are negatively 
correlated, or some ; and here either the third alone, or the third 
and second, or the second alone, affirmatively. In this manner 
the correlation [in each figure] is eightfold ; taking for exemplifi¬ 
cation only a single mood [in^he several figures];— 

If A is, B is : 

T/Bis,Gis; 

If A is, iherejore, C is. 

This is of the first figure. Por the middle collative term 
(6 erwayoiv opo<s ftccros) is twice taken, being the consequent 
(6 Xfjycav) in the former conjunctive [premise] (to TrpoTepov 
(TVV7)pp.€vov), the antecedent (6 viyovp€vo<s) in the latter. Where¬ 
fore, these syllogisms are indemonstrable,® not requiring reduction 
(17 dpctXuo'ts) for demonstration. Tlie other moods of the first 
figure are, as has been said, similarly circumstanced. 

“ Tlie second figure is that in which the collative term [or 
middle] (6 erwayov) holds the same relation to each of the col¬ 
lated [or extreme] term.s, inasmuch as it stands the antecedent of 
both the conjunctive [premises], except that in the one it is affirm¬ 
ative; in the other, negative. Whei'efore, when reduced to the 
first figure, they demonstrate, <as is seen, through the instance of a 
single mood composed of affirmative collated terms. As :— 

If A is, B is; 

If A is not, C /« ; 

If B is not, tlierejore, 0 is. 

“ This is reduced to the first figure in the following manner :— 
Whether it h.as the collated terms, both affirmative, or both nega¬ 
tive, or both dissimilar to the reciprocally placed collative term, 
there is taken in the reduction the oppo.site [and converse] of the 
prior conjunctive [premise] ; and the latter is applied, in order 
that the opposite of the consequent in the former conjunctive [pre¬ 
mise] may find a place in the foresaid mood. As : — 

If B is not, A is not; 

/yA is not, 0 is; 

IfB is not, therefore, C is. 

•‘This it behoved to show. 

• Vide Apuleius. [De. Dogm. Plat. iii. p. 37. Elm. Cf. DUcu$su>ns,p. 836.— Ed.] 
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“ The third figure is that in which the collative term holds the 
same relation to each of the collated terms, being the consequent 
in either conjunctive [premise] affirmatively and negatively, as in 
the example of a single mood again consisting of affirmative col¬ 
lated terms. Thus:— 

If A is, B is y 

If 0 is, B is not; 

If K is, therefore, C is not. 

“ The reduction of this to the first figure is thus effected. The 
opposite [a converse E] of the second conjunctive [premise] is 
taken along with the first conjunctive [premise], and the ante¬ 
cedent of the former is applied to the opposite of the latter’s con¬ 
sequent ; as in the foresaid mood. Thus :— 

If A is, B is ; 

Ij B is, C is not ; 

If A is, therefore, G is not. 

“ All this requires to be shown concretely. As in the first figure 
[first mood] :— 

If day is, light is ; 

If light is, visible objects are seen ; 

If day is, therefore, visible objects are seen. 

“ Second figure, first mood : 

If day is, light is; 

If day is not, the sun is under the earth ; 

If light is not, the sun is \thereforc\ under the earth. 

“ Reduction : 

If light is not, day is not; 

If day is not, the sun is under the earth ; 

If light, therefore, is not, the sun, is under the larth. 

“ Third figure, first mood : 

If day is, light is; 

If things visible are unseen, light is not; 

If day, therefore, is, things visible are not unseen. 

“ There are eight moods of the second figure, and eight of the 
third; two composed of affirmatives, two of negative!?, four of dis- 
similars, with a similar or dissimilar collative. 

• “ End of Aristotle’s Analytics.” 
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Relative to the translation from the Greek interpolator on 
Hypothetical Syllogisms, in Waitz, iOrg. L, pp. 9, 10) ; and in 
particular to the beginning of [IL] 

Better thus:—In all the Figures :—the quality of the syllogism 
is either Pure ,—and here two, viz., one affirmative and one nega¬ 
tive ; or Mixed ,—and here six, viz., three in which affirmation, and 
three in which negation, has the preponderance. 

The following are thus arranged;— 

First Figure. Second Figure. TJiird Figure. • 




All 

If A isy B IS ; 

If B is, A is : 

If A is, B is ; 


4^ 

a 

A 


If li hf C is ; 

If Vi is, C i.s; 

IfC is, Bis; 


^3 



If A IS, C is. 

.*. If A is, C is. 

If A is, C IS. 


O 

1, 

2 

If A /s, B is ' 

If B is, A is ; 

If A B is ; 


Si 

B 


If B isy (’ is not ; 

If H is, C IS not; 

If C is not, B is ; 


t; 



If K is, 0 is not. 

,*, If A is, C is not. 

If A is, C is not. 


c 

b 

3 

If A is, B is not: 

If B is no*, A is 

If A is, B is not: 


o 

'•§ 

C 


If B is not, C is ; 

Ifb is not, C is ; 

If C is, B is not ; 


a 



If A is, C is. 

If A is, C is. 

If A is, C is. 










2 

3 

If A is not, B IS ; 

If B is, A is not ; 

If A is not, B is ; 



D 


//B is, C is ; 

//B is, C is; 

If C is, B is ; 





•*. If A is not, C is. 

. \ If A is not, C is. 

If A is not, C is. 



All 


If A is not, B is not. 

If B is not, A is not ; 

If A is not, B is not ; 




E 

If B is not, C is not ; 

If B is not, C is not ; 

If C is not, B is not ; 

a 




If A is not. C is not. 

Ifli is not, C is not; 

.'. If A is not, C is not. 

e 

e 

o 

e’ 

V 

a 

a> 

bdO 

b 

P 

2 

If A is not, B is not; 
If B is not, C is : 

If B is not, A is not. 

If B is not, C is ; 

If A is not, B is not. 
IfCis, B is not ; 

O' 

fl 



If A is not, C is. 

If A is not, C is. 

If A is not, C is. * 

09 

i 

> 

1, 

3 

If A is not, B is. 

If B is, A is not ; 

If A is not, B is ; 


sa 

«3 

G 


If B is, (J is not ; 

IfB is not; 

If C is not, B is ; 

.2 



If A is not, C is not. 

If A is not, C is not. 

If A is not, C is not. 

s? 


2 

3 

If A is, B is not; 

IfB is not, A is; 

If A is, B is not ; 

fs; 


11 


//“B is not, C is not; 

IfB is not, C is not; 

If C is not, B is not; 





.'. If A is, C is not. 

.\ yf A is, C is not. 

If A is, C is not. 


These eight syllogisms are all affirmative, the negation not being 
attached to the principal copula.® If, therefore, the negation be 
a See Lov.mien8ei», In Arist. Dial., Tract^ de Ilypotketicia Syllogitmis, p. 299. 
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attached to one or other premise, there will be sixteen negative 
syllogisms, in all twenty-four. The negatives are, however, awk¬ 
ward and useless.—(See Lovanieuses, p. 301.) 

But each of these twenty-four syllogisms can receive twelve 
different forms of predesignation, corresponding to the twelve moods 
of the simple categorical; according to which they are arranged 
and numbered. It is hardly necessary to notice that the order 
of the premises is in Comprehension, after the Greek fashion of the 
scholiast. 



This is exemplified in the Syllogism E of the preceding table, 
thus : 

1. If (ill A IS not, all B is not; if all B is not, all C is not; if all A 

is not, all B is not. 

2. If some A is not, all B is not; if all B is not, some G is not; .*. i/ 

some A is not, some C is not. 

3. If some A is not, all B is not; if allB is not, all C is not; .'. if some 

A is not, all C is not. 

4. If all A. is not, all B is not; if all B is not, some C is not; .‘. if all 

A M not, some C is not. 

5. If all A is not, some B is not; if all B is not, all C is not; .'. if all 

A IS not, all 0 is not. 

6. If some A is not, all B is not; if some B is not, all C is not; .'. if 

some A is not, all C is not. 

7. If all A is not, some B is not; if all B is not, some C is not; .’. if all 

A is not, some C is not. 

8. If some A is not, all Bis not; if someB isnot,all G is not; if some 

A is not, all C is not. 

9. If some A is not, some B is not; if all B is not, all C is not; .'. if 

some A is not, all C is not. 

10. If all A is not, all B is not; iffome B is not, some C is not; .'. if all 

A is not, some C is not. 

11. If some A is not, some B is not; ij all B is not, some C is not; .'. if 

some A is not, some C is not. 

12. If some A is not, all B is not; if some B is not, some C isnot; .'. if 

some A is not, some 0 is not. 
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IX. 

SORITES, 

See above, Vol. I., p. 386.) 

(Without order.) 

All logicians have overlooked the Sorites of Second and Third 
Figures. 

In Sorites of the Second or Third Figure, every term forms a 
syllogism Avith every other through the one middle term. In 
Sorites of the Fii’st Figure, every Second term at most forms a 
syllogism with every other, through its relative middle term. 

No subordination in Sorites 8f Second or Third Figure, ergo 
no one domin.aut conclusion. 

Alias-In First Figure, there being a subordination of notions, 

there may be a Sorites with different middles, (all, however, in a 
common dependency). In Second and Third Figures, there being 
no subordination of terms, the oidy Sorites competent is that by 
repetition of the .same middle. In First Figure, there is a new 
middle term for every new progre.ss of the Sorites ; in Second and 
Third, only one middle term for any number of extremes. 

In First Figure, a Syllogiem only between every second term of 
tlie Sorites, the intermediate term constituting the middle term. 
In the others, every two propositions of the common middle term 
form a .syllogism. 

Alias—There being i\o subordination in Second and Third 
Figures between the extremes, there, consequently, are— 

1°, No relations between extremes, except through the middle 
term. 

2°, Tlierc is only one possible middle term ; any number of others. 

3°, Every two of the terms, with the middle term, may form a 
syllogism. 

•4’’, No order. 

• 

Before concluding this subject, I would coi-rect and amplify the 
doctrine in regard to the Sorites.* 

1 °, I would state that, by the quantification of the Predicate, (of 

* rnterpi'l.iticin in Ltcti^res. S'»o above, Vol. I., p. 335 .—Ed. 
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which we are hereafter to treat, in reference to reasoning in 
general), there are two kinds of Sorites ; the one descending from 
whole to part,—or ascending from part to whole ; the other pro¬ 
ceeding from whole to whole; of which last it is now alone requi¬ 
site to speak. It is manifest, that if we can find two notions 
wholly equal to a third notion, these notions will he wholly 
equal to each other. Thus, if all trilateral figure be identical with 
all triangular figure, and all triangular figure with all figure the 
sum of whose internal angles is equal to two right angles, then all 
figure, the sum of whose internal angles is equal to two right 
angles, and all trilateral figm'e, will also bo identical, reciprocating, 
or absolutely convertible. We have thus a aimide syllogism of 
absolute equation. On the same principle, if A and B, B and C, 
C and D, are absolutely equivalent, so also will be A and D. We 
may thus, in like manner, it is evident, have a Sorites of absolute 
equivalence. It is not, indeed, very easy always to find four or 
more tei-ms or notions thus sinqdy convertible. In geometiy, we 
may carry out the concrete syllogism just stated, by adding the 
three following proijositions ;—All figure, the sum of whose inter¬ 
nal angles is equal to two right angles, is all figure which can he 
bisected through only one angle ;—All figure which canhe bisected 
through only one angle, is all figure which, bisected through an 
angle and a side, gives tiuo triangles ; and All figure luhich, thus 
bisected, gives two triangles, is all figure which, bisected through 
two sides, gives a triangle and a quadrangle, and so forth. In 
theology, perhaps, however, these series are more frequently to be 
found than in the other sciences. The following twelve e(piivalent 
concepts constitute at once a good example of such a Sorites, and 
at the same time exhibit a compendious view of the whole Calvin- 
istic doctrine. These are,—1. Elected —2. Redeemed —3. Called — 
4. Graced with true repentance —5. With true faith —6. With 
true ptersonal assurance —7. Pardoned —8. Justified —9. Sancti¬ 
fied —10. Endowed with perseverance —11. Saved —12. Glorified. 
This series could indeed be amplified; but I have purposely re¬ 
stricted it to twelve. Now, as All the elect are all the redeemed, 
all the redeemed all the called, all the called all the \truly'\ 
penitent, all the \tr%dy'\ penitent all the \tridy'\ believing, all the 
^ [truly] believing all the [truly] assured, all the [truly] assured 
all the pardoned, all the pardoiied all the justified, all the justi- 
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fied all the sanctified, all the sanctified all the perseverant, all^ 
the perseverant all the saved, all the saved all the glorifixd, 
all the glorified all the blest with life eternal; it follows, of ne¬ 
cessity, tliat all the blest with life eternal are all the elect. To 
turn this affirmative into a neoative Sorites, we have only to say, 
either at the beginning,— None of the reprobate are any of the 
elect, and, consequently, infer, at the end, that none of the blessed 
with eternal life are any of the reprobate ; or at the end,— None of 
the blessed with eternal life are any of the punished, and, conse- 
(lucntly, infer that none of the ptmished are any of the elect. Per¬ 
haps the best formula for this kind of Sorites is to be found in the 
letters a, b, c. This will afford us a Sorites of six terms, viz., a, 

b, c—< 1 , c, 1)—b, a, c—^b, c, a—c, a, b—c, b, a—which are all vir¬ 
tually identical in their contents.* If there be required a formula 
for a longer Sorites, we may take the letters a, b, c, d, which will 
afford us twenty-four terms. Perhaps the best formida for a de¬ 
scending or ascending Sorites is, for example, a, b, o, d, e, f—a, b, 

c, d, e,—a, b, c, d,—a, b, c,—a, b,—a. 

I.—COMPEEHENSIVE SORITES—PROGRESSIVE AND REGRESSIVE. 

EDO BA 

Ruceph.tl«.s: — , Horse: — , Quadruped: — , Animal; — ,Subatanco 
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X. 

SYLLOGISM. 

A-ITS ENOUNCEMENT—ANALYTIC AND SYNTHETIC- 
ORDER OF PREMISES. 

(See above, Vol. L, p. 39.5.) 

(a) ENOUNCEMENT OF SYLLOOISM. 

(Nov 1848.)—There are two orders of enouncing the Syllogi.sm, 
both natural, and the neglect of these, added to the not taking 
into account the Problem, or Question, has been the ground why 
the doctrine of syllogism has been attacked as involving a petitio 
principii, or as a mere tautology. Thus, Buffier cites the defi¬ 
nition the aH of confessing in the conclusion what has been al- 
readg avowed in the premises.’^ This objection has never been 
put down. 

The foundation of all syllogism is the Problem. But this may 
be answered either Analytically or Synthetically. 

I. Analytically (which has been wholly overlooked) thus,—Pro¬ 
blem or quiositum, IsT C ? Answer, P is C; for P is M, and 
M is C. This in the reasoning of Depth. More explicitly;—Does 
P contain in it 0 ? P contains in it 0 ; for P contains in it M, 
and M contains in it C. But it is wholly indifferent whether we 
cast it in the reasoning of Breadth. For example :— Does C con¬ 
tain under itTl C contains binder it P; for C contains under 
it M, and M contains under it P-^ 

Here all is natural; and there is no hitch, no transition, in the 
order of progressive statement. The whole reasoning forms an 
organic unity; all the parts of it being present to the mind at 
once, there is no before and no after. But it is the condition of a 
verbal enouncement, that one i^art should precede and follow 
another. Here, accordingly, the proposition in which the reason- 

aSeconde Logigite, Art. iii. § 126.— f.henthe minor, (that good men so th'mic); 
l!'®' lastly tUe major, {that the presentiments 

^ Plato, in a letter to Dionysius, of divine men are of higlust authority). 

2), reverses the common order of Syllo- Platonis Opera, llekker, ix. p. 71. Cf. 
gism, placing the conclusion first, (that Melanchthon, Dialectiea, L. iii., J)e pTg- 
he thinks there is sotne sense in the dead); uratione, p. 93, ed. 1642. 
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ing is absolved or realised, and which, from the ordinary mode of 
enounceraent, has been styled the Conclusion, is stated first; and 
the grounds or reasons on which it rests, which, from the same cir¬ 
cumstance, have been called the Premise ov Antecedent, are stated 
last. Tills order is Analytic. We proceed from the effect to the 
cause,—from the principiatum to the principia. And it is evident 
that this may be done indifferently either in Depth or Breadth; 
the only difference being that in the counter quantities the grounds 
or premises naturally change their order. 

II. Synthetically; —the only order contemplated by the logicians 
as natural, but on erroneous grounds. On the contrary, if one 
order is to bo accounted natural at the expense of the other, it is 
not that which has thus been exclusively considered. For— 

1 °, It is full of hitches. Thertf is one great hitch in the separa¬ 
tion of the conclusion from the question ; though this latter is 
merely the former proposition in an assertive, instead of an inter¬ 
rogative, form. There is also at least one subordinate hitch in 
the evolution of the reasoning. 

2°, The exclusive consideration of this form has been the cause or 
the occasion of much misconception, idle disputation, and ground¬ 
less objection. 


(On the two Methods; tumultuary observations, to be better 
arranged, and corrected.) 

1°, In the first or analytic order, what is principal in reality and 
in intereist, is placed first, that is, the Answer or Assertion, called on 
the other order the Conclusion. 

2 °, In this order all is natural; there is no hitch, no saltus, no 
abrupt transition ; all slides smoothly from first to last. 

a) The question slides into its answer, interrogation demands 
and receives assertion. 

b) Assertion requires a reason and prepares us to expect it; 
and this is given immediately in what, from the other order, has 
been called the Antecedent or Premises. 

c) Then the first term, eitheuin Breadth or Depth, is taken first 
in the ground or reason, and compared with M ; then M is com¬ 
pared with the other. As in Breadth ;— Does 0 contain under it 
r ? C contains F ; for C contains under it M, and M contains 
under it D.—In Depth— Does P contain in it G1 T contains in 
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it C ; for F contains in it M, and M contains in it C. This is the 
first Figure.—Second Figure, using common language :—la PC? 
r is C {and 0 is F); for F and C are both the same M. Here 
the two extremes taken together arc compared with M.—In the 
Third Figure M is compared with both extremes—Is F C ? F is 
C {and M is 1’) ; for the same M is both F and C. 

3°, In this order there is nothing pleonastic, nothing anticipated. 

4°, Nothing begged. 

5°, In this method the process is simple. Thought is one ; but 
to be enounced it must be analysed into a many. This order 
gives that neces.sary analysis, and nothing more. 

0 °, In this order, when assertive, answer is limited by ques¬ 
tion ; good reason why, in Second and Third Figmes, one answer 
should be given. • 

7°, This order is the one generally used by the mathematicians. 
(See Twesten, Logik, insbesondere die Analytik, § 117, p. 105, 
and below, p. 405. Plato also). 

8 °, If the Quaesitum be stated as it ought to be, this order 
follows of course; and tlie neglect of the quajsitura has followed 
fi'om the prevalence of the other. If the quresitum be stated in 
using the common form, we must almost of course interpolate a 
yes or a no before proceeding to the premises in the common 
method; and, in that case, the conclusion is only a superfluous 
recapitulation. 

In the Synthetic, or common order, aU is contrary. (The num¬ 
bers coxTespond.) 

1°, In this order, what is first in reality and interest, and in 
and for the sake of which the whole reasoning exists, comes last; 
till the conclusion is given we know not, (at least we ought not to 
know), how the question is answered. 

2°, In this order all is unnatux'al aixd coixtorted by hitches and 
abrupt transitioixs. There is no connection betweexx the question 
and what prepares the aixswer,—the premise. (Slxow iix detail.) 

3°, In this order all is pleoxxastic and anticipative. The pre- 
xnises stated, tve already kxxow the conclusion. This, indeed, in 
books of Logic, is virtually admitted,—the coxiclusion being com¬ 
monly expressed by a therefore, &c. Ancient doctrine of Enthy- 
meme, (Ulpian,&c.),unkxxown to our modem logicians; among their 
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other blunders on the Enthymeme. On the common doctrine,. 
Logic,—Syllogistic,—is too truly defined the art of confessing in 
the conclusion what had been already avowed in the premises. 

4°, On this order the objection of petiiio principii stands 
hitherto unrefuted, if not unrefutable, against Logic.* 

5°, In this order the process is complex. The simple thought 
is first mentally analysed, if it proceed, as it ought, from the quse- 
situm ; but this analy.sis is not expressed. Then the elements are 
recomposed, and this recomposition affords the synthetic an¬ 
nouncement of the syllogism,—^the syllogism being thus the super¬ 
fluous regress of a foregone analysis. Aristotle’s analytic is thus 
truly a synthetic ; it overtly reconstructs the elements which had 
been attained by a covert analysis.^ 

6 °, In this method, the problcifi hanging loose from the syllo¬ 
gism, and, in fact, being usually neglected, it does not determine 
in the Second and Third Figures one of the two alternative con¬ 
clusions, which, ex facie syllogismi, are competent in them. The 
jn-emises only being, there is no reason why one of the conclu¬ 
sions should be drawn to the preference of the other. Mem. 
(lonnter-practice old and new. The logicians ought not, however, 
to have ignored this double conclusion. 

7°, See corresponding number. 

Sec corresponding nuinber.7 

(b) OllDEE OF PREMISES. 

Aristotle places the middle term in the first Figure between the 
extremes, and the major extreme first;—in the second Figure before 
the extremes, and the major extreme next to it;—in the third 
Figure, after the extremes, and the minor extreme next to it. 

o [Stewart (Element$, vol. ii. ch. 3, § 2, commeuoing with the letters. The mean- 
WorJes, vol. iii., p. 202, et alibi) makes iiig of the term is the doctrine showing 
this objection. Refuted by Galluppi how to analyse or re<luce reasonings to 
di JjOijica e di Metajiskaf Lcz. i. p. syllogisms; syllogisms to figure; figure 
242, to mood; second and third figures to 

[Aristotle’s Anahjiia are in syn-*first; syllogisms to propositions and 
thetic order; they proceed from the terms; propositions to terms; for of all 
simple to the compound ; the elements these analysis is said. See Pacii 0?** 
they commence with are gained by a ganon, An. Priw., i. cc. 2, 32, 42, 44, 
foregone analysis, which is not expressed. 45, pp. 128, 261, 273, 276, 278, 280.] 
They are as synthetic as a grammar y romi)are DUcuiis}oi}8, p. 652.— Ed. 

VOL. TI, 2 O 
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In his mode of enouncement this relative order is naturally- 
kept; for he expresses the predicate first and the subject last, 
thus: A is in all B, or A is predicated of all B, instead of 
saying AllH is A. 

But when logicians came to enounce propositions and syllogisms 
in conformity to common language, the subject being usually first, 
they had one or other of two difficulties to encounter, and submit 
they must to either; for they must either displace the middle term 
from its intermediate position in the first Figure, to say nothing 
of reversing its order in the second and third ; or, if they kept it 
in an intermediate position in the first Figure, (in the second and 
third the Aristotelic order could not be kept), it behoved them to 
enounce the minor premise first. 

And this alternative actually dfetermined two opposite procedures, 
—a difference which, though generally distinguishing the logicians 
of different ages and countries into two great classes, h.as been 
wholly overlooked. All, it must be borne in min<l, regard the 
syllogism in Figure exclusively, and as figured only in E.xtension. 

The former difficulty and its avoidance determined the older 
order of enouncement, that is, constrained logicians to state the 
minor premise fir-st in the first Figure; and, to avoid the discre¬ 
pancy, they of course did the same for uniformity in the second 
and third. Such is the order. 

The latter difficulty and its avoidance determined the more 
modern order of enouncement, that i.s, constrained logicians to 
surrender the position of the middle term as middle, in following 
the order of the major premise first in all the Figures. 

Philoponus on the First Book of the Prior Analytics, c. iv. § 4, 
(Pacian Divi.sion), f xx. ed. Trincavelli.—“Tliis definition ap¬ 
pears to be of the extremes and of the middle term ; but is not. 
It behoves, in addition, to interpolate in thought an ‘ only;’ and 
thus will it be rightly enounced, as if he had said •— But the ex¬ 
tremes are both that which is only in another, and that in which 
another only is. For if A is [pfedicated] of all B, and B is [pre¬ 
dicated] of all C, it is necessary that A should be predicated of all 
C. This is the first syllogistic mood. Two universal affirmatives, 
inferring an universal conclusion. For if B is in all C, conse¬ 
quently C is a part of B; but again B is a part of A; consequently. 
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A is in all C, inasmuch as C is a part of B. But what is hero • 
said will appear more clearly from a concrete example—Sub¬ 
stance of all animal / animal of all man; (there follows), sub¬ 
stance of all man. And backwards, {avdrraXi.v), All man ani¬ 
mal; all animal substance; all man therefore substance. In 
regard to this figure, it is plain how we ought to take the terms 
of the first mood. The first [major] is most generic ; the second 
[middle] is a subaltern genus; and the third [minor] is a species 
more special than the middle. But a conclusion is here always 
necessary. Thus, following the synthetic order, that is, if we start 
from the major term, substance begins, beginning also the con¬ 
clusion. Substance of all animal, {substance stands first); animal 
of all man; (finally the conclusion commences with substance ),— 
substance of all man. But if [oif the analytic order] we depart 
from the minor term, as from man, in this case the conclusion 
will, in like manner, begin therewith: All man animal; all 
animal substance; all man substance. ” 

This is the only philosophic view of the matter. His syllogisms 
really analytic (= in Depth.) 

Analytic and Synthetic ambiguous. Better,—order of Breadth 
and Deplh.'^ 

a [Instances and authorities for the i. o. 1, suJ) fine, ubi Alexander, f. 9 a. 
enouncement of Syllogism, with the Philoponus, f. 17 a. f. lib. Alexander 
Minor Premise stated first:— Aph. In An Pr. i. if. 9 S, 15 b. Philo¬ 

ponus, In An. Pr. i. ff. 11 b, 20 a, 
Ancients. explains the practice of Greek Peripa- 

Greel'S: —Gregory of Nyssa, Opera, t. tctics in this m.atter. See also ff 17 a, 
ii. p. 612, in his 12 (not 10) Syllogisms 18 a; and 11 a, 21 a—these in i. Pig.— 
against Manicheans, v.arios. These very in ii. Fig. 23 b. The same In Phyeica, 
corrupt. Joannes Damascenus, Dialee- i. c. 1, f. 2. Themistius, In An. Post, 
tiea, c. 61, Opera ed. Lcquien, Paris, ii. c. 4. Anonymus, De Syllogismo, f. 
1712, t. i. pp. 65, 66), gives two Syllo- 43 a. Gregorius Aneponymus, Com- 
gisms, one with minor first. Alcinous, pend. Philosophice Syntagma, h. v. cc. 
De Doct. Plat. L. i. ce. 5 and 6. Aris- 1, 6, pp. 68, 70. Georgius Diaconus 
totlo often places minor first. See Za- Pachymerius, Kpit. Log. tit. iv. cc. 1 — 4. 
barella. Opera Logira, De Quarta Pignra, Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. Hypotypos., 
p. 124. Vallius, TiojfiVa.t. ii., pp. 72, 76. L. ii. cc. 13,14, pp. 103, 110. Clemens 
Aristotle and Alexander not regular in Alex. Strom. L. viii. Opera, p. 784, (ed. 
stating major propositions. See in * Sylburgii.) Blemmidas, Xoytea, 

First Figure, An. Pr, i. c. 4. Aristotle o. 31, p. 219. Gregorius Trapezun- 
used the “ whole" only of the predicate, tins, Dialectica, De Syll. p. 30. “ Prima 
See Zabarella, Tahulte, In An. Prior., p. (Pignra) est in qua medius terminus 
149. (But see above, p. 301.) Boethius, subjicitur in majore, et in minore 
Opera, pp. 662, 583. Aristotle, An. Pr. -prtBiAc&tVLT: qtiamvis contra fieri et soleat 
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B. FIGURE-UNFIGURED AND FIGURED SYLLOGISM. 

(1853) (a) Contrast and Comparison op the various 
KINDS OP Formal Syllogism—Difference of 
Figure Accidental. 

A). Unfigured Syllogism —One form of syllogism: for here there 
is abolished, 1 The difference of Breadth and Depth, for the terms 


et pnssit.’’ A Greek, ho wrote in Italy 
for the Latina; but refers hero to tho 
practice of his counti-ymon. 

Ijatins: —Cicero, De Fin, hi, 8 ; iv. 18^^ 
Tusc. Disp.iii. 7; v. 15, Ojtera Phil. i>i). 
885, 903, 981,1029, ed Verburgii. Mao- 
robius. Opera, p. 181, Zeunii. Seneca, 
Fpist. 85, p 368. Apuleius, I)e Habit. 
Pact. Plat. L. hi. i>. 36, ed. Elmcnhoit.t. 
Isidorus, in Gothufr. Auctorta, p. 878. 
C.aaaiodorna, Pialectiea, Opera, p. 556, 
Oenev. 1650, gives alternative, hut in 
Psalin xxxi. v. 16, gives .a syllogism with 
minor first. Mai tianus Caiiella, Pc Fep- 
tein, Arlibua Liberalibua, allows both 
forms for first Figure ; generally makes 
the minor first (see below, p. 424). Boe¬ 
thius, (origo mali), v. Opera, p. 694 et 
seq. 

OnTRNTAI.S. 

Mahommedana ;—A verrocs (enouncing 
as we) in all the Figures, has minor fii-st. 
(See below, p. 425.) 

Jews :—Rabbi Simeon [truly Maimon- 
idea] (in Hebrew,) Loyicn, per S. Mun- 
sterum, co. 6, 7, Basil, 1527. 

Modem anticipations of the doctrine 
that tho Minor Pi-emise should precede 
the Major. Valla, Pialcetica, f. 60 b, &o. 
Opera p. 733, 736. Joannes Neomagua, 
In Trapezuntium, f. 38 b, (only iwlduces 
examples.) C-aramuel, Fat. et Fealis Phi- 
loaophia, Logica,Ji\%p.\ii. xvi. Aquinas,' 
Opiise. 17. (Camerariua, Pisp. Phil. P. i. 
qu. 13, p. 117.) Alstedius, Fnci/clopw- 
(lia,p. 437. Gassendi, Opera, ii. p. 413 ; 
i. p. 107. C.imerarius, Pisp. Phil. P. i. 
qu. 13, p. 117. Leibnitz, Opera ii. Pars. 


i. p. 356, Piasert. dc Arte Combinatoria, 
(1666), ed Dutens, who refers to B,amus, 
Giisaendi, Alcinous, &c. Cf. Nouveaux 
Essais, L. iv. § 8, p. 454, ed. llaspe; and 
Locke’s Essay, ibid. Bufficr, pnjique, 
§ 68. Ca'sarius, Pialcetica, Tract, v. Pe 
Eyll. Cat. p. 158, (fii-»t ed. 1532). J. C. E. 
Naca Deteeta Veritas, &c., see Kousch, 
Eystema Zoyiciim,^ 547, p. 626. Chau- 
vin. Lexicon Philnsophicnm, v. Fiynra. 
Hobbe.s, Vomputatio, c. iv. prefixes the 
minor, (sco Ilallaui, Lit. of En?vpe,\o\. 
iii. c. 3, !>. 309, c<l. 1839.) Lambert, 
Neites Organon, i. 136, § 225. Bachmann, 
Logik, § 133, pp. 202, 226. Hollman, 
Lugica, § 454. Eaaer, Tjogik, § 107, p. 
210. Krug, § 114, p. 408. Bcneke, 

Eystem der Logik, c. v. p. 210 et seq. 
Stapulenais, in Sergeant’s MetJwd to 
Erience, p. 127. Facciolati, (though he 
oil's himself), Fndimenta Iniyicee, p. 86, 
P. iii. c. 3, note 4, where Boethius, Sex¬ 
tus Empiricus, Alcinous, &c. ()h. Mayne 
Essay oji ffatiiral Notions, p. 122 et seq. 
Lamy, Acta Ertul., 1708, p. 67. 

Who have erred in this subject,— 
making our order of enunciation tho 
natural and usual. Vives, Censnra Veri. 
Opera, t. i. p. 606. J. G. Vossius, Pe 
Nat. Art. lAbcral., Logica, c. viii. § 9. 
J. A. Fabricius, Ad. Sext. Emp. 103. 
Facciolati, Fadimenta Logicie, p. 86. 
Waits, III Org. Ooinm., pp. 380, 386. 

That Reasoning in Comprehensive 
Quantity most natural. Wolf, Phil. 
Fat. § 399, p. 327. Reusoh, Systema 
Logicum, § 547. Sohulsse, Logik, § 77 of 
old, (1817) § 72 of last (1831) edition. 
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are both Subject or both Predicate, and maybe either indifferently; 
2°, All order of the terms, for these may be enounced first or second 
indifferently; 3°, All difference of major or minor term or propo¬ 
sition, all duplicity of syllogism ; 4°, All difference of direct and 
indirect conclusion. 

B). Figured Syllogism —^Two forms of syllogism by different 
orders of terms :— 

First Figure .—Here the two forms of syllogism are possible, 
each with its major and minor terms, each with its direct or 
immediate, its indirect or mediate, conclusion. These two various 
forms of syllogism are es,sentially one and the same, differing only 
accidentally in the order of enouncement, inasmuch as they seve¬ 
rally depart from one or from the other of the counter, but corre¬ 
lative, quantities of Depth and Hreadth, as from the containing 
whole. But in fact, we may enounce each order of syllogism, 
[in] either quantity, the one is the more natural. 

Second and 'Third Figures .—In each of these figures there are 
possible the two varieties of syllogi.sm ; but not, as in the first 
figure, are these different forms variable by a counter quantity, and 
with a determinate major and minor term ; for in each the ex¬ 
tremes and the middle term (there opposed) are necessarily in the 
same quantity, being either always Subject or always Predicate 
in the jugation. They differ only as the one extreme, or the other, 
(what is indifferent), is arbitrarily m.ade the Subject or Predicate 
in the conclusion. Indirect or Mediate conclusions in these 
figures are impos.sible ; for the indirect or mediate conclusion of 
the one syllogism is in fact the direct conclusion of the other. 

Thus difference of Figure accidental. 


holds that dictum de omni, Kc., evolved 
out of nola nohe, for mere subordination 
byllogisms. Hauaohius, in Acta Ernd. 
1728, p. 470. Lainy (B.) in Acta Erud. 
1708, p. 67. Oldfield, Essay on Itea- 
son, p. 246. Valla, Dialectica, L. iii. c. 
45. Hoffbancr, Analytik der Urtheife 
and SchlUsse, § 152, p. 198. Mayne's Ra¬ 
tional Notions, p. 123 et seq. Mariotte, 
Loyique, Part it, disc. iii. p. 161. Paris, 
1678. Chladenus, Phil. Def. p. 18, (in 
Wolf, Phil. Rat. § 551.) Castillon, Mem. 


dc Berlin, 1802. Hallam, Lit. of Europe, 
vol. iii. p. 309. Thomson (W.), Outlines 
of the Bates of Thought, p. 39. In refer¬ 
ence to the above, the mathematicians 
usually begin with what is commonly 
called the Minor Premise, (ns A = B, 
li = 0, therefore A = C); and frequently 
they state the Conclusion first, (as A 
B, for A = M, and M = B), or &c., see 
Wolf, Phil. Rat. § 651, and Twesten, 
iMgik, § 117, p. 106; and Lambert, Nenuts 
Org. i. § 225.] 
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If rule true, it will follow that it is of no consequence whether :— 

1 ° The middle one or any other of the three terms be, in any 
proposition, subject or predicate, if only either. Hence difference 
of Figure of no account in varying the syllogism. Thus, (retain¬ 
ing the subordination of terms), convert major proposition in Ex¬ 
tension of first Figure, and you have second Figure; convert 
minor proposition, and you have third Figure ; convert both pre¬ 
mises, and you have fourth Figure. 

2°, Whether one of the extremes, one or other of the premises, 
stand first or second, bo, in fact, major or minor term of a propo¬ 
sition ; all that i§ required is, tliat the terms and their quantities 
should remain the same, and that they should always bear to each 
other a relation of subject and predicate. Thus, if [in] any of the 
Figures, the major and minor terms and propositions interchange 
relation of subordination ; when, in the first Figure, you convert 
and transpose; and when [in] the other three Figures (fourth ?), 
you simply transpose the premises. 

Indifferent (in first Figure) which premise precedes or follows. 
For of two one not before the other in nature. But not indiffer¬ 
ent in either whole, which term should be subject and predicate 
of conclusion." 

(6) DcfuBLE Conclusion in Second and Third Fjguees. 

My doctrine is as follows :— 

In the Unfigured Syllogism there is no contrast of terms, the 
notions compared not being to each other subject and predicate ; 
consequently, the conclusion is here necessarily one and only one. 

In the Figured Syllogism we must discriminate the Figures. 

In the First Figure, where the middle term is subject of the one 
extreme and predicate of the other, there is of course a determinate 
major extreme and premise, and a determinate minor extreme and 
premise; consequently, also, one proximate or direct, and one remote 
or indirect, conclusion,—tho latter by a conversion of the former. 


“ Compare Dl^msiont, p. 653 .—Ed. 
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In the Second and Third figures all this is reversed. In these- 
thcre is no major and minor extreme and premise, both extremes 
being either subjects or predicates of the middle; consequently, 
in the inference, as either extreme may be indifferently subject or 
predicate of the other, there are two indifferent conclusions, that 
is, conclusions neither of which is more direct or indirect than the 
other. 

This doctrine is opposed to that of Aristotle and the logicians, 
who recognise in the Second and Third Figures a major and minor 
extreme and premise, with one determinate conclusion. 

The whole question in regard to the duplicity or simplicity of 
the conclusion in the latter figures depends upon the distinction 
m them of a major and a minor term; and it must be peremp¬ 
torily decided in opposition to the universal doctrine, unless it can 
be shown that, in these figures, this distinction actually subsists. 
This was felt by the logicicans; accordingly they applied themselves 
with zeal to cstiiblish this distinction. But it would appear, from 
the very multiplicity of their opinions, that none proved satisfac¬ 
tory ; and this general presumption is shown to be correct by the 
examination of these opinions in detail,—an examination which 
evinces that of these opinions there is no one which ought to 
satisfy an inquiring mind. 

In all, there arc six or live different grounds on which it has 
been attempted to establish the discrimination of a major and 
minor term in the Second and Third Figures. All are mutually 
subversive; each is incompetent. Each following the first is in 
fact a virtual acknowledgment that the reason on which Aristotle 
proceeded in this establishment, is at once ambiguous and insuffi¬ 
cient. I shall enumerate these opinions as nearly as possible in 
chronological order. 

1. That the major is the extreme which lies in the Second 
Figure nearer to, in the Third Figure farther from, the middle .— 
This is Aristotle's definition, {An. Pr., L. i., cc. 5, 6). At best it 
is ambiguous, and ha.s, accordingly, been taken in different senses 
by following logicians; and in, treating of them it will be seen 
that in none, except an arbitrary sense, can the one extreme, in 
these figures, be considered to lie nearer to the middle term than 
the other. I exclude the supposition that Aristotle spoke in 
reference to some scheme of mechanical notation. 
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2. That the major term in the antecedent is that which is pre¬ 
dicate in the conclusion .—This doctrine dates from a remote an¬ 
tiquity. It is rejected by Alexander; but, adopted by Ammonius 
and Philoponus, (f. 17 b, 18 a., ed. Trine.), has been generally 
recognised by subsequent logicians. Its recognition is now almost 
universal. Yet, critically considered, it explains nothing. Educing 
the law out of the fact, and not deducing the fact from the law, it 
does not even attempt to show why one being, either extreme may 
not be, predicate of the conclusion. It is merely an empirical,— 
merely an arbitrary, a.sser-tion. The Ai^hrodlsian, after refuting 
the doctrine, when the terms are indefinite (preindcsignate), justly 
says:—“ Nor is the case different when the terms are definite 
[predesignate]. For the conclusion shows as predicate the term 
given as major in the premises ; ■so that the conclusion is not itself 
demonstrative of the major ; on the contrary, the being taken in 
the 2 '>remisos as major, is the cause why a term is also taken as 
predicate in the conclusion.”— {An. Fr. f. 24 a, ed. Aid.) 

3. That the proximity of an extreme to the middle term, in 
Logic, is to he decided by the relative proximity in nature, to the 
middle notion of the notions compared. This, which is the inter¬ 
pretation of Aristotle by Herminus, is one of the oldest ujjon re¬ 
cord, being detailed and refuted at great length by the Ajjhrodi- 
sian, (£ 23 b, 2t a). To determine the natural proximity re¬ 
quired is often difficult in affirmative, and always inq)Ossible in 
negative, syllogism; and, besides the objections of Alexander, it is 
wholly material and extralogical. It is needless to dwell on this 
opinion, which, obscure in itself, seems altogether unknown to our 
modern logicians. 

4. 'That the major term in the Syllogism is the jivedicate of 
the problem or question. This is the doctrine maintained by 
Alexander, (f. 24 b); but it is doubtful whether at first or second 
hand. It has been adopted by Averroes, Zabarclla, and sundry of 
the acuter logicians in modern times. It is incompetent, however, 
to establish the discrimination. Material, it presuppo.ses an inten¬ 
tion of the reasoner; does not appear ex facie syllogismi; and, at 
best, only shows which of two possible qumsita,—which of two 
possible conclusions,—has been actually carried out. For it as¬ 
sumes, that of the two extremes either might have been major in 
the antecedent, and predicate in the conclusion. If Alexander 
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had applied the same subtlety in canvassing his own opinion; 
which lie did in criticising those of others, he would not have 
given the authority of his name to so untenable doctrine. 

5. That the viajor extreme is that contained in the major pre¬ 
mise, and the major premise that iri the ordei' of enouncement 
first. This doctrine seems indicated by Scotus, {An. Pr., L. i., 
qu. xxiv. §§ 5, 6) ; and is held explicitly by certain of his fol¬ 
lowers. This also is wholly incompetent. For the order of 
the premises, as the subtle Doctor himself observes, {Ib., qu. 
xxiii. § 6), is altogether indifferent to the validity of the con¬ 
sequence ; and if this external accident be admitted, we should 
have Greek majors and minors turned, presto, into Latin minors 
and majors. 

6. TIutt the major extreme is*that contained in the major pre¬ 

mise, and the major premise that itself most general. All oppo¬ 
site practice originates in abus& Tliis opinion, which coincides 
with that of Herminus, (No. 3), in making the logical relation of 
terms dependent on the natural relation of notions, 1 find ad¬ 
vanced in 1G14, in the Dispiitationes of an ingenious and inde¬ 
pendent philosopher, the Spani.sh Jesuit, Petrus Hurtado de Men¬ 
doza, {Disp. lA>g. et Met., I., Di.sp. x. 50—.55). It is, however, 

too singular, and manifestly too untenable, to require refutation. 
As material, it is illogical ; aS formal, if allowed, it would at best 
serve only for the discrimination of certain moods ; but it cannot 
be allowed, for it would only subvert the old without being ade¬ 
quate to the establishment of aught new. It shows, however, how 
un.satisfactory Avere the pi’cvious theories, when such a doctrine 
could be proposed by so acute a reasoner, in substitution. This 
opinion has remained unnoticed by posterior logician.s. 

The dominant result from this historical enumeration is, that, 
in the Second and Third Figures, there is no major or minor tcmi, 
therefore no major or minor premise, therefore two indiflerent 
conclusions. 

This important truth, however natural and even manifest it may 
seem when fully developed, has; but few and obscure vaticinations 
of its recognition during the progress of the science. Three only 
have I met with. 

The first I find in the Aphrodisian, (f. 24 b) ; for his expres¬ 
sions might seem to indicate that the opinion of there being no 
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major and minor term in the second figure, (nor, by analogy, in the 
third), was a doctrine actually held by some early Greek logicians. 
It would be curious to know if these were the “ ancients,” assailed 
by Ammonius, for maintaining an overt quantification of the pre¬ 
dicate. Tlie words of Alexander arc :—“ Nor, however, can it be 
said, that in the present figure there is no major. For this at least 
is determinate,—that its major must be universal; and, if there be 
in it any syllogistic combination, that premise is the major, which 
contains the major term; ” (f. 24 a.) Demurring to this refuta¬ 
tion, it is, however, evidence sufiScient of the opinion to which it 
is opposed. This, as it is the dldest, is, indeed, the only authority 
for any deliberate doctrine on the point. 

The second indication dates from the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and is contained in the ^ialectica of the celebrated Lau- 
rentius Valla (L. iii c. 8 [51]). Valla abolishes the third figure, and 
his opinion on the question is limited to his observations on the 
second. In treating of Cesare and Camestres, which, after a host 
of previous logicians, he considers to be a single mood ; there is 
nothing remarkable in his statement: “ Neque distinctas sunt pro- 
positio et assuinptio, ut altera major sit, altera minor, sed quodam- 
modo pares ; ideoque sicut neutra vindicat sibi piinmm aut secun¬ 
dum locum, ita iitraque jus habet in utraquo conclusione. Verum 
istis placuit, ut id quod secundo loco poncretur, vendicaret sibi con- 
clusionem : quod verum esset nisi semper gemina asset conclusio. 
Sed earum dicamus alteram ad id quod primo loco, alteram ad id 
quod secundo loco positum est referii.” We, therefore, await the 
development of his doctrine by relation to the other moods, Festino 
and Baroco, which thus auspiciously begins:—“ Idem contingit in 
reliquis duobus ; qui tamcn sunt magis distincti.” Wc are, how¬ 
ever, condemned to disappointment. For, by a common error, 
excusable enough in this impetuous writer, he has confounded sin- 
gulai-s (definites) with particulars (indefinites); and thus the ex¬ 
amples which he adduces of these moods are, in fact, only examples 
of Cesare and Camestres. The same error had also been previ¬ 
ously committed (L. iii. c. 4.) The whole, therefore, of Valla’s 
doctrine, which is exclusively founded on these examples, must go 
for nothing ; for we cannot presume, on such a ground, that he 
admits more than the four common moods, identifying, indeed, the 
two first, by admitting in them^of a double conclusion. We can- 
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not, certainly, infer, that he ever thought of recognising a par¬ 
ticular,—an indefinite, predicate in a negative proposition. 

The third and last indication which I can adduce is that from 
the Method to Science of John Sergeant, who has, in this, as 
in his other books, (too successfully), concealed his name under 
the initials “ J. S.” He was a Catholic priest, and, from 1665, an 
active religious controversialist : whilst, as a philosopher, in his 
Idea Philosophiw Gartesianw, a ei'iticism of Descartes, in his 
Solid Philosophy, a criticism of Locke,® in his Metaphysics, apd in 
the present work, he manifests remarkable eloquence, ingenuity, 
and independence, mingled, no doubt, with many untenable, not to 
say ridiculous, paradoxes. His works, however, contain genius 
more than enough to have saved them, in any other country, from 
the total oblivion into which tln^y have fallen in this,—where, in¬ 
deed, they probably never were appreciated. His Method to Sci¬ 
ence, (a treatise on Logic), was published in 1696, with a “ Preface, 
dedicatory to the learned students of both our Universities,” ex¬ 
tending to sixty-two pages. But, alas ! neither this nor any other 
of his philosophical books is to be found in tlie Bodleian. 

In the third book of his Method, which treats of Discourse, 
after speaking of the first, or, as he calls it, “ only right figure of a 
syllogism,” we have the following observations on the second and 
third:—“ § 14. Wherefore the other two figures, [he does not recog¬ 
nise the fourth], are unnatural and monstrous. For, since nature 
has shown us, that what conjoins two notions ought to be placed 
in the middle between them ; it is against' nature and reason to 
place it either above them both, as is done in that they call the 
second figure, or under them both, as is done in that figure they 
call the third. 

“§ 15. Hence no determinate conclusion can follow, in either of 
the last figures, from the disposal of the parts in the syllogisms. 
For since, as appears, (§ 13), the extreme which is predicated of 
the middle term in the major, has thence a title to be the predi¬ 
cate in the conclusion, it is above the middle term, which 
is the predicate, or above the ether extreme in the minor, it fol- 

» Sergeant is an intelligent antagonist certain views ho anticipates Kant; and 
of both these philosophers, and I have Pope has evidently taken from his bro- 
olsewhere had occasion to quote him as ther Catholic the hint of some of his 
the fii’st and one of the ablest critics of most celebrated thoughts, 
the Ettay on Human Understanding^ In % 
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lows, that if the middle term be twice above or twice below the 
other two terms in the premises, that reason ceases ; and so it is 
left indifferent which of the other terms is to be subject or predi¬ 
cate in the conclusion ; and the indeterminate conclusion follows, 
not from the artificial /brm of the syllogism, but merely from the 
material identity of all the three terms; or from this, that their 
notions are found in the same Ens. Wherefore, from these pre¬ 
mises, [in the second figure], 

Some laudable thing is [idl] virtue, 

[All] couHesg is a virtue ; 

or, from these, [in the third], 

[A//] virtue is [some] laudable. 

Some virtue is \<tirfcourtesij ; 

the conclusion might either be, 

Therefore, [rd^] courtesy is [some] laudable. 

Or, Some laudable thing is [cdl\ courtesy. 

So that, to argue on that fashion, or to make use of these awk¬ 
ward figures, is not to know certainly the end or conclusion we 
aim at, but to shoot our bolt at no determinate mark, since no 
determinate conclusion can in that case follow.” (P. 232). 

Extremes, it is said, meet. Sergeant would abolish the second 
and third figures, as petitory and unnatural, as merely material 
corruptions of the one formal first. T, on the contrary, regard all 
the figures as equally ncce.ssary, natural, and foi’mal. But we 
agree in tliis : both hold that, in the second and third figures, there 
is a twofold and indifferent conclusion ; howbeit, the one makes 
this a monstrosity of the syllogistic matter, the other, a beauty of 
the syllogistic form. Therefore, though 1 view Sergeant as wrong 
in his premises, and “ shooting his bolt at no determinate mark,” 
I must needs allow that he has, by chance, hit the bull’s eye. I 
have inserted, within square brackets, the quantifications required 
to restore and '■how out the formality ofrhis examples; on my 
scheme of notation, they stand as 4>llows :— 
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O.—HISTORICAL NOTICES REGARDING FIGURE OF 
SYLLOGISM. 

I. —Aristotle. 

Aristotle; Figures and Terms of Syllogism, Prior Analytics 
B. I. ch. iv. 

First Figure, ch. iv.—§ 2. “ When three terms [or notions] hold 
tliis mutual relation,—that the last is in the whole middle, whilst 
the middle is or is not in the whole first, — of these extremes 
there results of necessity a perfect .syllogism." 

§ 3. “ By middle term, [B (B)], T mean that which itself is in 
another and another in it; and which in position also stands in¬ 
termediate. I call extreme both that which is itself in another 
[the minor], and that in which another is [the major]. For if A 
be predicated of all B, and B of all (J, A will necessarily be pi'c- 
dicated of all C. 

§ 10. “I call that the major extreme [A (A)] in which the 
middle is; the minor [r (C)] that which lies under the middle.” 

Second Figure, ch. v.—§ 1. “ When the same [predicate notion] 
inheres in all of the one and in none of the other, or in all or in 
none of both [the subject notions],—this I denominate the Second 
Figure. 

§ 2. “ The middle [M (M)] in this figure I call that which is 
predicated of both [notions] ; the extremes, the [notions] of which 
the middle is said. The major extreme |N (NjJ is that towards 


a Ch. iv. § 2.—Tin’s definition of the 
First Figure, (fountlcd on the rules Do 
Omni and do Nullo), applies onlyto the 
universal moods, but, of these, only to 
those legitimate and \iseful, — Barbaiu 
and Celai*cnt. It, therefore, seems id- 
adequate, but not superfluous. 

Aristotle uses the phrase “ to bo in 
<ill or in the whole,** both with reference 
to extension ,—for the lower notion B, 
as contained under the all or whol^ of 


the higher notion A : and with reference 
to comprehension,—for the higher no¬ 
tion A as contained in tlie all or whole 
of the lower notion B. In the former 
sense, which with Aristotle is the more 
usual, and, in fact, the only one cou- 
tcmplutcil by the logicians, thero is also 
to be observed a distinction between 
the inhesion and the predication of the 
attribute. 
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the middle ; the minor [3 (O)], that from the middle more 
remote. 

§ 3 . “ The middle is placed out [from between] the extremes, 
the first in position”— 

[So, M-M 

N-N 

H- O 

Third Figure, ch. vi.—§ 1. “When in the same [subjectnotion] 

one [predicate notion] inheres in all, another in none of it, or 
when both inhere in all or in none of it, such figure I call the 
Third. 

§ 2. “ In this [figure] I name the middle, that of which both 
[the other terms] are predicated; the extremes, the predicates 
themselves. The major extreme [n (P)] is that farther from, the 
minor [P, (Q)], that nearer to, the middle. 

§ 3. “ The middle [^ (K)] is placed out [from between] the 
extremes, the last in position,” 

[As, n 
p — 

s — 


Aristotle, Prior Analytics, B. i. c. 23, § 7. 

General Theory of Figure.—“ If, then, it be necessary [in reason¬ 
ing] to take some [term] common [or intermediate] to both [ex¬ 
treme terms] ; this is possible in three wa 5 ^s. For we predicate 
either [the extreme] A of [the middle] C, and [the middle] C of 
[the extreme] B ; or [the middle] C of both [extremes] ; or both 
[extremes] of [the middle] 0. These are the [three] Figures of 
which we have spoken; and it is manifest, that through one or 
other of the Figures every syllogism must be realised.”" 


a Aristotle here varies the notation rion might appear to indicate), that the 
by letters of the three syllogistic terms middle term was a notion in the First 
making 0 (r) stand for the middle Figure, necessarily intermediate be- 
torm, A and B for the two extremes, tween the two extremes, in the Se- 
This he did, perhaps, to prevent it be- cond superior, in the Third inferior, to 
ing supposed, (what his previous nota- them. 
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II. AND III.— Alexander and Herminus. 

Alexander, In An. Pn, f. 23 b. 

Second Figure, c. v. Aristotle.—“ ‘ The middle extreme is that. 
which lies towards the middle.’ 

§ 2. “ But it is a question, whether in the Second Figure there 
be by nature any major and minor extreme, and if there be, by 
what criterion it may be known. For if we can indifferently con¬ 
nect with the middle term whichsoever extreme we choose, this 
we may always call the major. And as negative conclusions only 
are drawn in this figure, universal negatives being also mutu¬ 
ally convertible, it follows, that in universal negatives the one 
term has no better title to be styled major than the other, seeing 
that the major term is what is •predicated, whilst both are here 
indifferently predicable of each other. In universal affirmatives, 
indeed, the predicate is major, because it has a wider extent; and 
for this reason, such propositions are not [simply] convertible; 
so that here there is by nature a major term which is not to be 
found in univer.sal negatives. 

“ Hermintis is of ojiinion that, in the Second Figure, 

[1°,] “ If both the extremes, of which the middle is predicated, 
be homogeneous [or of the same genu.s], the major term is that most 
proximate to the genus common to the two. For example:— 
If the extremes be bird and man ; bird lying nearer to the com¬ 
mon genus \(inimal\ than man, as in its first division, bird is 
thus the major extreme; and, in general, of homogeneous terms, 
that holding such a relation to the common genus is the major. 

[2°.] “But if the terms be equally distant from the common genus, 
as horse and man, we ought to regard the middle predicated of 
of them, and consider of which [term] it is predicated through 
[that term] itself, and of which through some other predicate; 
and compare that through which it is predicated of another with 
that through which it is predicated of [the term] itself And if 
that through which [the middle] is predicated of another, (viz. 
the one extreme), be nearer [than the other extreme] to the 
common genus, that [extreme] of which [for tovtcov ov, I read 
TOVTov o5], the middle is [mediately] predicated, from its closer 
propinquity to the common genus, rightly obtains the title of 
major. For example: If the extremes be horse and man. 
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rational being predicated of them,—negatively of horse, affirma¬ 
tively of man; seeing that rational is not of itself denied of 
horse, but because horse is irrational, whereas rational is of 
itself affirmed of man, horse is nearer than man to their common 
genus animal; horse will, therefore, be the major extreme, though 
man be no further removed than horse from its proper genus. 
And this, because that through which the predicate \i.e. the middle] 
is predicated of this Last, as being irrational, is greater; for ra¬ 
tional is not denied of horse qua horse, whilst it is affirmed of 
man qua man. 

[3°.] “ But if the extremes be not homogeneous, but under diffe¬ 
rent genera, that is to bo considered the major term, which of the 
two holds the nearer of its own genus. For instance: If aught bo 
predicated of colour ,and man, oolour is the major extreme ; for 
colour stands closer to quality, than man to substance: as man 
is an individual [or most special] species, but not colour. 

[4'’.] “Finally, if each be equally remote from its 2 )roj)er genus, 
we must consider the middle, and inquire of which term it is jjro- 
dicatod through [that term] itself, and of which through some¬ 
thing else ; and if that, through which the middle is predicated 
of ajiother, [i.e. one extreme], be nearer to its projior genus, and if 
through that the middle be actually predicated of this term, this 
term is to bo deemed the major. For example ; If the terms be 
vjliite and i/i(/H,the one being an individual species in quality, the 
other in s^tbstance ; and if rational be affirmatively predicated of 
mail, negatively of white ; the affirmation is made in regard 
to man as 'man, whereas the negation is made of white, not as 
white, but as inanimate. But since inanimate, through which 
ratio7U(l is denied of white, is more common, nioi’e universal, and 
more j)roximatc to substance inanimate than man to [^substance~\ 
ainmate, on that account, white is the major term in jireference to 
man.” [So far Herminus.] 

“ But to reason thus, and to endeavour to demonstrate a major 
term by nature, in the Second Figure, is a speculation which may 
be curious, but is not true. [I rei),d npo^ rm.] 

[l°j. “ For, in the first place, if we consider the given terms, 
not in themselves, but in relation to others, in which the predi¬ 
cated term does not inhere ; the major term will be always found 
in the negative proposition. For, in this case, the major is always 
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equal to the middle term ; since whether it be thus or thus taken' 
from the commencement, or be so made by him who denies it, the 
negative major will still stand in this relation to the middle term. 
For the middle does not inhere, where it is not supposed to inhere. 
Wherefore, its repugnant opposite inheres in the subject, but the 
repugnant opposite of the middle is equal to the middle. And 
this, either through the middle itself, or through another notion of 
wider extent; as when ratmna? is denied of something throxigli 
inanimate. For there is here an equalisation through irrationgl, 
through which rational is negatively predicated of horse. For 
either the middle is equal to this of which it is denied, or [I read, 
for 6] it is less ; as when, through inanimate, rational is de¬ 
nied of aught. For inanimate is equal to animate, under which 
is rational, a notion greater than that other of Avhich it is affirmed. 
For since the affirmative predicate is greater than its subject, of 
which the middle is denied or not affirmed ; and since the reason 
why the middle is denied, is equal to or greater than the middle 
itself, which middle, again, in sin affirmative projjo.sition, is greater 
than its subject;—on these accounts, a negative proposition is 
always greater than an affirmative. Nevertheless, Aristotle him¬ 
self says that a negation is to be jilaced in the minor [proposi¬ 
tion] ; for the second .syllogism in this figure [Oamestres] lias as 
its minor premise an universal negative. 

[2°]. “ Further, why in the case of negatives alone should explan¬ 
ation or inquiry be competent, in regard to the reason of the negar 
tive predication, seeing that in the case of affirmatives the rea.son 
is equally an object of inquiry? For rational is predicated of 
man, of itself, indeed, but not primarily, that is, not inasmuch as 
he is num, but inasmuch as he is rational; so that if rational 
[be denied] of horse through irrational, still these are both 
branches of the same division. By this method, assuredly, no 
major can be ever found. Wherefore, we ought not, in this way, 
to attempt a discrimination of the major of affirmative syllogisms 
in the Second Figure. For in this figure affirnlktion and negation 
are equally compatible with the. major term ; so that whatsoever 
term has by the forementioned method been found major, the same, 
taken either as major or minor, will effectuate a syllogistic juga- 
tion; which being competent, there is no longer any major [or 
minor] in this figure. For the problem is to find not a major 
VOL. II. 2d 
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terai absolutely, but one of this figure.” [So much touching Her- 
minus.] 

[3°]. “ Nor, on the other hand, as is thought by some, is that un¬ 
conditionally to be called the major term, which stanils predicate 
in the conclusion. For neither is this manifest; if left indefinite 
[lu’cindesignate], the same term will hold a different relation, 
though a conversion of the universal negative ; so that what is 
now the major, may bo anon the minor; we may, in fact, be said to 
constitute the same term both major and minor. Naturally there 
is in negative propositions no major notion, nor, from the conclu¬ 
sion, ought we to make out the major at all. Nor is the ca.se 
different when the term is defined [predesignate]. For the con¬ 
clusion shows, as predicate, the term given as major in the pre¬ 
mises ; so that the conclu.sion is not itself demonstrative of the 
major; on the contrary, the being taken in the premises as 
major is the cause why a term is also taken as predicate in the 
coiiclusion. 

“ Nor, however, can it be said that in this figure there is no major. 
For this at least is determinate,—that its major must be universal; 
and, if there be [in it] any syllogistic combination, that premise is 
the major which contains the major term. 

[4°J “ But, in the Second Figure, which of the terms is to bo 
deemed the major ? That is to be deemed the major, and to be 
placed first, which in the problem [(piestion or qua'situm] we intend 
to demonstrate, and which we regard as predicate. For every one 
who I'easons, first of all determines with himself, what it is he 
would pr()vo ; and to this end he applies his stock of suitable pro¬ 
positions ; for no one stumbles by chance on a conclusion. The 
notion, therefore, proposed as predicate in the problem to be 
proved, is to be constituted the major term; for although the pro¬ 
position be converted, and the notion thereby become the subject, 
still in what we proposed to pi’ove, it [actiudly] was, and, there¬ 
fore, [virtually] remains, the predicate. Hence, even if there be 
drawn another conWusion, wo convert it; so that, to us who prove 
and syllogise and order terms, that always stands as the major. 
For major and minor are not, in negative syllogisms, regulated by 
their own nature, but by the intention [of the reasoner] to con¬ 
clude. Thus it is manifest, that what is the predicate in the pro¬ 
blem, is also the predicate in the conclusion.” 
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Alexander on Prio7' A nalytics, L. i. c. vi., f. 30 a. ed. Aid. 

(Third Figure.) . . . This is the Third Figure, and holds the 
last place because nothing universal is inferred in it, and because 
sophistical syllogisms chiefly affect this figure with their indefinite 
and particular conclusions. But the sophistical are the last of all 
syllogisms. . . . Add to this, that while both the Second and 
Tliird Figures take their origin from the First of the two, the 
tlih'd is engendered of the inferior premise. For the minor, qua 
mino]’, is the inferior prcmi.se, and holds reasonably a secondary 
place, [the conversion of the minor proposition of the first figure 
giving the third figure]. 

F. 30 b. (Darapti.) “ The first syzygy in this figure is of two 
universal affirmatives [Darapti.] But it may be asked—Why, 
whilst in the second figure there are two .syllogistic conjugations, 
having one of the iiremiscs an universal affirmative, the otlier an 
universal negative, (from having, now their major, now their 
minor, as an tmiversal negative propo.sition converted);—why, in 
the third figure, there is not, in like manner, two syllogistic com¬ 
binations of two universal affirmative.s, since of these, cither the 
major or the minor proi)osition is convertible ? Is it that in the 
second figure, from the projiositions being of diverse form [(piality], 
the commutation of a univex’sal negative into something else by 
conversion is necessary, this being now the major, now the minor, 
and it not being in our power to convert which we will ? In the 
third figure, on the other hand, there being two univcr.sal affirma¬ 
tives, the position [relation] of the propositions, (for they are simi¬ 
lar in character and position), is not the cause of one being now 
coirverted, now another; the cause lying in us, not in the jugathin. 
Wherefore, the one or other being similarly convertible, inasmuch 
as the position [relation] of the two projrositions is the same ; the 
one which affords the more important probation is selected, and 
hereby is determined the syllogistic jugation. Moreover, the dif¬ 
ferences of .syllogism [moods] in each figure are effected by the 
differences among their jugations, not by those among their proba¬ 
tions. Thus that the combination of prepositions is .syllogistic [or 
valid], is proved by conversion and reductio ad impossihile, also by 
exposition. But from this circum.stance there does not emerge a 
plurality of syllogisms [moods]. For the different probations [are 
not valid from such plurality, but]• from the unity of the jugation 
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from which they are inferred, so that one jugation of two universal 
affirmatives may constitute, in the third figure, a single syllogism 
[mood], howbeit the probations are diftcrent; inasmuch as now 
the one, now the other, of the propositions can be converted.” 

IV.— Philoponus. 

Philoponus (or rather Ammonius) on Aristotle, An. Pr., i. 4, 
§ i. f. 17 a. ed. Trincavelli, 1536. 

“ The Predicate is always better than the Subject, because the 
predicate is, for the most part, more extensive (im nkiov) than the 
subject, and because the subject is analogous to the matter, the 
predicate to the form ; for the matter is the subject of tlic forms. 
But when the middle term is prc*dicated of the two extremes, or is 
the subject of both; in this case, it is not properly intermediate. 
But, howbeit, though in position external to the mi<ldle, it is still 
preferable to be the predicate than to be the subject. On this 
ground, that is called the first figure, the middle term of which 
preserves its legitimate order, being subject of the one extreme, 
and predicate of the other. The second figure is that in which the 
middle is predicated of both extremes, and in which it occupies 
the better position of those remaining. Finally, the third figure 
is that in which the middle term is subjected to the two extremes ; 
here obtaining only the lowest position. Wherefore, in the first 
figure the middle term is delineated on a level with the extremes ; 
whereas in the second it is placed above, and in the third below, 
them.”* 

Philoponus (or rather Ammonius) on Aristotle, An. Pr., f. 17 
a, ed. Trincavelli, 1636. 

a Ammonius, or Philoponus, hero ma- than Ammonius does not appear ; for 
nifcstly refers to the diagrams represent- they are la-obably not the constructions 
ing the three figures, and accommodated referred to by Aristotle; and none are 
to Aristotle's three sets of letters, noting given by the Aphrodisian in his original 
the three terms in each of these; thus;— text, though liberally supplied by his 
a p -y /i IT p *Latin translator. The diagrams of Am¬ 

monius wore long generally employed. 
By Neomagus 1533 {Jn Trapezunlii Dia¬ 
lect., f. 36), they are mo.st erroneously 
i-efeiTed to Faber Stapulensis. [See 
Whether these diagrams ascend highey further, Discusaionc, p. 670.— Ed.] 
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Syllogistic Figures in general.—“ Wo must premise what- 
is tlie Major Proposition of the Syllogism, and what the Minor. 
But to understand this, we must previously be aware what are 
the Major and Minor Terms. And it is possible to define 
these, both, in common, as applicable to all the three figures 
and, in special, with reference to the first alone. In the latter 
relation, that is, regarding specially the first figure, the Major 
term is that which constitutes the Predicate, the Minor that 
which constitutes the Subject, of the Middle, so far as limited 
to the first figure. But since in neither of the other figures do 
the extremes reciprocally stand in any definite (?) relation to the 
midtUe term; it is manifest that this determination is inapplicable 
to them. We must, therefore, employ a rule common to all the 
three figures; to wit, that the vmjor term is that predicated, the 
minor that axdjected, in the conchision. Thus, the Major Proposi¬ 
tion is the one containing the Major Term; the Minor Prepo¬ 
sition the one containing the Minor Term. Examples: Of the 
First Figure,— Man fis] animal; animal, substance ; therefore, 
man, substance .Of the Second,— Animal [is predi¬ 

cated] of all man; animal of no stone; man, therefox'e, of no 
stone. ... Of the Third,— Some stone is white ; all stone 
is inanimate ; canseguenilij, some white is inanimate.” . 

First Figure.—F. 19 b. 59 ; Aristotle, 1. c. § 3 . “ ‘ But I call 
that the middle term which itself is in another, and another in it; 
and which in position lies intermediate.’ 

“ This definition of the middle term is not common to the three 
figurc.s, but limited to the middle of the first figure only. For, 

&c.But, if there be a certain difference in .species 

between the middle terms of the three figures, they have likewise 
something in common; to wit, that the middle term is found 
twice in the premises, throughout the three figures; which also in 
position is midtile. For Aristotle wishes in the Diagraph (in avrjj 
Tjf Karaypacjyg) to preserve the order of intermediacy, so that, 
placing the three terms in a straight line, we assign the middle 
place to the middle term. [?] 

Aristotle, 1. c. § 4. “ ‘ But [I call] the extremes both that which 
is in another, and that in which another i.s. For if A be predi¬ 
cated of all B, and B of all C, it is^ necessary that A should also be 
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predicated of all C. We have previously said what we mean by 
the expression [predicated] of all.’ ” 

“ It may seem perhaps that this is a [perfect] definition of the 
extremes and of the middle term. But it is not; for it behoves 
us to sub-understand, in addition, the word only; and thus the 
definition will rightly run,—But [I call] the extremes, both that 
which is in another [minor], and that in which another is [major] 
For if A be predicated by all B, and B of all C, it is necessary 
that A be predicated of all 0. 

“ This the first syllogistic mood is of two affirmative univcnsals, 
collecting an affirmative conclu-sion. For if B inhere in all C, C is, 
consequently, a part of B. But B is a part of A; A therefore, 
also, inheres in all C, C being a part of B. The resisoning will be 
jdainer in material examples—as substance [is predicated] of all 
animal; animal of allnutn ; and there is inferred of all 

man; and conversely, uW ihcot \is\ animal; all animal substance ; 
therefore, all man substance. 

“ But it is manifest how, in this figure, the terms of the first mood 
[Barbara] ought to be taken. The first is the most general, and the 
second the subaltern, genus ; whilst the third is a species more spe¬ 
cial than the middle. The conclusion ought .always to bo drawn. 
Thus, if, proceeding .synthetically, we commence by the major term 
[and proposition], substance begins; wherefore it also le.ads the 
way in the conclusion. [There is predicated] substance of all 
animal (here si/?>sta«ce commences); animal of all man; whilst 
the conclusion again commences with substance,—substance of all 
tnun. But if we start from the minor term [and proposition], as 
from man, with this also the conclusion will commence; all man 
[is] all animal .substance; all man substance. 

“ Aristotle takes the terms A, B, C ; and, from the relation of the 
letters, ho manifests to us the order of the first figm-c. The major 
term he calls A, because A stands first in order; the minor term, 
C ; and the middle term B, as B, in its order, follows A, and pre¬ 
cedes 0. 

“ It is plain that the terms m|iy possibly be coadequate [and 
therefore reciprocating] ; as receptive of science—risible — man; 
for all man is risible ; all risible is receptive of science ; therefore, 
all man is receptive of science.” 
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F. 23 b, Aristotle ch. 5, § 2, Second Figure. “ ‘ The major ex¬ 
treme is that which lies nearer to tlie middle; tlie minor, tliat 
which lies farther from the middle.’ 

" In place of more akin and more proximate to the middle ; not 
in position, but in dignity. For since, of the terms, the middle is 
twice predicated, while, in the conelusion, the major is once pre¬ 
dicated, but the minor not even once predicated; [conse<pient- 
ly], that which is once predicated will be the more proximate to 
that which is twice pi'edicated, that is, to the middle, than that 
which is not even once predicated. Wherefore, we shall hear hun 
[Aristotle], in the Third Figure, calling the minor the term more 
proximate to the middle on account of their affinity, for they are 
both subjects, while he calls the major term the more remote. 
Perhaps, also, he wishes that iiP the diagraph (t^ Karaypa^p), 
the major term should be placed closer to the middle, and the 
minor farther off. But the major extreme in this figure, the two 
premises being universal, exists not by nature but by jio.sition, ibr the 
first of the extremes which you meet with as a .subject in the second 
figure,—this is the minor extreme, the other is the major. So in 
the example— Allman an animal; no plant animal; therefore, no 
man plant. In like manner, if we take the commencement from 
plant, this becomes the minor term, and man the major; as no 
jilant animal; all man animal; no planf,there/o7'e,man. Con- 
secpiently, the major and minor tenns exi.st in these examples, only 
by position, not by nature. If, indeed, one or other of the proposi¬ 
tions be particular, the major and the minor terms are then determin¬ 
ed ; for we hold that in this figure the universal is the major.” 

Aristotle.—§ 3. “ ‘Tlie middle is placed external to, [not between], 
the extreme.s, and first in position.’ 

“ The middle term passes out of what is properly the middle 
position; it is also placed out of or external to the extremes ; but 
either above these or below. But if it be placed above, so as to be 
predicated of both, it is called first in position; if below, so as to 
be subjected, it is called second. Wherefore, here, as predicate 
of both premises, he styles tlje middle term the first; for if it 
be placed above, it is first in position, and, in being apart from the 
extremes, it is placed without them.” 

Aristotle, ch. 6, § 2. Third Figure, f. 27, b. 


“ ‘ The major ex- 
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treme is that more remote from, the minor is that more proximate 
to, the middle.’ 

“The major terra in this figure is twice predicated of the middle, 
and in the conclusion ; but the minor once only, and tliat of the 
middle, for it is subjected to the major in the conclusion; the 
middle is alone subjected, never predicated. When he, therefore, 
says that the major term is more remote from the middle, he means 
the term always predicate is in affinity more remote from that 
which is never predicate, but always subject. And that which is 
never .subject is the major and more proximate term ; that again, 
which is now subject, now predicate, is the minor.” 

V.—Maiitianus Capella.« 

Martianus Capella, De Septem Artibus Liberah'bu'f, L. iv. De 
Di'olectica, in capite. Quid sit Fredicativus Syllogisimis, p. 127, 
ed Orotii ; p. <S.‘l, ed basil. 1,)32. 

“Hujus generis tres foi-ina? [figurae] .sunt. 

“ Prinia est, in qua dcclarativa [i)ra'dicatum] particula .superioris 
.sumpti, .se([uentis efficitur subjectiva [subjectumj ; aut subjectiva 
supcriori.s, declarativa sequontis. Dcclarativa superioris fit subjec¬ 
tiva sequentis, ut Onniis voluptas botiinn est; omne bonum utile 
est; otniiis igitiir voluptas utilis est. Subjectiva superioris fit dc¬ 
clarativa sequentis, .si hoc modo velis convertcre; Oituie bonum 
utile est; omuis voluptas bonum est; omnis igiUir voluptas utilis 
est.” 

In First Form or Figure, notices the four direct and five indirect 
moods,— reflexion: and in the second and third, the usual number 
of moods.^ 

In Second Figure—“ Hie reflexione si utaris, alius modus non 
efficitur, quoniani de utrisque subjcctivis fit illatio.” He seems 
to hold that two direct conclusions are competent in Second and 
Third Figures. 

In Second Figure, he enounces generally (foxir times) as thus :— 

a Floul’ibhod A.c. 457> Pasaow ; 474, See Ojiera, pp. 638, 656, Geiiev. 

Tonnemaiin. 1650, aiul above, p. 404. (9. 520). Of, 

^ Cabsiodorua, in Firat Figure, give<» Apuleiu.a, De SyUoyhmo Cateyoricoy Op.^ 
both forms, “velHc;” in Second and p. 35. Klmen. (A.a 160.) laidorus, of 
Third, though he give.s aUo an ** vel sic/* Seville, {Gothofr. A p. 878) (a.c. 600; 
they are ox.nnplcH, both in converse, of died 036.) 

Capella’s general mode of enuiiciatii>n. 
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“ Omne justum honestum; tudlum turpe honeatum; 'nullum igitur 
juslum turpe ; but sometimes (once) thus, —“Nullum igitur t^upe 
justum.” 

In Third Form or Figure generally (six times) tlms as—“ Omne 
justum honestum; omne justum honum; quoddam igitur hon¬ 
estum bonum;” but sometimes (once) as, —“Quoddam igitur 
honum honestum.” 


VI.-ISIDORUS. 

Isidonis, Originum, L. i. c. 28. De Sgllogismis Dialecticis. 
Opera, p. 20 (1C17) ; in iiothqfred. Axictores, p. 878. 

“Fonnulio Categoricorum, id est, Pra'dicativorum Syllogis- 
morum sunt tres. Primre formuhe modi sunt novem. 

“ Primus modus est qui conducit, id est, qui colligit ex uni- 
versalibus dedicativis dedicativum universale directim: ut, 
Omne justum honestum; omne honestum honum; ergo omne 
justum honum.” All in first figure, with minor first; in second 
and third figures, varies; uses per rejiexionem et rejle.rim in¬ 
differently ; and through all moods of all figures follows Apulciu.s. 
“ Has formulas Categoricorum SyllogisiiK.rum qui plcne nosso 
de.siderat, libruni legat qui in.seribitur Perihermenuis Apuleii, et 
qure subtilius sunt tractata cognoscet. ” 

VII.— Averroes. 

Averroes, In Anal. Prior., L. i., c. v., on First Figure : “If, 
therefore, the middle term be so ordered between the two ex- 
treme.s, that it be predicated of the minor and subjected to the 
miijor, (as, if we say all C is 11 and all B is A); it is plain that 
this order of syllogism is natural to us; and it is called by Aris¬ 
totle the first figure.” And thus are stated all the examples in detail. 

C. vi. Figure Second.—“ And tlie proposition whose subject is 
the subject of the quaesitum is the minor proposition, but that 
whose subject is the predicate of the qumsitum is the major. Let 
us then place first in order of enunciation the minor extreme ; let 
the middle term then follow, ayd the major come last, to the end 
that thus the major may be distinguished from the minor; for in 
this figure the terms are not distingui.shed, unless by relation to 
the qufcsitum.” So all the examples. 

C. vii. Third Figure.—“ That proposition in which lies the sub- 
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ject of the qnsesitum is called the minor proposition, since the 
subject itself is called the minor term; that proposition which 
contains the predicate of the quaesitum is named the majm\ In 
the example, let the minor term be C, the middle B, and the major 
A, and their order be that we first enounce the middle, then the 
minor, and last of all the major.” And so the examples. 

VIII.— Melanchtiion. 

Melanchthon, Erotematii Dialecticce, L. iii., p. I7o. 

“ Demonstration why there are necessarily three [and only three] 
Figures. 

“ Every argumentation which admits the syllogistic form, (for of 
such form Induction and Example are not recipient, [?]) proceeds 
either [1°], From genus to species univer.sally with an universal 
•conclu.sion, or [2°], From species to genus with a particular conclu¬ 
sion, or [3°], A distraction of two species takes place, or [ 1°], There 
is a concatenation of a plurality of causes and effects. FTor are 
there more modes of argumentation, if we judge with skill 

“ The process from genus to species engenders the First Figure. 
And the consequence is valid from the genus with a universal sign 
both affirmatively and negatively to the species,—this is natmally 
manifest. The process from species to genus with a particular 
conclusion engenders the Third Figure. And it is evident that, 
the species posited, the genus is posited. 

“ The distraction of species engenders the Second Figure. And 
the reason of the consequence is clear, because disparate species are 
necessarily sxmdered. These may be judged of by common sen.se, 
without any lengthened teaching. Both are manifest,—that the 
figures are rightly distributed, and that the consequences arc in¬ 
dubitably valid." 


IX. —Abnauld. 

Ainauld, UArt de Penser, {Port Royal Logic), P. iii., ch. 11, p. 
235.—General principle of syllogisms :—“ That one of the pre- 
mises should contain the conclusion, and the other show that it 
does so contain it.” —[So Purchot, Instit. Phil., Vol. I. P. iii., ch. 1.] 

Ch. V., p. 215.—“Foundation of First Figure. 

“ Principle of affirmative moods:— That what agrees with a 
notion taken universally, agrees also with all of which this notion 
is affirmed; in other words, with all that is the subject of this 
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notion, or is comprised within its sphere.” [Or, more shortly^, 
(says Purchot, c. vi.), Whatever is predicated of the snperior, is 
predicated of the inferior.^ 

“Principle of the negative moods :— What is denied of a notion 
taken universally, is denied of all ivhereof this notion isafirmed.” 
[Purchot— What is repngnant to the superior, is repugnant also 
to the inferior, ch. vi., p. 217.] 

“ Foundation of the Second Figure.^ Principle of the .syllogism.s 
in Cosare and Festino :— That what is denied of a universal 
notion, is denied also of ^vhatever this notion is affirmed, that is 
to say, of all it'i subjects. 

“ Princi 2 ile of the syllogisms of Camestres, Paroco :— A ll that is 
contained under the extension of a universal notion, agrees with 
none of the subjects whereof tlmt notion has been denied, seeing 
that the attribute of a negative proposition is taken in its whole 
extension.” 

Ch. vii. p. 220. “ Foundation of the Third Figure. 

“ Principle of the affirmative moods :— When two terms may be 
affirmed of the same thing, they may also be affirmed of each 
other, taken particularly. [So Purchot nearly.] 

“Principle of the negative moods:— When of two terms., the 
one maybe denied, and the other affirmed, of the same thing, they 
may be particularly denied of each other.” [So Purchot nearly.] 

No foundation or i)rinci 2 )le given for the Fourth Figure. 

X.-flKOS.SEE. 

Samuelis Grosseri, Pharus Tntvllectus, 1097, P. iii., S. i., Mem. 
3, c. 2 (probably fromWei.ss, see Pref.) “ The foundation of the 
first figure is the Dictum De Omni et Nullo ; for whatever is uni¬ 
versally affirmed or <l(‘nied of a universal subject, that is also 
affirmed or denied of all and each contained under that subject. 

“ The foundation of the second figure is Contrariety; for the 
predicates of contrary things are contrary. 

“The foundation of the third figure is the agreement of the ex¬ 
tremes in any third ; for what .agrees with any third agrees with 
each other, and may be joined or separated in the same proposition, 
inasmuch as they are in agreement or confliction in relation to any 
third thing.” 

• Purchot says this Figure rests iippn ^ame^hut mmething ngrefi with the onf, 

single principle —Two tkinysare not the which it repugnant to the other. 
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Illustrates the tliree figures by three triangles, p. 132. In 
the first we ascend to the apex on one side, and descend on the 
other; in the second we ascend at both sides ; in the third wc 
descend on both sides. 


XI.— Lambeht. 

Lambert, Neues Organon, Vol. I., § 225.—See Melanchthon, 
(above p. 426). 

Relation of Figures. “ We further remark that the first dis¬ 
coverer of Syllogisms and tlieir Figures was, in his arrangement of 
their propositions, determined by some arbitrary circumstance; his 
views and selections at least were not founded on aught natural and 
necessary 1!)6). lie i)laces, to wit, that premise after the other, 
which contains among its terms tlie subject of the conclusion, pro¬ 
bably in order to introduce into all the figures a common law. To 
that law, however, we do not restrict ourselves either in .speech or in 
writing. The mathematician, who perha 2 )s draws the greatest num¬ 
ber of formal .syllogisms with the fewc.st paralogisms, commences 
to take the first figure, for example, not with the major but with 
the miiior 2 >roi)osition, bccau.se not only in this figure is such pre¬ 
mise always the more obtrusive, but also because its .subject is the 
2 iro 2 icr matter of discourse. Frequently the premise is only quoted, 
or it is .absolutely omitted whensoever it is of itself obvious to the 
roiidcr, or is easily discoverable from the minor and conclusion. 
The conclusion inferred is then, in like manner, constituted into the 
minor iiroposition of a new syllogi.sm, wherewith a new major is 
connectetL This natural arrangement of the .syllogi.sms of the first 
figure, rests, consequently, .altogether on the princi 2 dc,— I'hat we can 
assert of the subject of an affirmative proposition, whatever we 
way know of its predicate ; or what may be said of the attribute 
of a thing is valid of the thing itself. And this is what the syl¬ 
logisms of the first Figure have 2 ieculiar to themselves. It is also 
so expre.ssed ;— What is true of the genus is true also of each of 
its species. 

§ 226. “ On the other h.and, in tlw3 second and third Figures there 
is no talk of species and genera. The second Figure denies the 
subjects of each other, because they are diverse in their attributes; 
and every difference of attribute is here effectual. Wc, conse¬ 
quently, use this figure principjilly m the case where two things 
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ought not to be intercoinmuted or confounded. Tliis becomes* 
necessarily impossible, so soon as we discover in the thing A some¬ 
thing which docs not exi.st in the thing H. We may, consequently, 
say that .syllogisms of the second figure lead us to distingui.sh 
things, and prevent \is from confounding notions. And it will be 
also found, that, in these cases, we always use them. 

§ 227. “ The third Figure affords Examples and Exceptions; .and, 
in this Figure, we .adduce all exempla in contrariiint. The two 
formula arc as follows :— 

“ 1. There are B which are C ; for M is B and C. 

“ 2. There are B which are not C ; for M is B and not C. 

“ In this manner wo draw syllogisms of the Third Figure, for the 
most ]tart, in the form of copulative projiositions (JJ 13.'>); because 
we arc not wont twice to repeat* the subject, or to make thereof 
two propositions, yometimes one jiroposition is wholly omitted, 
when, to wit, it is self-manifest. 

“In the Fourth Figure, .as in the First, speeies and genera appear 
only with this difference, th.at in the moo^s, Baralip, Dibatis, 
Fesapo, Fresisou, the inference is from the species to the genus; 
whereas in Galentes there is denied of the .s])eeie.s what was denied 
of the genus. For where the genus is iiot, neither are there any 
of its .sjiecios. This last mood we, therefore, use when we conclude 
negatively a minori ad majus, .seeing that the genus preccde.s, and 
is moi’e frequently presented than, any of its species. 

§ 229. “ The syllogi.snis of the four Figures are thus distinguished 
in relation to their employment, in the following re.sjiccts:— 

“ 1. The First Figure a.scidbes to the thing wh.at we know of its 
attribute. It concludes from the genus to the .sjjceie.s. 

“ 2. The Second Figure leads to the discrimination of things, and 
relieves perplexity in our jiotion.s. 

“ 3. The Third Figure affords examples and exceptions in pro- 
po.sitions which appear general. 

“ 4. The Fourth Figure finds species i7i a genus in Baralip and 
Dibatis ] it shows that the species docs not exhaust the genus in 
Fesapo, Fresison ; and it den^s the .species of what was denied 
of the genus in Galentes. • 

§ 230. “ This determination of the difference of the Four Figures 
is, absolutely speaking, only m.anifested when we employ them 
after natural fashion, and without^any thought of a selection. For, 
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as the syllogisms of every figure admit of being transmuted into 
those of the first, and partly also into those of any other, if we rightly 
convert, or interchange, or turn into propositions of equal value, 
their premises; consequently, in this point of view, no difference 
subsists between them; but whether we in every case should perform 
such commutations, in order to bring a syllogism under a favourite 
figure, or to assure ourselves of its correctness,—this is a wholly 
different question. The latter is manifestly futile. For, in the 
commutation, we must always undertake a conversion of the pre¬ 
mises, and a converted proiiosition is assuredly not always of 
equal evidence with that which wc had to convert, while, at the 
same time, we are not so well accustomed to it; for example, the 
proposition. Some stones attract iron, every one will admit, be¬ 
cause The magnet is a stone, and* attracts iron. This syllogism is 
in the Third Figure. In the first, by conversion of one of its pre¬ 
mises, it would run thus :— 

Major,— Att magntls attract iron ; 

Minoi^— Some stone.'t are magnets ; 

Conclusion,— Some stones attract iron. 

Here we are unaccustomed to the minor proposition, while it ap- 
l>cars as if we must pass all stones under review, in order to pick 
out magnets from among them. On the other hand, that the 
magnet is a stone, is a pi’oposition which far more naturally sug¬ 
gests itself, and demands no consideration. In like manner, A 
circle is not square; for the circle is round,—the square not. This 
I)roof [iu'the third figure] is as follows, when cast in the first:— 

What is not I'ound is no circle ; 

A sguare is not round; 

Vonseguenttg, &e. 

Here the major proposition is converted by means of terminus inji- 
nitus, and its truth is manifested to us only through the conscious¬ 
ness that all circles are round. For, independently of this pro¬ 
position, should we not hesitate,—there being innumerable things 
which are not round,—whether the-circle were one of those which 
belonged to this category ? W6 think not; because wc are aware. 

§ 2;n. “ It is thus apparent that we use every syllogistic figure 
there, where the propositions, as each figure requires them, are 
more familiar and more curreuk The difference of figures rests. 
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therefore, not only on their form, but extends itself, by relation to 
their employment, also to things themselves, so that we use each 
figure where its use is more natural: The first for finding out or 
proving the Attributes of a thing ; the second for finding out or 
proving the Difference of things ; the third for finding out and 
proving Examples and Excrptions ; the fourth for finding out 
and excluding the Species of a Genus. 

§ 232. “ Further, whether the" three last figures are less evident 
than the first, is a question whieh has been denied [affirmed (?)] on 
this aecount, that the first figui’e only rests immediately on the 
Dictum de Omni et Nidlo [§ 220J, whilst the others have hitherto, 
by a circuit, been educed therefrom. We have already remarked 
[§ 211], that this circuit, through our mode of notation, is wholly 
superseded. We need, therefore,*only translate its principle into 
the vernacular, and we shall find that the Dictum de Omni et Nullo 
is on that account applicable to the first figure, because its truth 
is based on the nature of the iiroposition. From this priucqdc, 
therefore, the first figure and its moods admit of an immediate de¬ 
duction ; it is thus Only a question whether the other figures arc 
incapable [cai)ablo (^)] of such immediate deduction, or whether it 
is necessary previously to derive them through the first figure ? 
Our mode of notation shows that the latter is an [unnecessary] cir¬ 
cuit, because every variety of syllogism admits for itself a various 
notation, and because, in that case, the premises arc taken for what 
they actually are. Consequently, every figure, like the first, has its 
own probation,—a probation drawn exclusively from the natures of 
the propositions. The whole matter is reduced to thi.s,— Whether 
a notion, tvhollg or in paid, is, or, wholly or in part, is not, under 
a second ; and whether, again, this second, wholly or in part, ‘is, 
or, wholly or in part, is not, under a third. All else inoceeds only 
on the interchange of c(iuiva]ent modes of expression,—the figured, 
namely, and those which ai’e not figured. And this interchange 
we may style translating, since the figured modes of expres.sion may 
be regarded as a special language, serving the purpose of a nota¬ 
tion. We have above (§ 220), g,fter all the syllogistic modes were 
discovered and denoted, adduced tkc Dictum de Omni et Nullo, 
but only historically, since our manner of determining the syllogis¬ 
tic moods is immediately founded on the nature of the 2 )ropositions, 
from which this Dictum is only ^a consequence. Moreover, this 
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consequence is special, resting, as it does, on the notions of Species 
and Genera. Wherefore, its validity only extends so far as pro¬ 
positions can be recalled to these notions; as, for example, in 
the First Figure. In the Second, the notion of Difference emerges; 
and in the Third, the notion of Example. If we, therefore, would 
have special dicta for the several Figures, in that case it would 
follow, and, at the same time, become manifest that the middle 
term of a syllogism, considered for itself, expresses, in the First 
Figure, a principle [of Ascription or Procreation^ ; in the Second, 
Difference; in the Third, an Example; and in the Fourth, the 
principle of Reciprocity. 

1. For the First Figure. Dictum de Omni et Nullo. What is 
true of all A, is true of every A. 

2. For the Second Figure. Dictum de Diverso. Things which 
are different, are not attributes of each other. 

3. For the Third Figure. Dictum de Exemjilo. When we find 
things A which are B, in that case some A are B, 

4. For the Fourth Figure. Dictum de Reciproco. I. If no M 
is B; then no B is this or that M. II. If C is [or is not] this or 
that B; in that case some B ai-e [or arc not] C.” 

XII.— Platnee. 

Platner, Philosophische Aphorismen, 3d ed., 1793.—Part I., § 
544, conformed to his Lehrbuch der LoyikundMetaphysih, 1795, 
§ 227. “ The reason why the predicate belongs to the subject is in 

all possible syllogi.sms this,—because the subject stands in a relation 
of subordination with, [is either higher or lower than], a third 
notion to which the predicate belongs. Consequently, all inference 
proceeds on the following rule :—If the subject of the [concluding] 
judgment stand in a relation of subordination with a third notion, 
to which a certain predicate pertains ; in that case, this predicate 
also pertains to the same judgment, affirmatively or negatively.” 

In his note on this Aphorism, Platner (Lehrbuch) admits—“My 
fundamental rule is only at fault in the second Aristotelic figure, 
which, however, is no genuine figure; because here, in the pre¬ 
mises, the subject and predicate have changed places,” &c. In the 
2d edition of his Aphorisms (1784) he had adopted the principle of 
Identity with the same third, as he has it: “In what extension 
or proportion (Maasse) two notions are like or unlike to a third. 
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in the same eoctension or proportion are they like or unlike each - 
other.” (§ 628.) 

Philosophische Aphorismen, Pai’t I., third edition, 1793, 

§ 568, compared with second, 1784, § 672-676.—“ Nevertheless, 
each of these grammatical figures of syllogism has its peculiar 
adaptation in language for the dialectical application of proofs; 
and the assertion is without foundation, that the first is the most 
natural. Its u.se is only more appropriate, when we intend to show, 
—that a predicate pertains \or does not pertaiii] to a subject in 
virtue of its class. More naturally than in the first, do wo show, 
in the second, the difference of things apparently similar; and in 
the third, the similarity of apparently different things. The 
fourth figure, [it is .said in the second edition], on account of the 
position of its terms, is always mmatural in language.” 

Philosophische Aphorismen, Part I., last edition, 1793, § 561.— 

“ The principle of the first figure is the Dictum de Omni et Ntdlo.” 

§ 564.—" Touching the other figure, [the third, for in this edi¬ 
tion Platner abolishes, in a logical relation, the second], its special 
principle is the following rule :— What belongs to the subordinate, 
that, since the subordinate is a part of the universal, belongs also 
in part {jmrticularly) to the universal.” 

In the second edition, 1784, the second figiire is recognised, 
and, with tlie third, obtains its special law. 

§ 659.—“ The principle of the second figure is;— Tf two notions, 
wholly or in part, are opposite to a third, so are they also, wlvolly 
or in part, opposite to each other.” 

§ 664.—“The principle of the third figure is :— What can be 
particularly affirmed or denied of a subaltern sjwcies, that also, 
in so far as such subaltern species is part of a genus, 'may be 
particularly affjjrmed or denied of the genus.” 

Philosophische Aphorismen. Part I., § Note.—“ In 

general, logicians treat the subject as if it were necessarily subordi¬ 
nated to the predicate. It may, however, on the contrary, be the 
higher notion, and the predicate thus be subordinated to it. This 
is the case in aU particular propositions where the predicate is not 
an attribute of the genus, but an .accident of the subject. For 
instance,— Some creatures are animals; here the subject is the 
higher: Some men are imperfect; here the higher is the predi¬ 
cate. We must not, therefore, in our syllogistic, thus enounce the 

VOL. II. * ’ 2 E 
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fundamental rule of reasonings,— If the subject he subordinated to 
a third notion, but with or in the relation of subordination with 
a third notion." 

XIII.— Fries. 

Fries, System der Logik, § 56.—“The species of categorical syl¬ 
logisms are determined by the ^^^ariety of relations in which three 
notions may stand to each other, so that a syllogism may be the 
result. 

“ These relations may be thought as three. 

“ Case I.—Three notations are reciprocally subordinated in gra¬ 
dation, so that the second is subordinated to the first, but super- 
ordinated to the third. 

“ Case II.—Two notions are subordinated to a third. 

1 

“ Case III.—Two notions are superordinated to a third.® 

“ When, in these cases, is a syllogism possible ? 

§ 57.—“ In all the three cases, the syllogisms are equally valid, 
for they are founded on the general laws of the comiection of 
notion.s. 

“ They all follow, to wit, from the relation of a whole sphere to 
its parts, which lies in the Dictum de Omni et Nullo. The piin- 
ciples for the three mentioned cases are thus :— 

“ For the first,— The part (C) of the part (B) lies in the whole 
(A), and what (A) lies out of the whole (B), lies also out of the 
part (C). 

“ For the second,— What {A or some A) lies out of the whole (B), 
lies also'out of its parts (C). 

“For the third,— If a part (B) lie in two wholes (A and C), in 
that case these have a part in common ; and if a part (B) lie in a 
whole (C), but out of another whole (A), in that case the first (C) 
has a part out of the other (A). 

“ The first case alone coincides immediately with the perfect de¬ 
claration of a syllogism,—that a case is therein determined by a 
rule. For the third case, therefore, our two declarations of a 
major premise,—that it is the rule, and that it contains the major 
term, —do not coincide, seeing that here the minor term may be 
forthcoming in the rule. On*this account, the arrangement of the 

• [See Jordano Bruno (in Denzinger, § 237, p. 163]. 

Loffik, t. ii., p. 269). Stattler, Logica, 
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first case is said to be the only regvkiv, and the others are reduced. 
to it. That this reduction is easily possible, we may in general 
convince ourselves, by reflecting that eveiy syllogism requires a 
general rule as premise, and that the other cases are only distin¬ 
guished from the first by the converted arrangement of the propo¬ 
sitions. But as all propositions may be either purely converted or 
purely counterposed, consequently the two last cases can at most 
so far deviate from the first, that they are connected with the first 
case only through reversed {gegentheilige) notions. 

§ 57 b. “ The doctrine of the several species of categorical syllo¬ 
gisms, as regulated by the forms of their judgments, is at bottom 
an empty subtlety; for the result of all this circuity is oidy, that, in 
eveiy categorical syllogism, a case is determined by a rule, and this 
is already given in the law, that, in every reasoning one premise 
must be universal. The scholastic logic treats of this doctrine 
only in so far as the species of syllogism arc determined by the 
forms of judgment, and thereby only involves itself in long gram¬ 
matical discussions. Aristotle has been falsely reproached for 
overlooking the fourth figure, he only having admitted three. Bor 
Aristotle jiroceeds, precisely as I have here done ; only on the rela¬ 
tion of notions in a syllogism, of which there are possible only our 
three cases. His error lies in this,—that he did not lay a general 
rule at the root of every figure, but, with a prolixity wholly useless, 
in determining the moods of the several figures, details each, 
even of the illegitimate, and demonstrates its illegitimacy. This 
prolixity has been too often imitated by other logicians, in the 
attempts at an evolution of the moods. Kant, goes too far, in de¬ 
nouncing this whole doctrine as a mere grammatical subtlety. The 
distinction of the three cases is, however, a logical distinction; and 
his assertion, that the force of inference in the other two is wholly 
derived from that of the first case, is likewise not correct. I mani¬ 
festly, however, conclude as easily in the third case,—'A part 
which lies in two wholes, is a part common to both,’—as in the 
first,—‘The part of the part lies in the whole.’ The third case 
presents, indeed, the readiest arrangement for reasonings from the 
particular to the general, i. e., Ibr §yllogisms in the second figure 
according to our terminology. 

“ The scholastic doctrine of the four syllogistic figures and nine¬ 
teen moods of categorical syllogisms requires no lengthened illus- 
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tration. If the figures are determined by the arrangement of 
notions in the premises, then the following combination is exhaus-% 

tive. For the conclusion in all cases S-P [being supposed the 

same], the [terms or] notions stand: 

1) According to our first case, M-P 

S-M 

2) With converted major premise, P-M 

S-M 

3) With converted minor premise, M-P 

M-S 

4) Both premises converted, P-M 

M-S 

“ Should we therefore simply convert both premises in a syllo¬ 
gism of the first figure, we are able to express it in all the figures. 
Let the notions given be fireproofs lead, metal, there then follows 
the conclusion— Some metal is not fireproof—horn the premises :— 

In the First Figure — No lead is fireproof; 

Some metal is lead ; 

In the Second Figure— Nothine/ fireproof is lead ; 

Some metal is lead ; 

In the Third Figure— No lead is fireproof ; 

All lead is metal; 

In the Fourth Figure— Nothing fireproof is lead. 

All lead is metal. 

“ It is here apparent that the three first figures are our three 
cases; but the fourth we did not employ, as it contains no peculiar 
relations or notions, but only under our first case superordinates, 
and then subordinates a middle term. This manner of enunciating 
a syllogism is thus only possible, where we are competent, through 
conversions, to transmute the arrangement of the first figure into 
that of the fourth. Now this happens : 1] If we convert the con¬ 
clusion S-P into P-S, since then the major and the minor 

terms, as also the major and minor premises, change names; or, 2] 
If both premises allow of an immediate conversion, so that the one 
remains universal; for then the converted propositions contain the 
same thoughts as those given, and, consequently, estabKsh the same 

conclusion.” ^ 

• • 

[Objections to Fries’ doctrine of figure—1°, Only applies to aflSr- 
matives; 2°, Only the arrangement of the results of a successful 
comparison, and takes no heed of the comparisons that may have 
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been fruitless, (the illegitimate moods) ; 3°, Takes account of only 
one subordination, for, in second and third cases, in each there is 
a reciprocal subordination in Extension and Comprehension.] 

XIV and XV.— Kbug and Beneke—their Doctrines of 
Syllogism criticised. 

The authority of the two following philosophers, who conclude 
this series, is rather negative than positive ; inasmuch as they 
both concur in proving, that the last attempts at a reformation of 
the Syllogistic Theory proceed on a wholly different ground from 
that on which, I think, this alone can be accomplished. These two 
philosophers are Krug and Beneke; for, beside them, I am aware 
of no others by whom this has been attempted. 

Krug was a disciple of the Klkntian school, Kant's immediate 
successor in his Chair of Logic and Metaphysics at Kcenigsberg, 
and, subsequently. Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Lcipsic. He is distinguished, not only as a voluminous writer, but 
as a perspicuous and acute thinker ; and his peculiar modification 
of the Kantian system, through a virtual return to the pilnciple of 
Common Sense, is known, among the German theories, by the 
name of Synthetism. His Logic, (the first part of his System of 
Theoretical Philosophy), was published in 1806, and is one of the 
best, among the many excellent, treatises on that science, which we 
owe to the learning and ability of the Germans. (I have before me 
the fourth edition, that of 1833.) Krug propounded a new theory 
of syllogistic; but the novelty of his .scheme is wholly external, 
and adds only fresh complication to the old confu.sion. It has, 
accordingly, found no favour among subsequent logicians. 

Passing over the perverse ingenuity of the principles on whicli 
the whole doctrine is founded, it is enough to state, that Krug dis¬ 
tributes the syllogistic moods into eight classes. Of these the first, 
(which, with some other logicians, he cou.siders not as a figure at all, 
but as the pure, regular, and ordinary form of reasoning), corre¬ 
sponds to the First Figure of the Aristotelico-Scholastic distribu¬ 
tion. The other seven classes, ^s so many impure, irregular, and 
extraordinary forms, constitute, (on* the analogy of Rhetoric and 
Grammar), so many figures. Of these, the new is only the old 
First Figure, the minor premise, in extension, being stated before 
the major. Krug, like our other.modern logicians, is not aware 
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that this was the order in which the syllogism was regularly cast, 
in common language, by the Greeks, by the Arabians, by the Jews, 
and by the Latins prior to Boethius.® The old and new first figures 
are only a single figure, the syllogism being drawn in the counter 
orders of breadth and of depth. A mood in these orders, though 
externally varying, is intrinsically,—is schematically,—the same. 
Krug’s distinction of his new first figure is, therefore, null. Thus, 
Barama is Barbara; Caleme is Celarent; Dirami is Darii; Firemo 
is Ferio. Nor is his discrimination of the other six better founded. 
His new (the old) Second, and his Fifth Figures, are also one. 
The latter is precisely the same with the former; Fimeso is 
Festino, and Fomaco is Baroco. In one case, (under Gamestres), 
Krug adopts, as alone right, the conclusion rejected by the logi¬ 
cians. In this, he and they are* in fact, both wrong ; though in 
opposite ways. Each mood, in the second, (as in the third), figure, 
has two indifferent conclusions ; and the .special one-sided practice 
of the former is only useful, as gainsaying the general one-sided 
precept of the latter. The same objection applies to Krug’s new 
(the old) Thii’d, in connection with his Sixth Figure. They are 
one; Baroco is Bocardo, Fapimo is Felapton, and Fisemo is 
Ferison. In two cases, (under Bisamis and Bocardo), Krug has 
recognised the repudiated conclusion. Krug (§ 109) has, how¬ 
ever, committed an error in regard to Bocardo. He gives, as its 
example, the following syllogism, in which, for brevity, I have 
filled up the quantifications : 

“ Some animals are not [any] viviparous ; 

AH animals are [soine) organised thinr/s ; 

Therefore, some organised things are not [any] viviparous." 

In a note, he adds: “ The conclusion should here be :—‘ There¬ 
fore, some things which are not viviparous are [some] organised.' 
And this is seen also by reduction. We have, however, followed 
the arbitrary precept of the logicians, that the extreme in the 
second proposition should stand subject in the conclusion; although 
it be here indifferent, which extreme becomes the subject. The 
conclusion is only changed into dnothcr quality." Only changed 
into another quality! Only an affirmative conclusion from a 
negative premise ! The legitimate inference is :— 


o See abov^e, p. 403 .—Ed. 
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“ Therefore, no viviparous is some organic ; ” or, 

“ Therefore, any viviparous is not some organic." 

Bachmann, {Logik, § 3 35), another eminent logician, has erred 
with Krug. A particular predicate in a negative proposition, seems 
indeed one of the last difficulties for reformed logic. Krug’s new 
(the old) Fourth Figure bears a corresponding relation to his 
Seventh. He is right, certainly, in abolishing all the moods of the 
fourth figure, except Fesapo and Fresiso ; and, from his point of 
view, he is hardly to be blamed for not abolishing these like\^isc, 
along with the correlative moods, Fapesmo and Frisesmo, and, 
with them, his seventh figure. Finally, rejecting the scholastic 
doctrine of Reduction, he adopts, not without sundry perverse 
additions, Kant’s plan of accomplishing the same end; so that 
Krug’s conversive and contrapositive and transpositive interpola- 
tion.s, by which he brings back to propriety his sevenfold figured 
aberrations, are merely the substitution of one “ false subtlety ” for 
another. He, and Bachmann after him, renounce, however, " the 
crotchet of the Aristotelians,” in making the extreme of the prior 
premise the predicate, always, of the conclusion, in the first and 
second figures; and, though both do this partially and from an 
erroneous point of view, their enunciation, such as it is, is still 
something. 


Professor Beneke, of Berlin, is the last to whom I can refer, 
and in him we have, on the point in question, the final result of 
modern speculation. This acute and very original metaphysician 
stands the uncompromising champion of the philosophy of experi¬ 
ence, against the counter doctrine of transcendentalism, in all 'its 
forms, now prevalent in Germany ; and, among the other depart¬ 
ments of mental science, he has cultivated the theory of reasoning, 
with great ability and success. In 1832 appeared his Lehrbuch 
der Logik, &c.; in 1839, his Syllogismorum Analyticorum Ori- 
gines et Ordo Naturalis, «&c.; and in 1842, his System der Logik, 
&c., in two volumes. In Lo^ic, Beneke has devoted an especial 
share of attention to the theory aqd distribution of Syllogism ; but 
it is precisely on this point, though always admiring the ingenuity 
of his reasonings, that I am compelled overtly to dissent from his 
conclusions. 
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The Syllogistic of Beneke is at once opposed, and correspondent, 
to that of Krug ; there is an external difference, but, without imi¬ 
tation, an internal similarity. Instead of erroneously multiplying 
the syllogistic figures, like the Leipsic philosopher, the philosopher 
of Berlin ostensibly supersedes them altogether. Yet, when con¬ 
sidered in essence and result, both theories agree, in being, and 
from the same side, severally, the one an amplification, the other 
an express doubling, of the nineteen scholastic moods. In this, 
both logicians were unaware, that the same had been, long ago, 
virtually accomplished in the progress of the science; neither con¬ 
sidered, that the amplification he proposed was superficial, not to 
say mistaken; and that, instead of simplicity, it only tended to 
introduce an additional perplexity into the study. Beneke has the 
merit of more openly relieving •the opposition of Breadth and 
Depth, in the construction of the syllogism; and Krug, though on 
erroneous grounds, that of partially renouncing the old error of 
the logicians in regard to the one syllogistic conclusion, in the 
second and third figures. But, in his doctrine of moods, Beneke 
has, I tliink, gone wrong in two opposite ways : like Krug, in his 
arbitrary multiplication of these forms ; like logicians in general, 
in their arbitrary limitation. 

In regard to the former,—the counter quantities of Breadth and 
depth do not discriminate two mood.s, but merely two ways of 
stating the same mood. Accorduigly, we do not multiply the 
moods of the first figure, to which alone the principle applies, by 
casting th.em in the one dependency and in the other; we only 
show, that, in that figure, every single mood may be enounced in a 
twofold order, more german, the one to the quantity of extension, the 
other to the quantity of intension. An adequate notation ought, 
equally and at once, to indicate both. But in reference to the 
second and third figures, the case is worse. For in them we have 
no such dependency at all between the extremes ; and to double 
their moods, on this principle, we must take, divide, and arbitrarily 
appropriate, one of the two indifferent conclusions. But, as every 
single mood of these figures has a double conclusion, this division 
cannot be made to difference th^ir plurality. If Professor Beneke 
would look {instar omnium) into Apuleius or Isidorus, or, better 
than either, into Blemmidas, he will find all his new moods, (not. 
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of course, those in the fourth figure) stated by these, as by other 
ancient logicians; who, however, dreamed not that the mere acci¬ 
dental diflerence of, what they called, an aimlytic and synthetic 
enouncement, determined any multiplication of the moods them¬ 
selves. 

In the latter respect. Dr Beneke has only followed his predeces¬ 
sors ; I, therefore, make no comment on the imperfection. But, in 
accomplishing what he specially proposes, whilst we do not find 
any advancement of the science, we find the old confusion • and 
intricacy replaced by another, perhaps worse. To say nothing of 
his non-aboKtion of the fourth figure, and of bis positive failures 
in doubling its moods ; the whole process is carried on by a series 
of arbitrary technical operations, to supersede which must be the 
aim of any one who would recoiJcile Logic with nature. His new 
(but which in reality are old) amplifications are brought to bear 
(I translate his titles) through " Commutations of the Premises,— 
by Subalternation,—by Conversion,—by Contraposition ; ” and “of 
the Major,—of the Minor,”—in fact of both premises, (e. g. Fesapo, 
&c.). And so diflScult are these processe.s, if not so uncertain the 
author’s language, that, after considerable study, I am still in doubt 
of his meaning on more points than one. I am unable, for ex¬ 
ample, to reconcile the following statements;—Dr Beneke repeatedly 
denies, in conformity with the common doctrine, the universal 
quantification of the predicate in affirmative propositions ; and yet 
founds four moods upon this very quantification, in the conver¬ 
sion of a universal affirmative. This is one insolubility. But there 
arises another from these moods themselves (§ 28-.31). For, if we 
employ this quantification, we have moods certainly, but not of the 
same figure with their nominal correlatives; whereas, if wo do not, 
simply rejecting the pemiission, all slides smoothly,—we have the 
right moods in the right figure. This, again, I am unable to solve. 
Dr Beneke’s duplication of the moods is also in sundry cases only 
nominal; as is seen, for example, in Ferio 2, Fesapo 2, and Fre- 
siso 2, which are forms, all, and in all respects, identical I must 
protest also against his viole^^ce to logical language. Thus, he 
employs everywhere “ non omne,” ‘‘ non omnia,” “ alle sind nicht,” 
&c., which is only a particular, (being a mere denial of omnitude), 
for the absolute or universal negative, “ nullum,” “ nulla,” “ kein 
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ist,” no, none, not any, &c., in opposition both to principle, and to 
the practice of Aristotle and succeeding logicians. 


[XVI.—Tmtrs. 

Gottlieb Gerhard Titius, Ars C'ogitandi, sive Scientia Cogita~ 
tionum Cogitantium, Cogitationihus Necessaris Instructa et a 
PeregHnis Liberata. Leipsite, 1723, (first edition, 1701). 

Titius has been partially referred to by Sir W. Hamilton, as 
having maintained the doctrine of a Quantified Predicate. See 
above, p. 312. His theory of the Figure and Mood of Syllogism 
is well deserving of notice,—^proceeding, as it does, on the applica¬ 
tion of that doctrine. This theory is principally contained in the 
following extracts from his Ars Cogitandi, which show how closely 
he has approximated, on several fundamental points, to the doc¬ 
trines of the N'ew Analytic."* 

Titius gives two canons of syllogism:— 

X Affirmative. “ Quaecunque conveniunt in uno tertio, ilia 
etiam, juxta mensuram illius convenientise, inter se conveniunt.” 

II. Negative. “ Qumcimque pugnant in certo aliquo tertio, ilia, 
juxta mensuram illius disconvenientiae, etiam inter se pugnant.” 
C. ix. §§ 30, 27. 

The following relates to his doctrine of Figure and Mood, and 
to the special rules of Syllogism, as commonly accepted :— 

C. X. §_ i. “ Sic igitur omnium Syllogismonim formalis ratio in 
genuina medii termini et praedicati ac subjecti Conclusionis colla- 
tione consistit; earn si dicere velis fonroam essentialem, aut figu- 
ram generalenv vel comnmnem, non valdo reluctabor. 

§ ii. “ Praeter earn vero Peripatetici Figiiras ex pecuUari medii 
termini situ adstruunt, ea ratione ut Primam figuram dicant, in 
qua medius terminus in Majore est subjectum, in Minore Praedica- 
tum, Seoundam, ubi idem bis praedicati, et Tertiam, ubi subjecti 
locum bis subit. Galenus adjecit Quartam primae contrariam, in 
qua medius terminus in majore est praedicatum, in minore subjec¬ 
tum, quam pluribus etiam exposuit' Autor. Art. Cog. p. 3, c. 8. 


» For Titius’doctrine of a Quantified thetical Syllogism, see above, pp. 312, 
Predicate, its application to the Conver- 274, 375 .—Ed. 
sion of Propositions and to the Hypo- ^ 
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§ iii “ Caeterum illae figurse tantum sunt acddentales, ab iisque 
vis eoncludendi non dependet. Quodsi tamen quis diversum medii 
termini situm attendendum esse putet, turn nec Quarta figura negli- 
genda esse videtur, licet earn Peripatetici nonnulli haut curandam 
existiment, vide Ulman. Synops. Log. 1. 3, c. 2, p. J 64. 

§ iv. “Interim Prima cteteris magis naturalis ex eo videri 
potest, quod Subjectum et Prsedicatum Conclusionis in Pnemissis 
suam retineat qualitatem, cum in secunda et tertia alterum quali- 
tatem suam exuere, in quarta vero utrumque earn deponere debeat. 

§ V. “ Postea in unaquaque figura, pro ratione quantitatis et quali- 
tatis propositionum, pcculiares Modi adstruuntur, ita quidem ut 
Primfe figuras Quatuor, totidem Secundm, Tertise sex attribuantur, 
ox quibus etiam debite variatis Quarta quinque accipiat, prout ilia 
passim cum vocabulis memoriallbus recenseri solent, ut ilia quidem 
hue transcribere opus non sit, vide Autor, Art. Cogit., p. 3, c. 6, 
6, 7, 8. 

§ vi. “Non opus esse istis figuris et modis ad dijudicandam 
Syllogismorum bonitatem, ex monito § 3, jam intelligi potest. 
Quomodo tamen sine iis bonitas laudata intelligi queat, id forte 

non adeo liquidum est.. 

§ vii. “Non diu hie quaerenda sunt remedia : Observetur forma 
essentialis sen figura communis, ac do veritate Syllogism! recto 
judicabitur. Applicatio autem hirjus moniti non est difiicilis, nam 
primo rcspiciendum ad conclusionem, deinde ad medium terminum, 
quo facto etiam judicari potest, an ejus et terminorum conclusionis 
coUatio in prmmissis recto sit instituta nec ne. 


§ ix. “ De csetero uti anxie jam non inquiram, an omnis bene 
eoncludendi ratio nnmero modorum denario circumscribatur, 
quod quidem juxta aKpi^etav mathematicam demonstrasse videri 
vult Autor. Art. Cog. p. 3, c. 4, ita id haut admiserim, quod illi 
modi, quos vulgo laudant, Primse, Secundse aut Tertiae figune pne- 
cise sint assignandi, licet hoc itidem acumine mathematico se de¬ 
monstrasse putet dictus Autor. d. 1. c. 5 seqq. 

§ X. “ Cum enim quaevis pfopo^sitio possit convert!, modo quan- 
titas prsedicati probe ob,servetur, hinc necessario sequitur, quod 
quivis Syllogismus, adhibita propositionum conversione, in quavis 
figura possit proponi, ex quo non potest non sequalis modorum 
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iiumems in nnaquaquo figura oriri, licet illi non ejusdem semper 
suit quantitatis. 

§ xi. “ Operas pretium non est prolixe per omnia Syllogismorum 
singulis figuris adscriptorum exempla ire, sufficiat uno assertionem 
illustrasse, v. gr. in prima figura, modo Barbara hie occurrit Syllo- 
gismus apud d. Autor. c. 5. 

O. Sapiens subjidtur voluntati Dei, 

O. Uonestus est sapiens, 

E. 0. Imiestus subjidtur voluntati Dei. 

§ xii. “ Hunc in secunda figura ita proponere licet: 

Qui(lam,qui subjidtur voluntati Dd, est omnis sapiens, 

Omnis honestus est sapiens, 

E. Omnis honestus subjidtuf voluntati Dei, 

ratio concludendi manet eadem, sapiens enim et is qui subjidtur 
voluntati Dei, uniuntur in Majore, dcin sapiens et Honestus in 
Minore, ergo in conclusione idea sapientis et JEjus qui voluntati 
Dei subjidtur, quoque conveniunt. 

§ xiiL “ In tertia figura ita se habebit: 

0. Sapiens subjidtur voluntati Dei, 

Q, Sapiens est omnis honestus, 

E. 0. honestus subjidtur voluntati Dei, 

nee in hac concludendi ratione aliquid desiderari potest, nam me- 
dius terminus riniversaliter unitur cum conclusionis prmdicato, 
deinde, quantum sufficit, conjungitur cum ejusdem subjecto, seu 
Omni honesto, ergo subjectum et pnedicatum se quoque mutuo 
admittent. 

§ xiv. “ Cseterorum eadem est ratio, quod facile ostendi posset, 
nisi tricas illas vel scribere rel legere taediosum foret. Ex his 
autem sequitur, quod omnes reguloe spedales, quee modis vulgari- 
btis attemperatce vulgo dr<yu/mferuntur,fals(B sint, quod speciatim 
ostendere liceat. 

§ XV. “ In universum triplici modo impingitur, vel enim conclu- 
sio creditur absurda, quee talis non est, vel vitium est in materia, 
ac altera preemissarum falsa, vel adsunt quatuor termini, adeo- 
que absurditas conclusionis, si aliqua subest, nunquam ab ea causa 
dependet, quam referunt regulse. 
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§ xvi. “ Sed videamus distinctius, (1) major in prima figura 

semper sit univeralis. . 

§ xviL “ Inflectam hue cxemplum minus controversum, quod 
Autor, Art. Cog. p. 3, c. 7, in modo Disamis, tertias figurse, pro- 
ponit: 

Quidam impii in honore Jiahentur in mundo, 

Quidam vituperandi sunt omnes imini, 

E. quidam vituperandi in Iwnore liajbentur in mundo. 

§ xviii. “Hie habes primam figuram cum majore particUlari, 
optime iterum concludentem, nam licet medius terminus particu- 
lariter sumatur in majore, ejus tamen ille est capacitatis, ut in 
eodem convenientia prsedicati et subjecti ostendi queat, et nisi hoc 
esset, nec in tertia figura rite concludcretur. 

§ xix. “ Nec valde obsimt, quee vulgo illustrandae regulse addu- 
cuntur. Ex sententia Weis, in Log. p. i., lib. 2, c. 2, § 4, male ita 
concluditur: 

Q. animal volat, 

O. Leo est animal, 

E. Q. Leo volat, 

Verum si animal sumitur in minore sicut in majore, turn ilia falsa . 
est, si vero alio sensu, turn existunt quatuor termini; his ergo 
causis, non particularitati Majoris, vitiosa conclusio tribuenda. 

§ XX. “ Nam alias ita bene concluditur : 

Q. animal volat, 

0. avis est animal, (Ulud quoddam), 

E. 0. avis volat, 

nam licet medius terminus particularis sit, tantso tamen est latitu- 
dinis, ut cum utroque Conclusionis termino possit uniri. 

§ xxi. “ Porro (2) Minor semper sit affirmans. Sed quid desi- 
derari potest in hoc Syllogismo: 

0. Homo est animal rationale, 

Leo non est homo, 

E. non est animal rationale 1 

et nonne ilia ratio concludendi manifesto bona est, quae subjectum 
et prasdicatum, quae in certo teftio non conveniunt, inter se quoque 
pugnare contendit? 

§ xxii. “ Sed ais, mutemus paululum Syllogismum et absurditas 
conclusionis erit manifesta: 
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0. Homo eat animal, 

Leo non eat lurnio, 

E. Leo non eat animal t 

Verum si terminus animalis in Conclusione perinde sumitur, sicut 
suppositus fuit in majore, nempe particviariter, turn conclusio est 
verissima; si autem aliter accipiatur, turn evadunt quatuor termini, 
quibus adeo, non negationi Minoris, absurditas conclusionis est 
imputanda, quse observatio in omnibus exemplis qum hie objici 
possunt et solent, locum habet. 

§ xxviii. “ Sed revertamur ad regulas vulgares ! Nimirum (3) 
In secunda figura major sit universalis. Verum cur non ita 
liceat concludere : 

Quulam dives est S('xo, 

Quidam Germanua est omnia Saxo, 

E. Qiiidam German us est dives 1 

quod argumentum Weis. 1. 2, c. 4, § 2, intuitu tertise figurm pro- 
ponit. 

§ xxix. “ Argumenta, quae fallerc videntur, v. gr. quod Weisius 
1. 2, c. 3, § 3, profert: 

Quidam homo est sapiens, 

NuUiis stultua est sapiens, 

E. Nullus stultua est hmno, 

et similia, responsione, § 22, data eliduntur; nimirum conclusio vel 
non est absurda, si recte intelligatur, vel adsunt quatuor termini, 
quibus adeo, non particularitati majoris, vitium est imputandum. 

§ XXX. “ Amplius (4) Ex puris affirmativis in secunda figura 
nihil concluditur, sed minim foret, si ilia concludendi ratio falleret, 
quse fundamentum omnium Syllogismorum affirmativorum tam 
evidenter prae se fert! Hoc argumentum utique formaliter bonum 
est: 

Omnia sapiens sua sorte est contentus, 

Paulas sua sorte est contentus, 

E. Paulas est sapiens. 

§ xxxi. “ Sed fallunt multa argnmenta, v. gr. Weisio d. c. 3, § 
3, adductum : ' 

Omnis lepus vivit, 

Tu vivis, 

E. Tu es lepus, 
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verum non fallunt ob affirmationem prsemissarum, sed quia v*el 
minor falsa est, si soil, praedicatum accipiatur eodem sensu, quo in 
Majors sumtum est, vel quia adsunt quatuor termini, si praedicatum 
Minoris particulariter et alio sensu accipiatur. 

§ xxxii. “ Non possunt etiam vulgo diffiteri, quin ex puris affir- 
mativis aliquando quid sequatur, verum id non vi formce sed ma- 
terioe fieri causantm’, vide Ulman. Log. 1. 3, c. 3, § 4. Haec vero 
est petitio principii, nam quae conveniunt in uno tertio, ilia etiam 
inter se convenire debent, idque non fortnito, sed virtute nnionis 
laudatae, seu beneficio formae. 

§ xxxiv. “ In tertia figura (5) Minor semper sit affirtnans. 
Ego tamen sic recte concludi posse arbitror; 

Quoddam laudandum est omnis virtus. 

Nullum laudandum est quoedam mngnificentia, 

E qucedam magnificentia non est virtus. 

§ XXXV. " Nec valde urgent exempla opposita Weisius d. 1. 2, c. 
4, § 2, hoc affert: 

Omnis homx> amhulat, 

Nidlus homo est parcus, 

E. quidam parctis non amhulat, 

nam recurrit responsio § 22 data, quae vel conclusionem falsam 
non esse, vel causam falsitatis a quatuor terminis dependere osten- 
dit, quae etiam locum haberet, licet conclusionem universalem, 
Nidlus porous amhulat, assumas. 

§ xxxvi. “ Tandem (6) In tertia figura conclusio semper sit 
particularis. Verum SyUogismum cum conclusione universali, 
jam exhibui § 13, in Exeinplis autem quae vulgo afferuntur, v. gr. 

Omnis senator est honoratus, 

Omnis senator est homo, (quidam soil.), 

E. omnis homo est honoratus, 

vide Weis. d. 1 2, c. 4, § 3, occurrunt quatuor termini, (nam homo, 
in minore particulariter, in conclusione universaliter sumitur), qui 
adeo veram absurdae conclusioiiis causam, ac simul regulae vulgaris 
falsitatem ostendunt. 

§ xxxvii. “ Ilia autem omnia, quae contra vulgares regulas 
hactenus disputavimus, non eo pertinent, quasi rationem conclu- 
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dendi rejiciendis rcgulis hinc inde confectam comtnendemus, ita 
ut in demonstrationibiis eadem uti, ant valde delectari debeamus. 
Quin Omni potius eo spectanfc, ut Peripateticos, qui formam Syllo- 
gismorum essentialem vel omnino non vel nimis frigide exponunt, 
in explicandis etiain eorum figuris accidentalibus, falli probarem. 

§ xxxix. “ Atque ex hactenus dictis etiam intelligi potest, quae 
nostra de Redwtione sit sententia. Nimirum ex nostris hypotbe- 
sibus ilia nihil aliud cst, quam Syllogismorum per omnes quatuor 
Jiguras accidentales, salva semper conclusive, facta variatio. 

§ xl. “ Pertinet igitur ilia tantum ad Frcemissa, Syllogismus 
enim semper ut instrumentum veritatis inquirendse considerari, 
adeoque qumstio probanda, quae semper immobilis sit, nec, prout 
visum est, varietur, praesupponi debet. 

§ xli. “ Reductionis unica Lex est, ut siinpliciter, juxta figurao 
indolem, propositiones convertamus, quod sine idla difficultate pro- 
cedit, dummodo quantitatem subjccti et praedicati debite confidere- 
mus, ceu ex iis quae de Conversione diximus satis liquet. 

§ xlii. “ Finis est, ut per ejusmodi variationem, terminorum 
miionem vel separationem eo accuratius iiitelligamus, hinc omnis 
utilitas reductioni non est abjudicanda, si enim recte instituatur, 
ingeuium quantitati propositionum observandae magis magisque 
assuescit, ac inde etiam in penitiorem formae essentialis intelligen- 
tiam provehitur. 

§ xliii. “ In vulgari Reductions, quae in libellis logicis passim 
exponitui:, vide Aut. Art. Cog. p. 3, c. 9, quaedam exempla repre- 
hendi non debent, quando v. g. Cesare ad Celarent reducitur, nam 
ibi simplici conversione alicujus propositionis defunguntur, juxta 
legem, quam § 41, reductioni dedimus. 

§ xKv. “ Sed si ab illis exemplis abeas, parura vel nihU est, 
quod in eadem laudari debeat, dum fere ex falsis hypothesibus 
omnis reductio oritur, nam conversio per contrapositionem prae- 
supponitur, quam tamen valde dubiam esse, supra ostendimus, 
praeterea peculiares modi in singulis figuris adstruuntur, ac omnis 
reductio ad primam figuram facienda esse existimatur, cum tamen 
idem Syllogismus per omnes figuras variari queat. 

§ xlv. “ Ipsa veto reductio nuUis legibus adstricta est, converti- 
tur Conclusio, transponuntur Praemissae, propositiones negativae 
mutantur in affirmativas, atque ita qiudvis tentatur, modo figura 
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intcnta obtineatur. Quo ipso puerilis error, quo Logica, pro arte 
concinnandi tres lineas, casque in varias formas mutandi habetur 
satis elucet. Inepta scientia est, quae in verbis disponendis, circum- 
agendis aut torquendis unice, occupatur. 

§ xlvi. “ Juxta hoeo igitiir, vulgari modo reducere, maximam 
partem niliil aliud est, quam errorem errore tegere, ingonia discen- 
tium torquere, ac magno conatu magnas nugas agere, inseitiainque 
in-ofessa opera ostenderc.”—^E d.] 


D. SYLI.OGISTIC MOODS. 

(Vol. I. p. 401.) 

(a) Direct and Indirect Moods. 

(1) Their Principle.—First and Fourth Figure. 

(See above, Vol. I., p. 42.3.) 

Direct and Indirect Moods,—princijde of.—That the two terms 
.should hold the same relation to each other in the conclu.sion, that 
they generally hold to the middle term in the premises. This de¬ 
termined by the Question. Tliis constitutes direct, immediate, 
natural, orderly inference. When reversed, by Conversion, there 
emerges indirect, mediate, unnatural, irregular inference. 

In the two last Figures, (Second and Third), the two terms hold 
the same relation to the middle term in the premises; ergo no 
indirect inference, but always two direct conclusions possible. 

In the first Figure, as the two terms aie subordinated to each 
other in the premises, one direet conclusion from prcmise.s, 
whether read in Extension or Comprehension, and, consequently, 
an indirect one also,—the First Figure being first figui'e in Exten¬ 
sive quantity; the Fourth Figure being first figure in Comprehen¬ 
sive quantity. Direct and indirect moods in each. 

1. Blunder about definition of major and minor terms by logi¬ 
cians, (for which Aristotle not responsible)," cause of fancy of a 
Fourth Figure, constituted by iildirect moods in comprehension. 

2. That predicate could have no prefinition, and, therefore, though 

o See Stahl, [.Vo^T'el Ajo'jwadrffSi’oHfs toijrapho alitte cvra Caspari Pomieri 
in Compendium Dialecticum T). Cunradi Prof. Pub. Jente. 16S6, Ad. L. iii. c. 
Ilorneii, nunc primum ex Aiuloris Ai'- tiii.] 

VOL. II. 2 P 
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they allowed its converse, the direct inference was not suflPered. 
This in Fapesmo, Frisesrao, (these alone, by some logicians, ad¬ 
mitted in the First Figure), and Fesapo and Fresison in Fourth or 
Comprehensive First." 

3. That major proposition, that which is placed first. 


Fourth Figure.—The First Figure, and that alone, is capable of 
being enounced in two orders, those of Breadth and of Depth. It 
is exactly the same .syllogism in either order; and, while the order of 
Depth was usually employed by the Greeks, Orientals, and older 
Latins, that of Breadth has been the common, if not the exclusive, 
mode of enouncement among the western logician.s, since the time 
of Boethius. In either form, tliere are thus four direct moods, 
and five indirect,—^in all nine moods ; and if the Figure be held to 
comprise the moods of either form, it will have eighteen moods, as 
in fact is allowed by some logicians, and, among others, by Men¬ 
doza, {Disp. Log. et Met. T. I. pp. 515, 516), Martianus Capella, 
{De Septeni AHihus Liheralihus, L. iv., De Dialectica, in cap. 
Quid sit Prcedicativus Syllogismus, (see above, p. 424), states 
and allows either form, but, like his contemporaries, Greek and 
Latin, he employs in his examples the order of Depth. 

Now, mark the caprice of the logicians of the west subsequent 
to Boethius. Overlooking entirely the four direct moods in the 
order of Depth, which they did not employ, as the conclusion 
would, ifi these cases, have been opposed to their own order ; they 
seized upon the five indirect moods of the order of Depth, as this 
afforded a conclusion corresponding to their own, and constituted 
it, thus limited, into a Fourth Figure. 

Did not make two forms of First Figure. 

An indirect conclusion is in subject and predicate the reverse of 
a direct; opposed, therefore, to the order of predication marked 
out by the premises which the direct conclusion exclusively follows. 

a I That fourtli Figure differs from first § 3, p. 29. Campanella, Phil. Rat. 
only by transposition of Premises,—held 'Dialect., Lib. ii. o. vi. art. xi. p. 391, 
by Derodon, Logica Reatituta, p. fiSfi. and art. iv. p 385, (1635). Ridiger, De 
Camerarius, Diaputationea Philoaophiae, Senau Veri etFalai, ii. 6, § 36. Crusius, 
Disp. i., qu. 13, p. 116. Caramuel, Eat. WegZur Oetciaaheit, Plat- 

et Real. Phi!., Disp. xii. p. 45. Irenicus, ner, Philoaophiache Aphoriamen, i. § 654, 
Integ. Phil., EUmenta Txigieea, Sect, iih p»267] 
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An indirect conclusion, (what the logicians have not observed),” is 
an inference from the direct conclusion, and, therefore, one mediate 
from the premises. 

(2) Moods op Fourth Fioure redressed. 

(Early Paper—previous to 1844. Later signs of quantity sub¬ 
stituted.— Ed.) 

I. BamaJip,—only Barbara with transposed premises and con¬ 
verted conclusion. 

(2) All irons are (some) metals ; 

(1) All metals are (some) minerals ; 

All irons are (some) minerals. 

(By conversion.) 

Some minerals «*•« (alt) irons. 


(Minerals), ■■ ■ ‘.(Metals), ■ — : (Irons). 
(Redressed) 



II. Calemes,—only Celarent with transposed premises and con¬ 
verted conclusion. 

(2) All snails are (some) molhtsca ; 

(1) aVb molltiscum is an// insect ; 

No snail is any i/isect. 

(By conversion) 

No i/isect is any snail. 



(Insect ): | ■■ : (Mollusciim), ■— : (Snail) 

(Redressed) 

III. Diraatis,—only Darii with transposed premises and con¬ 
verted conclusion. 


But see Contarenu'i, De Quasta P(r/ura ffyllog., Opera,, p. 236.— Ed. 
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(2) Some stars are {some or all) planets ; 

(1) All 2 >lanets are some things moving round sun ; 
Some stars are some things moving round sun ; 
(By conversion) 

Some things moving round sun are some stars. 
A,-- ,:B: —,0 



{Moving round Sun), -— : {Planets ):, ■■, {Stars) 

(Redressed) 


IV. Fesapo, [Felapos].“ « 

(2) No artery is any vein ; 

{V) All veins are {some) bloodvessels, 
No artery is {some) bloodvessel. 

(By conversion) 

Some bloodvessel is no artery. 



{Dloodvessels), 


mm ; ( Vein) : - 
(Redressed) 


: {Arteiy) 



V. Frcsison, [Frelilo.sJ. 

(2) No muscle is any nerve ; 

(1) Some nen<es are {some) expansion on hand ; 
No muscle is {some) ex 2 mnsioii on hand. 

(By conversion) 

Some expansion on hand is no muscle. 


B, 


C 


55iibi>rella, Opera Ixiyira, De Qiiarta versos premises and reduces to Fapesmo 
. pp. 118,119,125. Burgers- an indirect mood of First; thus violat- 

, Instit. Log., I,, ii. c. 7, 197, rc^ iiig the rule of that Figvire. 
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{Expansion on kamf), 


I, {^eriv ); — 
(Redressed) 


: {Muscle) 



(March 1846.)—My universal law of Fif^urcd Sy]logi.sm cxchulc.s 
the Fourth Figure.— What worse relation of subject and predicate 
subsists between either of two terms and a common third t^rni 
with which one, at least, is positively related ; that relation sub¬ 
sists between the two terms themselves. What relation, &c.; that 
relation, &c. Now, in Fourth Figure, this is violated; for the predi¬ 
cate and subject notions, relative to the middle term in the pre¬ 
mises, are in the conclusion turned severally into their opposites 
by relation to each other. This cannot, however, in fact be ; and, 
in reality, there is a silently suppressed conclusion, from which 
there is only given the converse, but the conversion itself ignored. 

Fourth Figure. Reasons against— 

1°, Could never directly, naturally, reach (a) Conclusion from pre¬ 
mise, or (b) Premises from quajbitum. 

2’’, All other figures conversion of premises of First, but, by 
conversion of conclusion, (as it is), no new figure. 

3°, All other figures have one conclusion Fourth a converted 
one, often different. 

(March 1850.)—Fourth Figure. The logiciaus who attempt to 
show the perversion in this figure, by speaking of higher and 
lower notions, are extra-logical. Logic knows nothing of higluT 
and lower out of its own terms ; and any notion may be subject 
or predicate of any other by the restriction of its extension. 
Logic must show the perversion in this Figure ex facie sylhyismi, 
or it must stand good On true reason, why no Fourth Figure, 
see Aristotle, Anal. Pr., L. i., c. 23, § 8, and Pacius, in Commen¬ 
tary. 

(March 1850.)— Fesapo and Fre^iso, (also Fapesmo, Frisesmo), 
proceed on the immediate inference, unnoticcil by logicians, that 
the quantities, ajjart from the terms, may, in propositions InA and 
AnI, be converted. 
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Averroes ou Prior A nalyticfs, B. i., Ch. 8. 

“ If we ask whether A be in C, and say that A is in C, because 
A is in B, and B in C ; in this case, there is a natural syllogism 
by general confession ; and this in the First Figure. 

“ In like manner, if we say that A is not in C, because B is in 

C, and B is not in A ; it is plain that we collect that conclusion by 
natural process; and this is the Second Figure, which is frequently 
found employed by men in their ordinary discourse. 

“ In like manner, also, if we say that A is in C, because A and C 
are in B; that syllogism is also natural to us, and is the Third 
Figure. But if we say A is in C, because C is in B, and B in A ; 
the reasoning is one which no one would naturally make ; for the 
reason that the quajsitum, (that is, 0 to be in A), does not hence 
follow,—the process being that in which we say A is in C, since A 
is in B, and B in 0 ; and this is something which thought would 
not perform, unless in opposition to nature. From this it is mani¬ 
fest, that the Fourth Figure, of which Galen makes mention, is not 
a syllogism on which thought would naturally light,” (&c.) There¬ 
after follows a digression against this figure. See also the same 
book, Ch. 23d, and the Epitome, by Averroes, of the same, Ch. i. 

(.3) Fourth Figure.—Authorities for and against. 

Admitted by— 

lldefonsus de Penafiel, Cursus Philofiophicits, Disjy. Summitl. 

D. iii. p. 39. G. Camcrarius, IJinput. Philos., F. i., q. xiii., p. 116. 

Port Royal Logic, p. iii. c. 8, and c. 4. llidiger, De Sensei Veri et 
Falsi, L.’ii., c. 6, § 36. Hauschius in Acta Erud. p. 470 rt seq. 
Lips. 1728. Noldius, Recognita, c. xii. p. 277. Ciak.an- 

thorpe, Logica, L. iii. c. xv. p. 191-, (omitted, but defended). 
Lambert, Neyies Organon, 1. § 237, et seep Hoffbauer, Analytik 
der Urtheile und Schliisse, § 138. Twesten, Logik, inshesondere 
die Analytik, § 110. Leibnitz, Opera, ii. 357; v. 405 ; vi. 216, 
217, ed. Dutens. Oddus de Oddis, (v. Contarenus, Non Dari 
Quart. Fig. Syll., Opera Omnia, p. 233, ed. Venet, 1589.) 

Eejected by— 

Averroes, In. An. Prior, L. i. c. 8. Zabarella, Opera Logica, 
De Quaita Fig. Syll., p. 102 et seq. Purchot, Instit. Phil. T. I. 
Log. P. iii. c. iii. p. 169. Molinaeus, Elementa Logica, L. i. 
a viii. Facciolati, Rudimenta ^^ogica, P. iii. c. iii. p. 85. Seay- 
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nus, Paraphrasis in Organ., p. 574. Timpler, Logicm Sgste7)ta,~ 
L. iv, c. i. qu. 13, p. 543. Plainer, Philosuphische Aphoi'ismen, 
I. p. 267. Burgersdicius, Instil. Log L. ii. c. vii. p. 105. Doro- 
don, Logica Restituta, p. 606. Wolf, Phil. Rat, § 343, et seq. 
(Ignored.) Hollmann, Logica, § 453, p. 569. Goclenius, Pro- 
blemata Logica, P. iv., p. 119. Keckermann, Opera, T. I, Sgst 
Log. Lib. iii., c. 4, p. 745. Arriaga, Cui’sus Philosophiciis, In 
Smnmulas, D. iii. § 5, p. 24. Aristotle, An. Prior, i. c. 23, 
§ 8 ; c. 30, § 1, (omitted). Jo. Picn.s Mirandulanus, Conclnsiones, 
Opera, p. 88. Melanchtlion, in 1st edition of Dialectic, L. iii., 
De Figin-atione, (1520), afterwards (1517), restored, (Henmanni, 
Acta, iii. 753). Cardinalis Caspar Contarenns, Rpistola ad Oddn7)i 
de Oddis, De Quart. Fig. Sgll. Ope7'a, p. 233 (1st ed., 1571). 
Trendelenburg, Fle77ienta Logica^ § 28, &c. Herbart, Lehrhuch 
rfer i/cw/iX’, Einleit., 3, § 71. Hegel, Fncgclopwdie,^ 187. Fries, 
Hgste77i der Logik, § 57 b. Griepenkerl, Leh/ bnch der Logik, § 
2!) et seq. Drobisch, Logik, § 77, p. 70. Wallis, Institutio Logical, 
L iii. c. ix. p. 179. 

(5) INDIRECT MOODS OF SECOND AND THIRD FIOURES.a 


From I (II. Fig.) 


1 

<Ocsare 

Reflex an / (I, 2, 0, 8, 9)/3 Ci'sarcs. 

ii. 

''Camestrea 

Reflexxm ; (2, 0, 8, 9.) Camostre, t’a- 
mestres, Faresmo, (only subaltern of 
Camestres) ; rejected (2), admitted 
(3, 6.) 


Festino 

Premises reversed; (2, 3,4, .5, C, 7,8,9.) 
Firesmo, Frigeros, 

IV. 

Baroco 

(III. Fig.) 

Premises reversed ; (2, .7, 7, 8, 9.) Bo¬ 
cardo, Moracof?, Foramcno. 


Darapti 

Reflexan; (I, 2, .3, 4, 10, 11.) 

ii. 

Felapton 

IVemises transposed; (I, 5, 0, 7, 8, 9, 
11.) Papeino, Fapelmos. , 

iii. 

rDisainis 

Reflexini; (4, 7, 10, 11.) 

iv, < 

kDatiai 

Reflexim ; (4, 7, 10, 11.) 

V. 1 

Bocardo 

Premises transposed ; (1, 7, 9,11.) Ba- 
^oco, MacojKjs, Danoreoc. 

vi. 

Ferison 

Premises transposed ; (4, 5, C, 7, 8, 9, 
11.) Frisemo, Fiseros. 

a The 

indirect Moods of 

the Fiist to the .authorities given on following 


Figure are universally admitted. —Fd. 

e The numbers nitliin brackets r^fer 
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(H. Fig.) 

Mart. Capella Oesarc, reflexim. 

Duns Scotus Ceaare and Camcstres, conclusions simp¬ 

ly converted; Festiuo and Baroco. 
Rejects (and rightly), what has since 
been called Faresmo, as a mere sub- 
altcni of Camostres (.1 n. tr. L. i. qu. 
2.3. Sec also Conimbricenses, In 
Arht. Dial. II. p. 302.) 


3. 

Lovanienses, (ir)3.5) 

Faresmo, Firesmo. 

4. 

Pacius, (1584) 

Firesmo (on An. Pr. L. i. c. 7, and rela¬ 
tive place of his Co7n. A nal.) 

5. 

Conimbricenses 

Record that indirect moods from Cesare 
and Camestres; and also Friseso, Bo- 
cardo were admitted by some “re- 
centiores” (11. p. 362.) 


Burgersdieius, (IC2C) 

Faresmo, Firesmo. 


Caramuel, (1G42) 

Moraeos, Frigesos. 


Sclieibler, (16.5:5) 

Ce.sares, C.unestres, Firesmo, Bocardo. 


Noldius, (1666) 

Cesares, Camestre, Firesmo, Forameno; 
(lie has for the direct mood Facrouo, 
in place of Baroeo.) 


(III. Fig.) 


J. 

Apulcius 

Darapti, I'eflexim. 

2-! 

[ (^assiodorus 

Do. 

3. 1 

1 Isodorus 

Do. 

4. 

, Duns Scotus 

Darapti, Disamis, and Datisi, their con¬ 
clusions simply converted; Felapton, 
Bocardo, Ferison, (JSup. An. Pr., L. 
i. <iu. 21.) 


LovaTiienses 

Fapemo, Frisemo (ib.) 


Pacius 

Fapemo, Frisemo (ib.) 


Conimbricenses 

Record that some “ rcccntiores” admit 
indirect moods from Darapti, Disa¬ 
mis, Datisi; also Fapesmo, Frisesmo, 
and Baroeo. 

^8. 

Burgersdieius 

Fapemo, Frisemo. 

'l). 

Caramuel 

Fapelmos, Macopos, Fiseros. 

10. 

Scheibler 

Admits them from Disamis, Datisi, Da¬ 
rapti, but not from those which con¬ 
clude particular negations. 

11. 

Noldius 

Danorcoc, (ho has for Bocardo Docam- 


roc), Frisemo, Fapemo, and what are 
converted from Darapti, Disamis, and 
Datisi without names. 


Darapti virtually two moods ; this 
inaiiitaiucd by Theophrastus. 
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Indirect moods are impossible in the Second and Thinl Figures, 
for what ai'e called indirect conclusions are only the direct conclu¬ 
sions. Mem., that in the Second Cesare and Camestres are vir¬ 
tually one ; wliilst in the Third Figure Darapti is virtually two, as 
Disamis and Datisi are one. 

For the particular ipiantification of the Predicate, u.scful illu.s- 
tration.s, as in the First fi’om Fa])e.smo, Fi-i.-'esino, or (in the pseudo 
Fourth) from Fesapo and Fresiso ; .so in the Second Figure from 
what have been called the indirect mood.s- of Figure II. 

Fie.UBB II. 

1. Bocardo. A , 


2. Fircsino. A , 


Figure III. 


:C 


:C 


1. Buroco. 


2. Fapemo. 


A, —;B,: 


A , ; B : 


2. Frisemo. 


A,- —,B:. 



(18.53.) Blunders of Logicians.—What have been called the 
Indirect Moods of the Second and Third Figures, ari.se only ftoni 
the erroncou.sly suppo.sed transposition of the j>remi.se.s ; and the 
Fourth Figure is made up of the rciilly indirect moods of the First 
Figure, with the premi.ses transposed. , 

(c) New Moods—Notes upon Taisee of SYLLO<iisMs.o 

Fig. I. vi.—Corvinus. {Im^titutiones Philosophiie Rationalis, 
17i2, § 540), says :—“ Tlicre sonustimes appears to be an inference 
from pure p.articulars. For example. Some learned are [^some\ 
ambitious men; some men are [all the] learned; therefore,some 

a See belojv, .A^ipcndix xi.—E d. 
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men are ambitious. But the minor proposition, although formally 
particular, involves, however, a universal, to wit, its converse,— All 
the learnedare[some'\ men, —which is equipollent.”—^Why not, then, 
scientifically enounce, (as I have done), without conversion, what 
the thought of the convertend already really and vulgarly involved? 

In all Figures. — I have been not undoubtful, whether the 
syllogisms of the class, in which the two premises, being the 
same, are mutually interchangeable, should be regarded as a single 
or as a double mood. Abstractly considered from all matter, the 
mood is single; for the two premises, however arranged, afford 
only a repetition of the same form. But so soon as the form is 
applied to any matter, be it even of a symbolical abstraction, the 
distinction of a double mood emeiiges, in the possible interchange 
of the now two distinguished premises. To the logicians this ques¬ 
tion was only presented in the case of Darapti (III. ii.); and on this 
they were divided. Aristotle (An. iV. i. c. 6, 6) contemplates 

only one mood; but his successor, Theojdirastus, admitted two, 
(Apuleius, De llab. Doctr. Platonis, L. iii. Op. p. 38, Elm). Aris¬ 
totle’s opinion was overtly preferred by Alexander, (ad locum, f. 30, 
cd. Aid. quoted above, p. 419), and by Apuleius, (1. c,); whilst tliat 
of Theoplirastus w'as adopted by Porphyry, in his lost commentary 
on the Prior Analytics, and, though not without hesitation, by 
Boethius, (De Syll. Categ. L. ii., Op. pp. 594, .598, GOl, 604). The 
otlier Greek and Roman logicians silently follow the master; from 
whom, in more modem times. Valla (to say nothing of others) only 
difi'ers, to reduce, on the counter-extreme, Oesare and Camestres, 
(II. ix. a, and x. b), and, he might have added, Disamis and Datisi, 
(III. iv. v.), to a single mood, (De Dial., L. ii. c. 51). (For the ob¬ 
servations of the Aphrodisian, see above p. 415 et seq.) 

To me it appears, on reflection, right to allow in Darapti only a 
single mood; becau.se a second, simply arising through a first, and 
through a transposition, has, therefore, merely a secondary, cor¬ 
relative, and dependent existence. In this respect all is differ¬ 
ent with Ce.sare and Camestres, Disamis, and Datisi. The prin¬ 
ciple here applies in my doctrine to the whole class of syllogisms 
with balanced middle and extremes. 

Fig. II. xii. b.—David Derodon^ (Dog. Rest. De Arg., c. ii. § 51), 
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in canvassing the special rule of the Second Figure,—that the 
major premise should be universal,—he now approbates, he now 
reprobates syllogisms of this mood; but wrong on both alterna¬ 
tives, for his admissions and rejections are equally erroneous. “ Hie 
syllogismus non valet;— Aliquod animal est [aliquod^ rationale; 
sed [wWiw] asinus non est rationcUis; ergo, asinus, 

non est [aliquod} animal.’’ (P.635.) The syllogism is valid; only 
it involves a principle which Derodon, with the logicians, would 
not allow,—That in negatives the predicate could be particular,— 
(see Log. Rest. De Argument, c. ii. § 28, p. 623.) Yet almost 
immediately thereafter, in assailing the rule, he says :—“ At multi 
dantur syllogismi constantes majori particulari, qui tamen sunt 
recti; ut,— Aliquod animal non est lapis; sed [oimu's] 

adamas est [aliquis} lapis; ergs, [^tWas] adamas non est [aliquod} 
animal." (This syllogism is, indeed, II. iii. a ; but he goes on :) 
“ Item: Aliquod aniinal est [aliquod} rationale; sed [ullus} 
lapis non est [ullus} rationalis; ergo [nWas] lapis non est [ali¬ 
quod} animal." Now these two syllogisms arc both bad, as in¬ 
ferring what Derodon thinks they do infer,—a negiitive conclusioji 
with, of course, a distributed predicate, (p. 623); are both good, 
as inferring what I suppose them to infer,—a negative conclusion 
with an undistributed predicate. 

Fig. III. viii. b.—Derodon, [Ibid, § 54), in considering the 
Special Rule of the Third Figure,—that the minor premise should 
be affirmative,—alleges the following syllogism as "vitious ;”— 
" Omnis homo est [aliquod} anhnal; srd [ullus} homo non est 
[idlus} asinus; ergo, [aWas] asinus non est [<diquod} animal,’’ 
(p. 638.) It is a virtuous syllogism,—with a particular predicate 
(and not a universal, as one logician imagines), in a negative con¬ 
clusion.—Again, (omitting his reasoning, which is inept), he pro¬ 
ceeds :—“ Hie vero .syllogismus non est vitiosus, sed rectus*;.— 
[Omnis} homo est [quidam} rationalis; sed [aMas] homo non est 
[ullus} asimis [or Deus}; ergo [aWas] asi7ius [or Deas] nonest 
[quidam} rationalis." This ^llogism is indeed correct; but not, 
as Derodon would have it, with a.distributed predicate in the con¬ 
clusion. Tliat his conclusion is only true of the asinus, per acci- 
dens, is shown by the .substitution of the term Deus; this showing 
his illation to be formally absur^. 
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Fig. III. ii.—^Derodon {Ibid.) says :—" Deiiique, conclusionem 
in tertia figura debere esse particularem, non universalem, sta- 
tuunt communiter Pbilosophi; unde hie syllogismus non valet; 
—‘ Omnis homo est [gmdawi] rationcdis; sed omnis homo est 
\>luoddain\ animal; ergo, omne [quoddani] animal est [guoddani] 
rationale. Verum, licet conclusio sit universalis, syllogismus 
crit bonus, modo,” &c., (p. 638.) The syllogism is, and must 
remain, vitious, if the subject and predicate of the conclusion be 
taken universally, whilst both are undistributed in the antecedent. 
But if taken, as they ought to be, in the conclusion, particularly, 
the syllogism is good. Derodon, in his remarks, partly overlooks, 
partly mistakes, the vice. 

Derodon, criticising the Special Buie of the First Figure,—^that 
the major premise should be universal,—says, inter alia;—“ At 
mrdti dantur syllogism! primio figurtc constantes major! particu- 
laii, qui tamen sunt rectiut,—‘ Aliquod animal est \aliquod\ 
rationale; sed homo est [aliquod] animal; ergo [!I] homo est 
aliquis] rationalis’: item,” &c., &c., (p. 627.) This syllogism is 
vicious ; the middle term, animal, being particular in both its 
quantifications, affords no inference.® 


XI. 

LOGICAL NOTATION. 


' (Sec Vol. I., p. 305.) 

(a) Lambert’s Linear Notation. ^3 

c 

This very defective,—indeed almost as bad as possible. It has 
accordingly remained unemployed by subsequent logicians ; and 
although I think linear diagrams do afford the best geometrical 
illustration of logical forms, I have* found it necessary to adopt a 

o Sep above, p. 817 .—Ed. bert and Euler, see S. Maimoii, Verauch 

fi For Lambert’s scheme o£ notation, einer neuen Loyilc, Sect, iv., § 7, p. 64 et 
see his Nchcs Organmi, I. § 21. ; and ««</. Berlin, 1794 .—Ed. 
for a criticism of tho schemes of Lam- t 
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method opposite to Lambert’s, in all that is peculiar to him. ' I 
have been unable to adopt, unable to improve, anything. 

1°. Indefinite or particular notions can only be represented by 
the relation of two lines, and in two ways: 1°, One being greater 
than the other; 2°, One being partially out of I'elation to the 
other. Instead of this, Lambert professes to paint particularity by 
a dotted line, i. e., a line different by an accidental quality, not 
by an essential relation. But not even to this can he adhere, for 
the same notion, the same line, in different relations, is at once 
universal and particular. Accordingly, in Lambert’s notation, the 
relation of particular notions is represented sometimes by a conti¬ 
nuous, sometimes by a dotted, line, or not represented at all. (See 
below, 1* 1, 2, 3, 4, 5). 

2°, The inconsistency is seeft at all climax in the case of the 
predicate in aflimiativcs, where that term is particular. In Ijam- 
bert’s notation it, however, shows in general as distributed or uni¬ 
versal ; but in this he has no constancy. (See 1* 1, 2, 3, 4). But 
the case is even more absurd iji negative propositions, where the 
predicate is really taken in its whole extent, and yet is, by the 
dotted line, deterniinately marked as particular*. (See 4). 

3°, The relation of negativity, or exclusion, is professedly re¬ 
presented by Lambert in one liirc beyond, or at the side of, another. 
This requires room, and is clumsy, but is not positively erroneous : 
—it does expre.ss exclusion. But his affirmative propositions are 
denoted by two unconnected lines, one below the other. This is 
positively wrong; for here the notions are equally out of each 
other as in the lateral collocation. But even in this he is incon¬ 
sistent ; for he as often expresses the relation of negativity, by 
lines in the relation of higher and lower. (Sec below, 1, 4). 

4°, He attenijjts to indicate the essential relation of the lines by 
the fortuitous annexation of letters, the mystery of which I have 
never fathomed. • 

5°, He has no order in the relation of his line.s. 

The middle term is not always the middle line, and there is no 
order between the extremes. . 

This could not indeed be from his method of notation ; and ex¬ 
cept it be explained by the affixed letters, no one could discover 
in his lines the three compared notions in a syllogism, or guess at 
the conclusion inferred. (Sqe 1»—5). 
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6°, From poverty the same diagram is employed to denote the 
most different moods in affirmative and negative. (Compare 2 
and 3 with 4). 

7”, No order in the terms in the same figure. 

8°, Incomplete. Lambert can represent ultra-total, &c., included 
in affirmative, but not ultra-total, excluded in negative. Has the 
merit of noticing this relation. 

9“, Lambert; but it is needless to proceed. What has been 
alrca*ly said, shows that Lambert’s scheme of linear notation i.s, in 
its parts, a failure, being only a corruption of the good, and a 
blundering and incongruous jumble of the natural and conven¬ 
tional. The only marvel is, how so able a mathematician should 
have propounded two such worthless mathematical methods. But 
Lambert’s geometrical is worse ev6n than algebraic notation. 

To vindicate what I have said, it will be enough to quote his 
notation of the moods of the Third Figure, (I. p. 133), which I 
.shall number for the previous references. 


III. Figxjke. 


1.* Darapti. 

_C-c . . 

M-m 

. . . . B-b . . 

1. Felapton. 

M-m C ■ 

B-b . . 

2. Disaniis. 

B-b 

M-m 

. . . 0 . . . 

3. Datisi. 

C-c 

M-m 

. . B . . . . 

4. Bocardo. 

B 


M — s-m 

. 0 . 


M-m 0-c 

. . B. 


5. Ferison. 
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(i) Notation by Maass. 

Professor Maass of Halle," discontented, not unreasonably, with 
the geometrical natations of Lambert and Euler, has himself pro¬ 
posed another, compared with which, those of his predecessors 
show as absolutely perfect. It will be sufficient to despatch this 
scheme, with a very few remarks. To use it is wholly impossible; 
and even the ingenious author himself has stated it towards the 
conclusion of his Logic (§ 495—512), in the course of which, it is 
not, (if I recollect aright), honoured with a single reference. It is 
however, curious, as the only attempt made to illustrate Logic, 
not by the relations of geometrical quantities, but by the relations 
of geometrical relations,—angles. 

1°. It is fundamentally wrong in principle. For example, 
Maass proposes to represent coinclusive notion.s, notions, there¬ 
fore, to be thought as the same, by the angles of a triangle, which 
cannot possibly be imaged as united, for surely the identity of the 
concepts, triangle, trilate^'ol, and figure with angles equal to two 
right angles, is not illumined by awarding each to a separate 
corner of the figure. On the contrary, coexclusive notions ho 
represents by angles in similar triangles, and these can easily bo 
conceived as superposed. The same may be said of co-ordinates. 
But, waving the objection that the difierent angles of a figure, as 
necessarily thought out of each other, are incapable of typifying, 
by their coincidence, notions to be thought as coinclusive,—it is 
further evident, that the angles of an equilateral triangle cannot 
naturally denote reciprocal or wholly identical notions, in contrast 
to others partially identical; for every angle of every triaijgle 
infers,—necessitates,—contains, if you will,—the whole of every 
other, equally as do the several angles of an equilateral triangle. 

2°. But Maass is not consistent. Ho gives, for instance, a tri¬ 
angle, (Fig. 12), to illustrate the subordination of one notion to 
another ; and yet he represents the lower or contained notion by 
an obtuser, the higher or containing notion by an acuter, angle. 

3°. The scheme is unmanife^t,—in fact, nothing can be less ob¬ 
trusive. It illustrates the obscure by the obscure, or, rather, it 

« QrundrUa der Logih, 1793. I quote ing in the way I do of Maass’ ecliemc of 
from the fourth edition, 1823. I regret notation ; fur his Aoijric is one of the best 
the necessity imposed on me of sjjeak « compends published even in Germany. 
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obscures the clear. Requiring itself a painful study to compre¬ 
hend its import, (if comprehended it be) ; instead of informing the 
understanding through the eye, it at best only addresses the eye 
through the understanding. Difl&cult,—we only regret that it had 
not been impossible. 

4°. It is clumsy, operoso, complex, and superfluous. For, to re¬ 
present a notion denoted by a single angle, it is compelled to give 
the redundance of a whole triangle ; and three repugnant notions 
demand an apparatus of three several figures, and six vacant 
angles. In fact, the only manifestation to which this scheme of 
angles can pretend, is borrowed from the scheme of figures which 
it proposes to supersede. 

5°. It is wholly dependent upon the accidents of foreign aid. 
To let it work at all, it calls in to its assistance an indefinite plu¬ 
rality of figures, a Greek and Latin alidiabct, combinations of let- 
tei’S straight and deflected, and an assortment of lines, thick and 
thin, plain and dotted. I have counted one diagram of the 
eighteen, and find that it is bi'ought to bear through three varie¬ 
ties of line, four trifingles, and eleven letters. 

It is needless to enumerate its other faults, its deficiences, ex¬ 
cesses, ambiguities, &c.; transeat in jiuce. 

(c) The Autiiou’s Notation.—N o. I. Linear. 

The notation previoiisly spoken of,“ represents every various 
syllogism in all the accidents of its external form. Rut as the 
number of Moods in Syllogisms Analytic and Synthetic, Intensive 
and Extensive, Unfigured .and Figured, (and of this in all the 
figures,) are the same ; ajid as a reasoning, essentially identical, 
may be carried through the same numerical mood, in every genus 
and species of syllogism; it seems, as we should wish it, that 
theye must be possible also, a notation precisely manifesting the 
modal proces.s, in all its essential difierence.s, but, at the same 
time, in its internal identity, abstract from every accidental variety 
of external form. The anticipation and wish are realised ; .and 
realised avith the utmost clearness'and simplicity, in a notation 
which fulfils, and alone fulfils, these conditions. Tliis notation 
I have long employed: and the two following are specimens. 


« Seo Tabular Schemo at the enA of the present volume.—E d. 
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Herein, four common lines are all the requisites : three (horizon¬ 
tal) to denote the terms ; one (two ?—perpendicular) or the want 
of it, at the commencement of comparison, to express the quality 
of affirmation or of negation ; whilst quantity is marked by the 
relative length of a terminal line within, and its indefinite excur- 
rence before, the limit of comparison. This notation can repre¬ 
sent equally total and ultra-total distribution, in simjde Syllogism 
and in Sorites ; it shows, at a glance, the competence or incompe¬ 
tence of any conclusion ; and every one can easily evolve it. • 

C 1 ® 

M 1 M 

r - ) r 

Of these: the former, with its converse, includes, Darii, Dabi- 
tis, Datisi, Disamis, Dimaris, &c. ; whilst the latter, with its con¬ 
verse, includes Celarent, Cesarc, Celanes, Camestres, Cameles, 
&c. But of these, those which are represented by the same dia¬ 
gram arc, though in different figures, formally, the same mood. 
For in this scheme, moods of the thirty-six each has its peculiar 
diagram ; whereas, in all the other geometrical .schemes hitherto 
proposed, (whether by line.s, angles, triangles, square.s, parallelo- 
gi-ams, or circles), the same (complex) diagram is necessarily 
employed to represent an indefinite plurality of moods. These 
schemes thus tend rather to complicate, than to explicate,—rather 
to darken, than to clear up. The principle of this notation may 
be realised in various forms.“ 



• Tlie problem, in general, is to manifest by the differences and 
relations of geometrical quantitie.s, (lines or figures), the differeppes 
and relations of logical forms. The comparative excellence of any 
scheme in solution of this problem will be in proportion as it is, 
1°, Easy; 2°, Simple; 3°, Compendious; 4°, All-sufficient; 5°, 
Consistent; 6°, Maniftst; 7 °, Precise; 8°, Complete. 

In the scheme proposed by me. 


a Reprinted from Discussions, p, 657. tions denoted by tUe diagrams, see 
For a further explanation of the r^la- » above, vol. i. p. 189.—Ei>. 

VOL. ir. 


a 
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1®. I denote terms or notions by straight lines ; and, as a syllo¬ 
gism is constituted by three related notions, it will, of course, be 
represented by three related lines. 

2®. I indicate the correlation of notions by the order and par¬ 
allel coextension of lines. (The perpendicular order and horizon¬ 
tal extension, hero adopted, is arbitrary.) 

3”. Lines, like notions, are only immediately related to those 
with which they stand in proximity. Hence, the intermediate 
line in our diagram, representing the middle term of a syllogism, 
is in direct relation with the lines, representing the extremes, 
whereas the latter are only in mutual correlation through it. 

4°. The relative quantity of notions is expressed by the com¬ 
parative fength of the related lines. In so far as a line com¬ 
mences, (hero on the left), before {mother, it is out of relation with 
it,—is indefinite and unknown. Wliero a line terminates under 
relation, (here towards the right), it ceases absolutely to be. A line, 
beginning and ending in relation, indicates a whole notion. A 
line, beginning before or ending after its correlative, indicates the 
part of a notion. 

5°. The kinds of correlation, Affirmation and Negation, are 
shown by the connection, or non-connection, of the lines, (here 
from the left). The connection, (here a perpendicular line), indi¬ 
cates the identity, or coinclusion, of the connected terms ; the 
absence of this denotes the opposite. The lines in positive or affirma¬ 
tive relation are supposed capable of being slid into each other. 

This geometric scheme seems to recommend itself by all the 
virtues of such a representation, and thus stands favourably con¬ 
trasted with any other. For it is easy,—simple,—compendious,— 
all-sufficient,—consistent,—manifest,—precise,—complete. 

1 Easy.—Linear diagrams are more easily and rapidly drawn 
than those of figure ; and the lines in this scheme require, in facf, 
nef symbols at all to mark the terminal differences, far less the 
double letterings found necessary by Lambert. 

2°, Simple. — Lines denote the quantity and correlation of 
notions far more simply than do a,ny geometric figures. In those 
there is nothing redundant; all is significant. 

S®, Compendious.—In this respect lines, as is evident, are far 
preferable to figures ; but Lambert’s linear scheme requires more 
than double the space sufficient fpr that here proposed. 
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4®, All-sufficient. — Any scheme by figures, and Lambert’s 
scheme by lines, is, in itself, unintelligible; and depends on the 
annexation of accidental symbols, to enable it to mark out the 
differences and relations of terras. Lambert, likewise, endeavours 
to supply this exigency by another means,—by the fortuitous qiiality 
(his dottings) of certain lines. In our scheme lines, simple lines, 
and lines alone, are sufficient. 

5°, Consistent.—Lambert’s linear scheme is a mere jumble of 
inconsistencies. Compared •with his, those by figures are, in this 
respect, far preferable. Exit the present linear scheme is at once 
thoroughgoing, unambiguous, and consistent. 

6°, Manifest.—In this essential condition, all other geometrical 
illustrations are lamentably defective. In those by figure, each 
threefold diagram, typifying an •indefinite plurality of moods, re¬ 
quires a painful consideration to extract out of it any pertinent 
elucidation; this is, in fact, only brought to bear by the foreign 
aid of contingent symbols. Nor can these schemes properly re¬ 
present to the eye the relation of the toto-total identity of a plu¬ 
rality of terms ; the intention requires to be intimated by the ex¬ 
ternal accident of signs. Lambert’s lines sink, in general, even 
below the figures, in this respect. But as lines are here applied, 
the sole pertinent inference leaps at once to sense and under¬ 
standing. 

7°, Precise.—Ambiguity, vagueness, vacillation, redundancy, and 
withal inadequacy, prevail in the other schemes. In those by 
figure, one diagram is sometimes illustrative of as many as a dozen 
moods, positive and negative; and a single mood may fall to be 
represented by four diagrams, and perhajxs in six several ways. 
Lambert’s lines are even worse. In our scheme, on the contrary, 
every mood has a diagram applicable to itself, and to itself exclu¬ 
sively, whilst every possible variety of its import has a correspond¬ 
ing possible variety of linear difference. • 

8°, Complete.—In this last and all-important condition, every 
scheme, hitherto proposed, is found to fail. A thoroughgoing, 
adequate, and pliant geometric^ method ought equally and at once 
to represent the logical moods in the Unfigured and Figured Syllo¬ 
gism, in the Syllogism Synthetic and Analytic, in Extension and 
Intension,—this, too, in all their mutual convertibilities, and in all 
their individual varieties. This ^our scheme performs; but exclu- 
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sively. So mucli, in general. Again, in particular;—Of the 
figures, circles and triangles are necessarily inept to represent the 
ultra-total inclusion or cocxclusion of terms,—in a word, all the 
relations of proportion, except totality and indefinite partiality ; 
whilst quadrilateral figures are, if not wholly incompetent to this, 
operosc and clumsy. Lambert’s linear method is incompetent to 
it in negatives ; and such inability ought to have opened his eyes 
upon the defects of his whole plan, for this was a problem which 
he expressly proposed to accomplish. The present scheme, on the 
other hand, simply and easily performs this, in affirmation and 
negation, and with any minuteness of detail 


Author’s Scheme op Notation—Unfigubed and Figured 
Syllogism —No. II. 

(1863.) The following Diagram affords a condensed view of 
my other scheme of Syllogistic Notation, fragments of which, in 
detail, will be found in Mr Thomson’s Outline of the Laws of 
Thought, and in Mr Bayne.s’ Essay on the New Analytic of 
Logical Forms. The iiaragraphs appended will supply the neces¬ 
sary explanations. 
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Order 

Breadth ^ Depth 

Either orEeither. 

1. ) A Proposition, (hid<TTr)[Jia,i)itervallum,'Trp6Tacn<i, literally 
protensio, the strctchinjf out of a line fiom jioint to. point), i.* a 
mutual relation of two tenn.s (Spot) or extremes (a/epa). This is 
therefore well represented,—The two terms, by two lettcr.9, and 
their Eolation, by a line extended between them. 

t 

2. ) A Syllogism is a complexus of Throe Terms in Three Pro¬ 
positions.—It i.s, therefore, adequately typified by a Triangle,—'by 
a Figure of three lines or sides. . 
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3. ) As upwards and downwards is a procedure arbitrary in the 
diagram, the diagram indicates that we can, indifferently, either 
proceed from the Premises, (rationes), to the Conclusion (ratio- 
natum), or from the Conclusion to the Premises; the process 
being only in diflferent points of view, either Synthetic or Ana¬ 
lytic. (An exclusive and one-sided view, be it remembered, has 
given an inadequate name to what are called Premises and Con¬ 
clusion.) 

4. ) Eationally and historically, there is no ground for consti¬ 
tuting that Premise into Major which is enounced first, or that 
Premise into Minor which is enounced last. (See after, p. 697, 
•See.) The moods of what is called the Fourth Figure, and the In¬ 
direct moods of the First Figure, are thus identified.—In the 
diagram, accordingly, it is shown, that as right or left in the order 
of position is only accidental, so is first or last in the order of 
expression. 

6.) The diagram truly represents, by its various concentric 
triangles, the Unfigured Syllogism, as involving the Figured, and, 
of the latter, the First Figure as involving the two others. (In 
fiict, the whole differences of Figure and Figures are accidental; 
Moods alone are essential, and in any Figure and in none, these 
are always the same and the same in number.) 

6. ) Depth and Breadth, Subject and Predicate, are denoted by 
the thick and thin ends of the same propositional line. 

7. ) Depth and Breadth are quantities always coexistent, always 
correlative, each being always in the inverse ratio of the other.— 
This is well shown in the connection and contrast of a line gradu¬ 
ally diminishing or increasing in thickness from end to end. 

8. ) But though always coexistent, and consequently, always, 
to some amount, potentially inferring each other, still we cannot, 
without the intervention of aii actual inference, at once jump 
from the one quantity to the other,—change, ^er saltum. Predicate 
into Subject and Subject into Predicate. We must proceed gra- 
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datim. We cannot arbitrarily commute the qiiantities, in passing 
from the Quaesitum to the Premises, or in our transition from the 
Premises to the Conclusion. When this is apparently done, (as in 
the Indirect moods of the First Figure and in all the moods of the 
Fourth), the procedure is not only unnatural, but virtually complex 
and mediate; the mediacy being concealed by the concealment 0 / 
the mental inference which really precedes. —Indicated by the 
line and broken line for the First Figure. 

9). In Syllogism, Figure and the varieties of Figure are deter¬ 
mined by the counter relations of Subject and Predicate subsi.sting 
between the syllogistic term.s,—between the Middle and Extremes. 
—All adequately represented. 

• 

10. ) Figure and the differences of Figures all depending upon 
the difference of the mutual contrast of Subject and Predicate 
between the .syllogistic terms ; consequently, if this relation be ^ 
abolished,—if these terms be made all Subjects, (or it may be all 
Predicates), the distinction of Figure will be abolished also, (Wc 
do not abolish, be it noted, the Syllogism, but wo recall it to one 
simple form.)—And this is represented in the diagram. For a.s 
the opposition of Subject and Predicate, of Depth and Breadth, is 
shown in the opposition of the thick and thin ends of the same 
tapering line ; so where, (as in the outmost triangle), the proposi¬ 
tional lines are of unifonn breadth, it is hereby shown, that all 
such opposition is sublatcd. 

11. ) It is manifest, th.at, as wc consider the Predicate or the 
Subject, the Breadth or the Depth, as principal, will the one iftc- 
mise of the Syllogism or the other be Major or Minor ; the Major 
Premise in the one quantity being Minor Premise in the other.— 
Shown out in the diagram. 

12. ) But as the First Figure is that alone in which there is such 
a difference of relation between the Syllogistic Terms,—between 
the Middle and Extremes; so irf it alone is such a distinction between 
the Syllogistic Propositions realism.—By the diagram this is made 
apparent to the eye. 
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13. ) In the Unfigurod Syllogism, and in the Second and Third 
Figures, there is no difference between the Major and Minor Terms, 
and, consequently, no distinction, (more than one arbitrary and 
accidental), of Major and Minor Propositions.—^All conspicuously 
typified. 

14. ) All Figured Syllogisms have a Double Conclusion; but 
in the different figures in a different way.—This is well repre¬ 
sented. 

15. ) The Double Conclusions, both equally direct, in the Second 
.and Third Figures, are shown in the crossing of two counter and 
corre.sponding lines.—The logicians are at fault in allowing Indi¬ 
rect Conclusions in these two figures,—nor is Aristotle an excep¬ 
tion. (See Pr, An., I., vii. § 4.) 

^ 16.) The Direct and Indirect Conclu.sions in the First Figure 

arc distinctly typified by a common and by a broken line; the 
broken line is placed immediately under the other, and may thus 
indicate, that it represents only a reflex of,—a consequence through 
the other, {Kar dvaKXaa-LV, refleTtin, per refiexionem). The 
diagram, therefore, can show, that the Indirect moods of the First 
Figure, as well as all the moods of the Fourth, ought to be re¬ 
duced to merely mediate inferences ; — that i.s, to conclusions 
from conclusions of the conjugations or premises of the First 
Figure. “ 


[The following Table affords a view in detail of the Author’s 
Scheme of Syllogistic Notation, and of the valid Syllogistic Moods, 
(in Figure), on his doctrine of a quantified Predicate. In each Figure, 
(three only being allowed), there are 12 Affirmative and 24 Nega¬ 
tive moo<ls ; in all 36 moods. The (Table exhibits in detail the 12 
Affirmative Moods of each Figur." and the 24 Negative Moods of 
the First Figure, with the appropriate notation. 


Reprinted from p. 657‘C6l.—E d. 
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The letters C, F, each the third letter in its respective alphabet, 
denote the extremes; the letter M denotes the middle tenn of the 
syllogism. Definite quantity, (all, any), is indicated by the sign 
(:); indefinite quantity, (some), by the sign (, or ,). The hori¬ 
zontal tapering line (mi ) indicates an affirmative relation 
between the subject and predicate of the proposition. Nega¬ 
tion is marked by a perpendicular lino crossing tlio horizontal 

( . I ). The negative syllogisms, in .all the Figures, are exactly 

double the number of the affirmative; for eveiy affirmative 
alfords a double neg.ative, as each of its premises may bo marked 
by a negative. In Extension, the broad end of the lino denotes 
the subject, the pointed end the predicate. In Comprehension 
this is reversed ; the pointed end indicating the subject, the 
broad end the predicate. By •the present scheme of not.ation, 
wc arc thus able to read a syllogism both in Extension and in 
Comprehension. The line beneath the three terms denotes the 
relation of the extremes of the conclusion. Predesignation of 
the conclusion is marked only when its terms obtain a ditferent 
quantity from what they hold in the prcmi.se.s. Accordingly, 
when not marked, the quantification of the jwcniises is held re¬ 
peated in the conclusion. In the Second and Third Figures,—a 
line is inserted above as well as below the terms of the syllogism, 
to express the double conclusion in those figures. The .symbol 
.shows that Avhen the premises are converted, the .syllogism 
remains in the same mo6d; «hows that the two* moods 

between which it stands are convertible into each other by con¬ 
version of their premises. The middle term is .said to be Balanced, 
when it is taken definitely in both premises. The extremes, are 
balanced, when both are taken definitely; imbalanced, when the 
one is definite, and the other is not. 

The T.able here given exhibits the author’s fiii.al arrangement 
of the Syllogistic Moods. The Moods are either A), Balanced, or 
B), Unbalanced. In the former class both Terms and Propositions 
are Balanced, and it cont.ains two moods,— i.; ii. In the latter 
class there are two subdivisions. For either <a), the Terms arc 
Unbiihanccil,—iii. iv.; or b), both.the Terms and Propositions are 
Unbahanced,—v. vi. ; vii. viii.; ix. x. ; xi. xii. 

It should be observed that the arrangement of the order of 
Moods given in the present Tabl^e, differs from that of the earlier 
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scheme printed above, p. 287 et seq. The following is the corre¬ 
spondence in the order of moods:— 


Present and 
Final Table. 

I. 


corresponds to 


Knriier 

Table. 


I. 


ii. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 
VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 


II. 

XI. 

XII. 

VII. 

VIII. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

IX. 

X. 


The order of the earlier table is that given by Mr Baynes, in the 
scheme of notation printed at p. 76 of his Essay (m the New Ana¬ 
lytic. The order of the present table corresponds with that given 
by Dr Thomson in his Laws of Thought, p. 244, 3d edition, 1853. 
—Ed.] 
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pOGISM. 


B 


i. C4—:r 


ii. Cn—,r 
iii. C 




vi. C*^_,jp 

vii. C:i—,r 

viii. Csl —;r 
ix. C:t:r 


X 


. C:^ir 


B, NEGATrVE MOODS. 

Fio. I. 


11 . 


i 


111 . < 


IV. 


t 


V. C.)— V. 


VI. 


Vll. 


Vlll. 


IX. 


X. 


a C:- 

bC:I 

a O.- 

bC.I 
a C.- 
bC.- 
a Ci- 
bC:- 
a C y 
bC. 
a C, 
bCy 
a C: 
bC:- 
a C.- 
bC,- 
1" a C 


M 

+ 


M 

M 


M 


My 


M. 


. M : 


.M: 
: M , 


: M, 


.M 




xi. C:-^—»r xi. 


( bC:- 
j' a C J- 
(bC:; 
a C 


M 

+ 


M 

4 


M 

4 


M 

4 


:r 

:r 

,r 

.r 

:T 

:r 

.r 

,r 

,r 

,r 

.r 

.r 

r 

,r 

r 


M. 




, ¥ : 


{ 


XU 


»ii. < 


bC: 
a C 
bC 


;.r 

: r 

= r 

# 

* I’ 

f 

' r 

> 1’ 

—I - - 

: M , — 

: r 

» 

• r 


, JVl : 


M, 


, M : 


, M ! 


A. i. and ii. ai‘ck<l terms only, not in projwsitlons ; the rest in both. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 


• ; 

PURE LOGIC. 

PART II.—METHODOLOGY. 

SECTIo'n I.—METHOD IN GENEEAL. 

SECTION II.—METHOp IN SPECIAL, OR LOGICAL 
’ MimiODOLOGY. 


I.—DOCTRINE OF DEFINITION. 


Gentlemen, —Wc concluded, in our last Lecture, the lf.ct. 

XXIV, 

consideration of Syllogisms, viewed as Incorrect or-^ 

False; in other words, the doctrine of Fallacies, in so 
for as the fallacy lies within a single syllogism. This, 
however, you will notice, does not exhaust the consider¬ 
ation of fallacy in general, for there arc various species 
of folse reasoning which may affect a wdiole train of 
syllogisms. These,'—of which the Petitio Principii, 
the IgnonUio Elenclii, the Cu'calus, and the SaUus in 
Concludendo, are the principal,—will be appropriately 
considered in the seciuel, when we come to treat of thtv 
Doctrine of Probation or Demonstration. With Fal¬ 
lacies terminated the one Great Division of Pure Logic, 

—the Doctrine of Elements, or Stoichciology,—and I 
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P.ir. LXXX 
Method m 
geuoral. 


open the other Groat Division,—the Doctrine of Method, 
or Methodology,—with the following paragraph. 

If LXXX. A Science is a bomplement of cog¬ 
nitions, having, in point of Porm^ the character 
of Logical Perfection ; in point of 'Matter, the 
character of Real Truth. 

The constituent attributes of Logical Perfec¬ 
tion are the Perspicuity, the Completeness, the 
Harmony, of Knowledge. But the Perspicuity, 
Completeness, and Harmony of our cognitions 
are, for the human mind, possible only through 
MetM ' ‘ « 

IMothod in general denotes a procedure in the 
treatment of an object, conducted according to 
determinate rules. Method, in reference to Sci¬ 
ence, denotes, therefore, the arrangenient and ela¬ 
boration of cognitions according to definite rules, 
with the view of conferring on these a Logical 
Perfection. The Methods by which we proceed 
in the treatment of the objects of our knowledge 
are two; or rather jVIethod, considered in its inte¬ 
grity, • consists of two processes ,—Analysis and 
Synthesis. 

I. The Analytic or Regressive ;—in which, de¬ 
parting from the individual and the determined, 
we ascend always to the more and more general, 
in order finally to attain to ultimate principles. 

II. The Synthetic or Progressive;—in which 
we depart from principles or universals, and from 
these descend to the determined and the indi¬ 
vidual. 

Through the former we investigate and ascer¬ 
tain the reality of the several objects of science ; 
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through the latter wo connect the fpgments of lect. 
our knowledge into the uaity of a system. -1- 

In its Stoicheiology or Doctrine of Elements, Logic Rxpiica- 
considors the conditions of possible thought: for thought possibility 
can only be’exerted under the general laws of Identity, fcctiOTof 
Contradiction, Excluded IMiddle, and Reason and Con- 
sequent; and through the general forms of Concepts, 
Judgments, and Reasonings. These, therefore, may 
1)0 said to constitute the ^Elements of thought. But 
Ave may consider thought’not merely' as existing, but 
as existing well; that is, we may consider it not only 
in its possibility, but in ifs ’perfection ; and this per¬ 
fection, in so far as it is dependent on the form of 
thinking, is as much the olyect-mattcr of Logic as the 
mere possibility of thinking. Now that part of Logic 
Avhich is conversant Avith the Perfection,—with the 
Well-being, of thought, is the Doctrine of Method,— 
hlethodology. 

Method ill general is the regulated procedure to- Method in 
AA^ards a certain end ; that is, a progress governed by St?*’ 
rules Avhich guide us by the shortest way straight 
towards a certain point, and guard us against devi¬ 
ous aberrations." Noav the end of thought is truth,— 
knowledge,—science,—expressions which may here be 
considered as convertible. Science may, therefore, be Science,— 
regarded as the perfection of thought, and to the 

a [On Methiid, boe Alex, ^plirod., Peter John Nunnesiua, De Constitu- 
/» Awrtl./V/or., f. Sb, Aid. 1520. Am- tione ArlU I>ialeetinv,y>. 43el«f7.,cd. 
monius, In Profrm. Ptiriiliyrii, f. 21b, 1554, with relative commentary. Tim- 
Ald. 1546. Philoponns, In A n. Prior., pier, Si/stam Zoyicce, L. iv. o. viii. p. 
f. 4. InAn.Post.,i.9i. Eustratius,/« TIS et seq. O. llownam, CWnaralaWi • 
A»t./’o)d.,fr.lb,63b. See also Molinscua, in P. Kami Pialecticam, L. ii. c. !l^, 

Zabarella, Nunnesius, Timpler, Dow- p. 472 et seq. On the diatinotion be- 
nam.] [Molineeua, Logica, L. ii., /Je Me- tween Method and Order, see Lccturet 
thodo, p. 246 el seq. Zabarella, Opera on Metaphysics, vol. i. lect. vi. p. 96, 

Loyica, DeMethodis,^. i. c 2, p. 134. and note.— Ed.] 
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Its perfec¬ 
tion l^'or- 
nial an<i 
Maleriul. 


Xjoffic takes 
into account 
only the 
formal per¬ 
fection of 

science. 


Lo^fical 

Method- 

oh>gy,— 

what. 


Mctho<l in 
general con¬ 
sists of two 
correlative 
and com¬ 
plementary 
processes,— 
Analysis 
an<l J^yn- 
thesis. 


accomplishment of this perfection the Methodology of 
Logic must be accommodated and conducive. But 
Science, that is, a system of true or certain knowledge, 
supposes two conditions. Of these the first has a re¬ 
lation to the knowing subject, and supposes that what 
is kuoAvn is known clearly and distinctly,' completely, 
and in connection. The second has a relation to the 
objects known, and supposes that what is known has 
a true or real existence. The former of these consti¬ 
tutes the Formal Perfection of science, the latter is the 
Material. 

Now, as Logic is a science exclusively conversant 
about the form of thought; it is evident that of these 
two conditions,—of these two elements, of science or 
perfect thinking, Logic can only take into account the 
formal perfection, which may, therefore, be distinc¬ 
tively denominated the logical pofcction of thought. 
Logical Methodology will, therefore, he the exposition 
of the rules and ways by which we attain the formal 
or logical perfection of thought. 

But Method, considered in general,—considered in 
its unrestricted universality,-—consists of two processes, 
correlative and complementary of each other. For 
it proceeds either from the whole to the parts, or from 
the parts to the whole. As proceeding from the whole 
to the parts, that is, as resolving, as unloosing, a com¬ 
plex totality into its constituent elements, it is Ana¬ 
lytic ; as proceeding from the parts to the whole, that 
is, as recomposing constituent elements into their 
complex totality, it is Synthetic. These two processes 
a^e not, in strict propriety, two several methods, but 
together constitate only a single method. Each alone 
•is imperfect;—each is conditioned or consummated by 
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the other: and, a& I formerly observed,® Analysis and 
Synthesis are as necessary t(f themselves and to the 
life of science, as expiration and* inspiration in connec¬ 
tion arc necessary to each other and to the possibility 
of animal ejisfence. 

It is here proper to make you aware of the confusion Confusion 
which prevails in regard to the application of the terms 
Analysis and Synthesis.^ It is manifest, in general, tenns Ana- 
from the meaning of the words, that the term analysis ^yntiiosis. 
can only be applied ,to tlm separation of a whole into 
its parts, and that the term synthesis can only be ap¬ 
plied to the collection of parts into a whole. So far, 
no ambiguity is possible,—no room is left for abuse. 

But you are aware that tliefe are different kinds of These eoun- 
wholc and parts; and that some of the wholes, like w ap™iTcd • 
the whole of Comprehension, (called also the Meta- ter wholes 
2 >hysteal), ffud the whole of Extension, (called also hcnJiun ami 
the Logical), are in the inverse ratio of each other : so correspond 


a See Leetnres vn Mcfiiphyali's, vol. 
i. p. 99.—El). 

/8 [Z.il)iu-clla, Opent Loijim, Liber dc 
liri/resaii, jip. 4S1, 489. Hoc also, In 
Aiml. Postir,, L. ii. text 81, pp. 1212, 
1213. Moliiiscus, Ldi/icii, L. ii Aj)- 
pendix, p. 211 et saj., who noticc.s 
that both the Analytic .and Synthetic 
order may proceed from the j'cneral 
to the iiaHicular. Sec .also to the 
Bamc efl'ect UofFbaucr, Fbcr die A na- 
lyaia in der Pliilosiijdtie* p. 41 et 
arq., Halle, IKIO. Gn».senil^ 
aicd, Bectio iii. Momb. P.wt, b. i.v. 
Opera, t. ii. p. 4()0. Victorin, Neue 
rmtiiriiihcre IJaralilltniy der Lnyik, § 
214. Trendelouburg, /lYoaoini Loyicea 
Ariatolelieer, p. 89. Troxler, Layik, ii. 
p. 100, n.**. Knig, Lcyik, § 114, p. 406, 
n, *• and § 120, j). 431. Wytteubaeh 
makes Synthetic method progrea< from 


l>articnl.ara to universal.'); other logi¬ 
cians generally the reverse.] — [See 
his Prarepta Phil. Layirw, I’. III. c. 
i. §3, p. 81, 1781.—“Mentem suapto 
natura Syntheticam Methodum setpii, 
caiiuc ad universales ideas perveniro. 

. . . . Contrarium est iter Ana- 
lylicio Methodi, <pue ab universalibius 
initiura d licit et ad peeuliaria pro- 
greditur, dividendo Genera in siia.s 
Formas.” “Contra commimem sen- 
sum et verboriirn naturam, Syntheti¬ 
cam vocant Methodum, quic dividit, 
Analyticam contra, ijnic compoiiit.” 
Pra-t. aid), /h. In the edition of the 
Pra'repla by Maaas, Wyttenbach is 
made to a.ay precisely the reverse of, 
what he lays down in the origiiM 
edition.—See Prere. Phil. Lay., ed. 
Maass, p. 64.—En ] 
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with each 
other. 


Hence the 
terms An¬ 
alysis and 
Synthesis 
used ill a 
contrary 
sense. 


C LECTUKES ON LOGIC'. 

that what in the one is a part is necessarily in the 
other a whole. It is dvident, then, that the counter 
processes of Analysis hnd Synthesis, as applied to these 
counter wholes and parts, should fall into one or cor- 
resj)ond; inasmuch as each in the one quautity should 
be diametrically opposite to itself in the other. Thus 
Analysis, as applied to Comprehension, is the reverse 
process of Analysis as applied to Extension, but a 
corresponding process with Synthesis ; and vice versa. 
Now, should it happen that the existence and opposi¬ 
tion of the two quantities are not considered,—that 
men, viewing the whola of Extension or the whole of 
Comprehension, each to the exclusion of the other, 
must define Analysis a'nd Synthesis with reference 
to that single quantity which they exclusively take 
into account;—on this supposition, I say, it is mani¬ 
fest that, if different philosophers rega'rd different 
wholes or quantities, we may have the terms analysis 
and synthesis absolutely used by different philosophers 
in a contrary or reverse sense. And this has actually 
happened. The ancients, in general, looking alone to 
the whole of Extension, use the terms analysis and 
analytic simply to denote a division of the genus into 
species,—of the species into individuals ; the moderns, 
on the other hand, in general, looking only at the 
whole of Comprehension, emjfioy these terms to express 
a resolution of the individual into its various attri¬ 
butes.” But though the contrast in this respect 
between the ancients and moderns holds in general, 
still it is exposed to sundry exceptions ; for, in both 
periods, there are philosophers found at the same game 
of cross-purposes with their contemporaries as the 

. a. [SCO Aristotle, Physica, h. iv. o. i. 11, p. 218.] 

3. Timpler, Lo'jkw Syalcma, ii. c. 
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ancients and modems in general are with each other, lect. 
This difference, which has nevef, as far as I know, been 
fully observed and^ stated, is thfe cause of great con¬ 
fusion and mistake. It is proper, therefore, when we 
use these te^s, to use them not in exclusive relation 
to one whole more than to another; and at the same 
time to take care that Ave guard against the misappre¬ 
hension that might arise from the vague and one-sided 
view which is now universally prevalent. So much 
for the meaning of the words analytic and synthetic, 
which, by the way, I may notice, are, like most of our 
logical terms, taken from GeopiQtry." 

The Synthetic Method is likewise called the Pro- ThcSyntiic- 

• 1 1 • • T1 T 1 • TkT 

qressive; the Analytic is calltd t\iQ lieqressive. JNow has been 

. . , . , , . called tho 

it IS plain that this application ol the terms proqressive Progrcssiv#, 
and rcqressive is altogether arbitrary. Jb or the import aiytic the 
01 these words expresses a relation to a certain point These desig- 
of departure,—a terminus a quo, and to a certain point wholly arhi- 
of termination,—a terminus ad quern ; and if these If'snrious 
have only an arbitrary existence, the correlative words 
will, consequently, only be of an arbitrary application. 

But it is manifest that the point of departure,—the 
point from which the Progressive process starts,—may 
be either the concrete realities of our experience,—the 
2)rincipiata, —the notiora nobis; or the abstract gen¬ 
eralities of intelligence,—the 2>rincipia, —the notiora 
natura. Each of* these has an equal right to be re¬ 
garded as the starting-point. The Analytic process is 
chronologically first in the order of knowledge, and 
we may, therefore, reasonably call it the iiroijressive, 
as starting from the primary data of our observation.* 

a See above, vol. i. p. 279, n. j8-— Philoponus, In A ii. Post,, f. 36* 

El). [On theAnalyhis of Geometry, sec Venet. 1534.] 

Plotinus, Entiead., iv. L. ix. c. 5. 
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LECT. On the oth«r hand the Synthetic process, as following 

-L the order of constitution, is first in the order of nature, 

and we may, thorefoi'e, likewise reasonably call it the 
2)rogressive, as starting from the primary elements of 
existence. The application of these terpas as syno¬ 
nyms of the analytic and synthetic processes, is, as 
wholly arbitrary, manifestly open to confusion and 
contradiction. And such has been the case. I find 


In genera}, 
HynthcMis 
liOK been 
designated 
llic ProgreS' 
sive, and 
Analysin 
tile Kcgrcii- 
hive Pio- 


Metliod in 
special. 


that the philosophers are as much at cross-purposes in 
their application of these terms,, to the Analytic and 
Synthetic processes, as in the apjdication of analysis 
and synthesis to the different wholes. 

In general, however, both in ancient and modern 
times. Synthesis has been called the Progressive, 
Analysis the Regressive, process; an application of 
terms which has probably taken its rise from a pas¬ 
sage in Aristotle, who says, that there are two ways 
of scientific procedure,—the one from principles (aTro 
T(av the other to principles, (evl rds dpxd^-) 

From this and from another similar passage in 
Plato (■?) the term progressive has been applied to the 
process of Comprehensive Synthesis, (jirogrediendi a 
principiis 'ad princijpiaUi), tJie term regressive, to the 
process of Comprehensive Analysis, {i)rogrediendi a 
principiatis ad 2>rincipia.) “ 

So much for the general relations of Method to 
thought, and the general constituents of Method itself. 
It now remains to consider what are the particular 


« Eth. Nk., i. 2 (4). The reference 24, .and Proclus, quoted in Is. Ca.»au- 
to Plato, whom Ai istotlc mentions as bon’s note. On the views of Method of 
■making a similar distinction, is pro- Aristotle and Plato, see Scheibler and 
bauly to bo found by comparing two Downam.] [Scheibler, Opera Lopka, 
separate passages in the JtepiMk, U. r.ir3 iv.. Tract. Sijlloij., c. xviii,, De 
iv. p. 436, vi. p. 504. —Ed. [Plato is ilfel/mdo, tit. 7, p. 603. Downam, Co)«. 
said to have taught Analysis to Leoda- in P. Eami Dialertkam, L. ii. c. 17, p. 
mas the Thasian. See Laertius, L. iii. 482.—Ed.] 
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applications of Method, by which Logic accomphshes lect. 

the Formal Perfection of thought. In doing this, it is-L 

evident that, if tl;e formal perfection of thought is 
made up of various virtues, Logic must accommodate 
its method .to •the acquisition of these in detail; and 
that the various processes by which those several 
virtues are acquired, will in their union constitute the 
system of Logical Methodology. On this I will give 
you a paragraph. 

« • 

If LXXXI. The Formal Perfection of thought Par. Lxxxr. 

/* 1 1 • 1 ^ Logical 

IS made up of tlie three virtues or characters:— Method- 

, , , ologv,*—its 

1°, Of Clearness; 2°, Of Distinctness, involvingUirJeParts. 
Completeness; and, 3 °, Of Harmony. The char¬ 
acter of Clearness depends principally on the de¬ 
termination of the Comprehension of our notions; 
the clutracter of Distinctness depends principally 
on the development of the Extension of our 
notions; and the character of Harmony, on the 
mutual Concatenation of our notions. The rules 
by which these three conditions are fulfilled, con¬ 
stitute the Thre 6 Parts of Logical Methodology. 

Of these, the first constitutes the Doctnne of 
Definition; the second, the Doctrine of Division; 
and the third, the Doctrine q/ Probation.'^ 


a Krug, Lotuk, § [Ra- 

inus was tliefirht to introduce Method 
as a part of Logic under SylRigistic, 
(bco his Dialfcticay L. ii. c. 17), and 
the Port Royalists, (1662), made it a 
fourth part of logic. See Tai JaujUiuc 
m VArt de iVnacr, Prem. Dis., p. 2G, 
pp. 47, 50. Quat. Part.,p. 44,5 H xeq, 
ed, 1775. Gassendi, in his luHtitutio 
Linjicay has Pars iv„ T)e Mfthdo. 
lie died in 1655 ; his Logic appeax'ed 
posthumously in 1658. John of Da¬ 


mascus speaks strongly of Method in 
his y^m/rrt/Vjch. 08, and makes four spe- 
ci.'il logical methods, 1 )ivi8iou, Defini¬ 
tion, Analysis, Demonstration. Eusta- 
chius treats of Method under Judg¬ 
ment, and Scheibler under Syllogistic.] 
[Eustachius, Summit PhilompluiXy L^- 
ginty P. ii. Tract, 2. Dc Methodo, p. 
106, ed. Lugd. Batav., 1747. Fimt 
edition, 1609. Scheibler, Opera Logi- 
city Para iv. c. xviii. p. 595 et seg.- - 
Ed.] * 
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LECT. “When we turn attention on our thoughts, and 
deal with them to the'end that they may be consti- 
F^piica- tuted into a scientific‘whole, wo must perform a three¬ 
fold operation. We must, first of all, consider what 
we think, that is, what is comprehended in a thought. 
In the second place, we must consider how many 
things we think of, that is, to how many objects the 
thought extends or reaches, that is, how many are 
conceived under it. In the third place, we must con¬ 
sider why we think so and*so, and not in any other 
manner; in other words, how the thoughts are bound 
together as reasons and ^consequents. The first con¬ 
sideration, therefore, regards the comprehension; tlic 
second, the extension ; flic third, the concatenation of 
our thoughts. But the comprehension is ascertained 
by definitions ; the extension by divisions ; and the 
concatenation by probations.”® We procedtl, therefore, 
to consider these Three Parts of Logical Methodology 
in detail; and first, of Declaration or Definition, in 
regard to which I give the following paragraph. 


Par. LXXXII. 
I. The Doc- 
trine of Dc» 
cliiration 
anti Dclini- 
iion. 


IT LXXXII. How to make a notion Clear, is 
shown by the logical doctrine of Declaration, or 
Definition in its wider sense. A Declaration, (or 
Definition in its wider sense), is a Categorical 
Proposition, consisting of two clauses or members, 
viz. of a Subject Defined, [menibruni definituin), 
and of the Defining Attributes of the subject, that 
is, those by which it is distinguished from other 
things, {membrum dejiniens). This latter mem¬ 
ber really contains the Definition, and is often 
itself so denominated. Simple notions, as con- 


o Krug, Loyik, § 121''.—Ed. 
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taining no plurality of attributes, are incapable lect. 
of definition." ■ 

The terms declaration and definition^ which are here 
used as appli(Jable to the same process, express it, tho terms 
however, in different aspects. The ietm declaration, a^AUeini- 
{declaratio), is a word somewhat vaguely employed in the same 
English; it is here used strictly in its^ proper sense SScrcL'° ' 
of throwing light upon,—clearing up. The term defini- 
tion, {dfinitio), is ciuploycd in a more general, and in 
a more special, signification. Of the latter we are soon 
to speak. At present, it is^uged simply in the meaning 
of ail enclosing within limits, —the separating a thing 
from others. Were the term declarcttion not of so vague 
and vacillating a sense, it would be better to employ it 
alone in the more general acceptation, and to reserve 
the term definition for the special signification. 

LXXXIII. The process of Definition is nar.i.xxxiii. 
founded on the logical relations of Subordination, initsbtnctcr 
(’o-ordination, and Congruence. To this end we wiiat.’ 
discriminate the constituent characters of a no¬ 
tion into the Essential, or those which belong to 
it in its unrestricted universality, and into the 
Unessential, or those which belong to some only 
of its species. The Essential are again discrim¬ 
inated into Original and Derivative, a division 
which coincides* with that into Internal or Pro¬ 
per, and External. In giving the sum of the 
original characters constituent of a notion, con¬ 
sists its Definition in the stricter sense. A De¬ 
finition in the stricter sense must consequently 


o Krug, Loijik, § 121'>.—Ed. 
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afford at least two, and properly only two, ori¬ 
ginal characters. Viz. that of the Genus imme¬ 
diately superior,* {genus proximum), and that of 
the Difference by which it is itself marked out 
from its co-ordinates as a distinct species, {gxota 
specialis, differentia specifica) » 

Declarations (or definitions in the wider sense), oh- 
Various tain various denominations, according as the process 
Dcciaiation. is performed in different manners and degrees. A 
Expika- Declaration is called an Explication, {explicatio), when 
‘ ■ the predicate or definipg member indeterminately 
evolves only some of the characters belonging to the 
Exposition, subject. It is called sax Exposition, {expositio), when 
* the evolution of a notion is continued through several 

description. expHcatious. It is called a Description, (descriptio), 
when the subject is made known through li number of 
Definition coucrcte characteristics. Finally, it is called a Defi- 
proper. Propcr, wliCD, as I have said, two of the essen¬ 

tial and original attributes of the defined subject are 
giverr, whereof the one is common to it witli the 
various species of the same genus, and the other dis¬ 
criminates it from these. 

Beflnitions, Definitions are distinguished also into Verbal or 
UraCanri'* Nominal, into Real, and into Genetic, (definitiones no- 
Gonctic, qftiinales, reales, geneticce), according as they are con¬ 
versant with the meaning of a term, Avitli the nature 
of a thing, or with its rise or piroduction.’’' Nominal 
Definitions are. it is evident, merely explications. 
They arc, therefore, in general only used as prelim- 
ioary, in order to prepare the way for more perfect 

o [Cf. Aristotle, Toplm, i. 6. Keek- Loffik, p. 94.] 
eimann, Si/stana Logicce Minus, L. i. /3 Cf. Krug, Logik, § 122.—En. 
c. 17. Opera, t. i. pp. 199, 656. ‘ y [Cf. llcusch, Sgstema Logieiim, § 
Schcibler, Tnpiea, c. 30. lUchter, 309 et seg.] 


LECT. 

XXIV, 


Explira- 
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declarations. In Real Definitions the thiqg defined is 
considered as already there, m existing (hv), and the 
notion, therefore, as given, precedes the definition. 
They are thus merely analytic, that is, nothing is 
given explicitly in the predicate or defining member, 
which is not contained implicitly in the subject or 
member defined. In Genetic Definitions the defined 
subject is considered as in the progress to be, as be¬ 
coming iyvyvoixivov) ; the notion, therefore, has to be 
made, and is the result of the definition, which is con¬ 
sequently synthetic, !ihat is, places in the predicate or 
defining member more than is given in the subject or 
member defined. As exaiflples of these three species, 
the following three definitions «f a circle may suffice ;— 

1. The Nominal Definition,.—Tlie word circle signifies 
an uniformly curved line. 2. The Real Definition,— 
A circle is a. line returning upon itself, of which all 
the parts arc equidistant from a given point. 3. The 
Genetic Definition,—A circle is formed when we draw 
around, and always at the same distance from, a fixed 
point, a movable point which leaves its trace, until 
the termination of the movement coincides with the 
commencement.o It is to be observed that only those 
notions can bo genetically defined, which relate to 
quantities represented in time and space. Mathema¬ 
tics are principally conversant with such notions, and 
it is to be noticed that the mathematician usually de¬ 
nominates such genetic definitions real Oefmitions, 
while the others he calls without distinction nominal 
definitions!’ ^ 

The laws of Definition are given in the following ’ 
paragraph. 

o This example is talien, with some S Krug, Lm/ih, § 122. Anm. 3, pp. 
alteration, from Wolf, P/illow/ihia 448, 449.—Ki>. 

191.-En. 


LRCT. 

XXIV. 
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LECT. t LXXXIV. A definition should be Adequate 

XXIV. ^ ^ 

-1- {adeqiiata), that is, the subject defined, and the 

Par. LXXXIV. predicate defining, should be equivalent or of the 

Definition, '*■ , a •• a i t 

—its Laws. same extension. If not, the sphere oi the predi¬ 
cate is either less than that of the subject, and 
the definition Too Narrow, {angustior), or greater, 
and the definition Too Wide (latim'). 

II. It should not define by Negative or Divi¬ 
sive attributes, (We sit negans, ne fiat per dis- 
juncta). 

III. It should not be Tautological,—what is 
contained in the^ defined, should not be repeated 
in the defining clause, (We sit circidus vel diallelon 
in definiendo). 

IV. It should be J^recise, that is, contain no¬ 
thing unessential, nothing superfluous, {Definitio 
ne sit ahundans). 

V. It should be Perspicuous, that is, couched 
in terms intelligible, and not figurative, but 
proper and compendious.® 

Expiica- The First of these rules:—That the definition should 

First Rule, bo adequate, that is, that the definietts and definitum 
should be of the same extension, is too manifest to 
require much commentary. Is the definition too 
widel—then more is declared than ought to be 
declared ; is it too narrow 1—then less is declared 
than ought to be declared;—and, in either case, the 
definition does not fully accomplish the end which it 
proposes. To avoid this defect in definition, we must 
‘ attend to two conditions. In the first place, that 

a Cf. Ki-ug, Logik, § 123. — Ed. nitwne, Opera, SiS et seq. Buffier, 
,[Victorin, Logik, § 223 el seq. Sig- VeritezdeConsequence, Qoole- 
wart, Handbuch zu Vorlesungen ither nius, Lexicon Phihsophicum, v. Defin- 
die Logik, § 371. Boethius, De Defi- itio, p. 600.] 
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attribute sliould be given which thp tiding defined lect. 

has in common witli others of the same class ; and, in -1- 

the second place, that attribute should be given which 
not only distinguishes it in general from all other 
things, but prpximately from things which are in¬ 
cluded with’it under a common class. This is ex¬ 
pressed by Logicians in the rule— Definitio constet 
genere proximo et differentia ultima, —Let the defin¬ 
ition consist of the nearest genus and of the lowest 
difference. But as the notion and its definition, if this 
rule be obeyed, are necessarily identical or convertible 
notions, they must necessarily have the same extent; 
consequently, everything tb 'which the definition ap¬ 
plies, and nothing to which it does not apply, is the 
thing defined. Thus;—if ,the definition, Man is a 
rational animal, be adequate, we shall bo able to say 
—Every rational animat is human :—nothing which 
is not a rational animal is human. But we cannot say 
this, for though this may be true of this earth, we can 
conceive in other worlds rational animals which are 
not human. The definition is, therefore, in this case 
too wide ; to make it adequate, it will be necessary to 
add terrestrial or some such term—as, Man is a ra- 
tioned animal of this eaHh. Again, were we to define 
Man,— a rationally acting animal of this earth, —the 
definition would be too narrow ; for it would be false 
to say, 710 a7iimal of this earth 7iot acting I'otionally is 
Imnan, for not only cjiildren, but many adult persons, 
would be excluded by this definition, which is, there¬ 
fore, too narrow." 

The Second Rule is,—That the definition should no^ second 
be made by negations, or disjunctions. In regard to 
the former,—negations,—that we should define a thing 

a Cf. Krug, Lwjik, § 123. Anm. i.—E d. 
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by what it is, and not by what it is not,—the reason 
of the rule is manifest.. The definition should be an 
affirmative proposition, for it ought to contain the 
positive, the actual, qualities of ’the notion defined, 
that is, the qualities which belong tq it, and which 
must not, therefore, be excluded from or ‘denied of it. 
If there are characters which, as referred to the sub¬ 
ject, afford purely negative judgments;—this is a proof 
that we have not a proper comprehension of the no¬ 
tion, and have only obtained a precursory definition 
of it, enclosing it within only ‘negative boundaries. 
For a definition which contains only negative attribu¬ 
tions, affords merely an elnpty notion,—a notion which 
is to be called a nothing; for, as some think, it must 
at least possess one positive character, and its defin¬ 
ition cannot, therefore, be made up exclusively of 
negative attributes. If, hovtever, a notign stands op¬ 
posed to another which has already been declared by 
positive characters, it may be defined by negative 
characters,—provided always that the genus is posi¬ 
tively determined. Thus Cuvier and other naturahsts 
define a certain order of animals by the negation of a 
spine or back-bone,—the invertebrata as opposed to 
the vertebrocta; and many such definitions occur in 
Natural History. 

For'a similar reason, the definition must not consist 
of divisive or disjunctive attributions. The end of a 
definition is a clear and distinct knowledge. But to 
say that a thing is this or that or the other, affords us 
either no knowledge at all, or at best only a vague 
^nd obscure knowledge. If the disjunction bo. contra¬ 
dictory, its enunciation is, in fact, tantamount to zero; 
for to say that a thing either is or is not so and so, 
is to tell us that of which we required no assertion 
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to assure us. But a definition by disparage alterna- lect. 

tives is, though it may vaguely eircumscribe a notion, -L 

only to be considered as a prelusory definition, and 
as the mark of an incipient and yet imperfect know¬ 
ledge. We mu^ not, however, confound definitions 
by divisive aHributes with propositions expressive of 
a division. 

The Third Rule is,— “ The definition should not be Third Rule, 
tautological; that is, what is defined should not be 
defined by itself. This vice is called defining in a Defining m 
circle. This rule may be violated either immediately “ 
or mediately. The definition,—Zaw is a lawful com¬ 
mand, —is an example of thd ifnmediate circle. A me¬ 
diate circle requires, at least, dwo correlative defin¬ 
itions, a principal and a subsidiary. For example,— 

Latv is the expressed wish of a mler, and a mler is 
one who estalflishes laivs. ’ The circle, whether imme¬ 
diate or mediate, is manifest or occult according as 
the thing defined is repeated in the same terms, or 
with other synonymous words. In the previous 
example it was manifest. In the following it is con¬ 
cealed :— Gratitude is a virtue of acknowledgment ,— 

Right is the competence to do or not to do. Such 
declarations may, however, be allowed to stand as pre¬ 
lusory or nominal definitions. Concealed circular de¬ 
finitions are of very frequent occurrence, when they 
are at the same time mediate or remote ; for we are 
very apt to allow ourselves to be deceived by the dif¬ 
ference of expression, and fancy that we have declared 
a notion when we have only changed the language. 

We ought, therefore, to be strictly on our guard against ^ ’ 
this besetting vice. The ancients called the circular 
definition also by the name of Diallclm, as in this 
case we declare the definitum and the definiens reci- 

VOL. II. * B 
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LECT, 

XXIV. 


Fourth 

Rule. 


procally by each other (St’ dXXtjW)®. In probation 
there is a similar vice which bears the same names.”'* 
We may, I think, oall them by the homely English 
appellation of the Seesaw .— 

The Fourth Rule is,—“ That the definition should be 
precise ; that is, contain nothing unessential, nothing 
superfluous. Unessential or contingent attributes are 
not sufficiently characteristic, and as they are now 
present, now absent, and may likewise be met with in 
other things which are not comprehended under the 
notion to be defined, they, consequently, if admitted 
into a definition, render it sometimes too wide, some¬ 
times too narrow. Thb Veil-known Platonic defini¬ 
tion,—‘ Man is a two-legged animal without feathers,^ 
—could, as containing only unessential characters, be 
easily refuted, as was done by a plucked cock.'^' And 
when a definition is not wholly made up, of such attri¬ 
butes, and when, in consequence of their intermixture 
with essential characters, the definition does not abso¬ 
lutely fail, still there is a sin committed against logical 
purity or precision, in assuming into the declaration 
qualities such as do not determinately designate what 
is defined. On the same principle, all derivative cha¬ 
racters ought to be excluded from the definition ; for 
although they may necessarily belong to the thing 
defined, still they overlay the declaration with super¬ 
fluous accessories, inasmuch as such characters do not 
designate ihe original essence of the thing, but are a 
mere consequence thereof. This fault is committed in 
the following definition :— The Circle is a curved line 
^ returning upon itself, the parts of which are at an equal 


o CompareSoxtusEmpiricus, Ri/n-Zi. 3 Krug, § 123. Anm. 3.— 

Hyp., i. 169, ii. 68. —Ed. Ed. 

y Diog. Laert., vi. 40 —Ed. 
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distance from the central point. Here precision is vio- lect. 

lated, though the definition be otherwise correct. For-L 

that every line returning upon •itself is curved, and 
that the point from which all the parts of the line are 
equidistant is the central point,—these are mere con¬ 
sequences of* the returning on itself, and of the equi¬ 
distance. Derivative characters are thus mixed up 
with the original, and the definition, therefore, is not 
precise.” “ 

The Fifth Eule is,— “ That the definition should be Fifth Rule, 
perspicuous, that is, couched in terms intelligible, not 
figurative, and compendious. That definitions ought 
to be perspicuous, is self-evfdent. For why do we de¬ 
clare or define at all 1 The perspicuity of the defini- in order to 

•• ^ DcrsDiciiitv 

tion depends, in the first place, on the intelligible m nciini- 
character oi the language, and this again depends on >™Kn^o 
the employment of words'in their received or ordinary intelligible, 
signification. The meaning of words, both separate 
and in conjunction, is already determined by conven¬ 
tional usage ; when, therefore, we hear or read these, 
we naturally associate with them their ordinary mean¬ 
ing. Misconceptions of every kind must, therefore, 
arise from a deviation from the accustomed usage; 
and though the definition, in the sense of the definer, 
may be correct, still false conceptions are almost in¬ 
evitable for others. If such a deviation becomes neces¬ 
sary, in consequence of the common meaning attached 
to certain words not corresponding to certain notions, 
there ought at least to be appended a comment or 
nominal definition, by which we shall be warned that 
such words are used in an acceptation wider or more^ • 
restricted than they obtain in ordinary usage. But, in 


a Krug, Logih, § 123. Anm. 2 .—Ed. 
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LECT. the second place, words ought not only to be used in 
their usual signification,—that signification, if the de- 
finition be perspicuous, must not be figurative but 
“^ra«vr‘ proper. Tropes and figures are logical hieroglyphics, 
but proper, tliemselvcs require a declaration. They do not 
indicate the thing itself, but only something similar.”® 
Such, for example, are the definitions we have of Lo¬ 
gic as the Phams Intellectiis, —the Lighthouse of the 
Understanding, —the Cynosura Veritatis, —the Cyno¬ 
sure of Truth, —the Medicina Mentis,—the Physic of 
the Mind, SceP 

“ However, many expressions, originally metapho¬ 
rical, (such as conception, hnagination, comprehension, 
representation, &c. &c.), have by usage been long since 
reduced from figurative to proper terms, so that we 
may employ these in definitions without scruple,— 
nay frequently must, as there arc no others to be 
found. 

3. The deli- « third place, the perspicuity of a definition 

be brief, fiepcnds upon its brevity. A long definition is not 
only burthensome to the memory, but likewise to the 
understanding, which ought to comprehend it at a 
single jet. Brevity ought not, however, to be pur¬ 
chased at the expense of perspicuity or completeness.”'’' 
The other “ The rulcs hithci’to considered, proximately relate to 

kinds of~„., '' 

Declaration. Definitions in the stricter sense, in reference to the 
other kinds of Declaration, there are certain modifica- 
Diiucid.v tions and exceptions admitted. These Dilucidations 
plications, or LxpIicatiODS, as they make no' pretence to logical 
perfection, and are only subsidiary to the discovery of 
' more perfect definitions, are not to be very rigidly 
dealt with. They are useful, provided they contain 

a Krug, Logik, § 123. Anni. 4.— $ See above, vol. i. p. 35 .—Ed. 

Et>. y Krug, tbirl. — Ed. 
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even a single true ^character, by which \ye are con¬ 
ducted to the ajiprehension ol^ others. They may, 
therefore, be sometimes too wide, sometimes too nar¬ 
row. A contingent and derivative character may be 
also useful for the discovery of the essential and ori¬ 
ginal. Even Circular Definitions are not here abso¬ 
lutely to be condemned, if thereby the language is 
rendered simpler and clearer. Figurative Expressions 
are likewise in them less faulty than in definitions 
proper, inasmuch as such expressions, by the analogies 
they suggest, contribute always something to the illus¬ 
tration of the notion. , 

“ In regard to Descriptions, these must be adequate, 
and no circle is ^permitted in •them. But they need 
not be so precise as to admit of no derivative or con¬ 
tingent characters. For descriptions ought to enume¬ 
rate the characters of a thing as fully as possible ; and, 
consequently^ they cannot be so brief as definitions. 
They cannot, however, exceed a certain i#easure in 
point of length.”® 


LECT. 

-XXIV, 


Circular 

Dehmtioni. 


FiguratiNo 

KxprcS' 

hionu. 


Dtscrip- 

tions. 


a Kiug, Lo>jily% 123 Aum 5—12d 
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general. 


LECTURE XXV.' 
meth;odology. 

SECTION II.—LOGICAL METHODOLOGY. 

t 

II.—DOCTRINE OF DIVISION. 

I NOW proceed to tlie Second Chapter of Logical 
Methodology,—the Doctrine of Division,—the doctrine 
which affords us the nil^s of that branch of Method, 
by which we render our knowledge more distinct and 
exhaustive. I shall preface the subject of Logical 
Division by some observations on Division in general. 

“ Undej Division {divisio, Suitpicri's) we understand 
in general the sundering of a whole into its parts." 
The object which is divided is called the divided whole 
{totum divisim), and this whole must be a connected 
many,—a.connected multiplicity, for otherwise no 
division would be possible. The divided whole must 
comprise at least one character, affording the condition 
of a certain possible splitting of the object, or through 
which a certain opposition of the object becomes 
recognised; and this character must be an essential 
attribute of the object, if the division be not aimless 
and without utility. This point of view, from which 
alone the division is possible, is called the principle of 
the division {prineipmm sive fundamentum divisi- 

^ o [On Divkion and its various kinds, f. C*, Aid. 1546.] 
see Ammonius, Oe Qaiitiiue VociOus, 
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mis ); and the pasts which, by the distraction of the ^ t. 

whole, come into view, are called the divisive members - L 

(memhra dividentiq). When a whole is divided into 
its parts, these parts may, either all or some, be them¬ 
selves still cpnflected multiplicities; and if these are 
again divided, there results a subdivision (subdivisio), 
the several parts of which are called the subdivisive 
membei's {'membra subdividentia). One and the same 
object may, likewise, be differently divided from dif¬ 
ferent points of view,wheji»eby condivisions {cmdivisi- 
ones) arise, which, taken together, are all reciprocally 
co-ordinated. If a division hcf,^ only two members, it is 
called a dichotomy (dichotomia); if three, a trichotomy 
{trichotomia) •, if four, a tetrachotomy; if many, a 
polytomy, kc. 

“Division, as a genus,^is divided into two species. Division of 
according to* the different kind of whole which it sun- — Partition 
dors into parts.® These parts are either contained in Divi^X'** 
the divided whole, or they are contained under it. In 
the former case the division is called a partition {par- 
tilio, aTrapidfiycris)/ in the latter, it is named a logical 
division? Partition finds an application only when 
the object to be divided is a whole compounded of 
parts,—consequently, where the notion of the object 
is a complex one; Logical Division, on the other hand, 
finds its application only where the notion contains a 
plurality of characters under it, and where, conse¬ 
quently, the notion i* an universal one. The simple 

o [On various kinds of Wholes, seo a subject into snooessive heads,/r«<, 

Caramucl, Italhnalia ct Jlcttlh Philo- second, &c. See Hermogenes, Ilfpl 
Sophia, L. iv. sect, iii.disp. iv. p. 277,] iSfcvv. Phetores Orceci, i. p. 104, ed. 

[and above, I-ccturcs on iletaphysks, Aid.—E d. 

vol. ii. p. 310; Lectures on TjCjic, vol. i. 7 [See Keckcnnann,S’y«<«mai/Ojfiea;, 
p. 201 .—Ed.] L. i. c. 3. Opera, t. i. p. 667. Dro- 

fl ’AirapWpritTis is proi)erly a rhetori- bisch, Weite Darslellung der Logik, § 
cal term, and signifies the division of 112. i^rug, Logik, § 124, Anm. 2.] 
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notion is thus the limit of Partition; and the indi¬ 
vidual or singular is thus the limit of Division. Par¬ 
tition is divided into a physical, or real, when the 
parts can actually be separated from each other; and 
into a metaphysical or ideal, when the parts can only 
be sundered by Abstraction.® It may be applied in 
order to attain to a clear knowledge of the whole, or 
to a clear knowledge of the parts. In the former case, 
the parts are given and the whole is sought; in the 
latter, the whole is given and the parts are sought. 
If the whole be given and the parts sought out, the 
object is first of all sopa,rated into its proximate, and, 
thereafter, into its remoter parts, until either any 
further partition is impossible, or the partition has 
attained its end. To this there is, however, required 
an accurate knowledge of the object, of its parts proxi¬ 
mate and remote, and of the connection (5f these parts 
together, as constituting the whole. We must, like¬ 
wise, take heed whether the partition be not deter¬ 
mined from some particular point of view, in conse¬ 
quence of which the notions of more proximate and 
more remote may be very vague and undetermined. 


o By Partition, trianyle may be di«- 
Uuguished, 1°, Into a certain portion 
of space included within ceitain bound¬ 
aries ; 2°, Into sides and angles ; 3°, 
Into two triangles, or into a trapezium 
and a triangle. The first two jiarti- 
tions ai-e ideal, they cannot be actually 
accomplished. The last is real, it may. 

By Division, triavyle is distinguish¬ 
ed, 1°, Into the two species of recti¬ 
linear and curvilinear. 2°, Both of 
.these are again subdivided (A) by 
reference to the sides, (B) by refer¬ 
ence to the angles. By referenee to 
the sides, triunyla are divided into 
the three species of equilateral, isos- 


eeles, and scalene. (The dichotomic 
division would, however, be here more 
proper.) By i-efereuce to the angles, 
they are divided into the throe species 
of rectangular, i.e. tri.rnglo which has 
one of its angles right; into ainbly- 
gon, OT triangle which has one of its 
angles obtuse ; and into oxygon, i. e. 
triangle which has its three angles 
acute. 

By Definition, trianyle is distin¬ 
guished into figure of three sides, 
equal to triangular figure ; that is, 
into fiyure, the proximate genus, and 
trilateral or three-iidal, the differen¬ 
tial quality. 
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If the parts be given, and from them the whole sought 
out, this is accomplished whenVe have discovered the 
order,—the arrangement, of the parts; and this again 
is discovered when the principle of division is dis¬ 
covered ; aud lof this we must obtain a knowledge, 
cither from the general nature of the thing, of from 
the particular end we have in view. If, for example, 
a multitude of books of every various kind are arranged 
into the whole of a well-ordered library;—in this case 
the greater or lesser, similarity of subject will afford, 
either exclusively or mainly, the principle of division. 
It happens, however, not ur^fuequently, that the parts 
are ordered or arranged according to different rules, 
and by them eonnected into a whole; and, in this 
case, as the different rules of the arrangement 
cannot together and at once accomplish this, it is 
proper that the less important arrangement should 
yield to the more important; as, for example, in the 
ordering of a library, when, besides the contents of 
the books, we take into account their language, size, 
antiquity, binding, &c.”“ 

I now proceed to Logical Division, on which I give 
you the following paragraph :— 


LECT. 

xxv. 


H LXXXV. The Distinctness and Completeness Par lxxxv. 
of our knowledge is obtained by that logical pro- i^fisTon. 
cess which is termed Division (divisio, Siaipco-ts). 

Division supposes the knowledge of the whole to 
1)6 given through a foregone process of Definition 
or Declaration; and proposes to discover the 
parts of this whole which are found and detei;-* 
mined not by the development of the Comprehen¬ 
sion, but by the development of the Extension. 

o Esser, Logtl, §§ 134,136, » 2C1 64.—Ed 
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As Logical Definition, therefoue, proposes to ren¬ 
der the characters contained in an object, that 
is, the comprehension of a, reality or notion. 
Clear; Logical Division proposes to render the 
characters contained under an object,, that is, the 
extension of a notion. Distinct and Exhaustive. 
Division is, therefore, the evolution of the exten¬ 
sion of a notion ; and it is expressed in a dis¬ 
junctive proposition, of which the notion divided 
constitutes the subject,and the notions contained 
under it, the predicate. It is, therefore, regu¬ 
lated by the law. ^which governs Disjunctive 
Judgments, (the Principle of Excluded Middle), 
although it is usually expressed in the form of a 
Copulative Categorical Judgment. The rules by 
which this process is regulated are seven:— 

1°. Every Division should be governed by 
some principle, {Divisio ne caveat fundametUo). 

2°. Every Division should be governed by only 
a single principle. 

3°. The principle of Division should be au 
actual and essential character of the divided 
notion, and the division, therefore, neither com- 
,plex nor without a purpose. 

4°. No dividing member of the predicate must 
by itself exhaust the subject. 

5°. The dividing members, taken together, 
must exhaust, but only exhaust, the subject. 

6°. The divisive members must be reciprocally 
exclusive. 

T. The divisions must proceed continuously 
from immediate to mediate differences, {Divisio 
ne Jiai per saltmn). 
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In this paragraph are contained, firs^ the general lect. 
Principles of Logical Division^ and, secondly, the Laws -—^^ 
by which it is governed. I shall now illustrate these 
in detail. 

In the first* place, it is stated that “ the distinct¬ 
ness and completeness of our knowledge is obtained 
by that logical process which is termed Division 
{divisio, Siaipeo-is). Division supposes the know¬ 
ledge of the whole to be given through a foregone 
process of definition, and proposes to discover the 
parts of this whole "which are found and determined 
not by the development of the comprehension, but 
by the development of'tlie extension. As logical 
definition, therefore, proposes to render the characters 
contained in a notion, that is> its comprehension, clear; 
logical division proposes to render the characters con¬ 
tained under an object, that is, the extension of a 
notion, distinct. Division is, therefore, the evolution 
of the extension of a notion, and it is expressed in a 
disjunctive proposition, of which the notion divided 
constitutes the subject, and the notions contained 
under it, the predicate. It is, therefore, regulated by 
the law which governs disjunctive judgments (the 
principle of excluded middle), although it be usually 
expressed in the form of a copulative categorical 
judgment.” 

The special virtue,—the particular element, of per- EndofDWi. 
feet thinking, whiclj Division enables us to acquire, titictnc»8, 
is Distinctness, but, at the same time, it is evident voivc""" 
that it cannot accomplish this without rendering no88.^ 
our thinking more complete. This, however, is onlj* 
a secondary and collateral result; for the problem 
which division proximately and principally proposes 
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Principle of 
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to solve is—to afford us a distinct consciousness of 
the extension of a given notion, through a complete 
or exhaustive series of subordinate or co-ordinate 
notions. This utUity of Division, in rendering our 
knowledge more complete, is, I find, stated by Aris¬ 
totle,® though it has been overlooked by subsequent 
logicians. He observes that it is only by a regular 
division that we can be assured, that nothing has been 
omitted in the definition of a thing. 

“As it is by means of division that we discover 
what are the characters contained under the notion of 
an object, it follows that there must be as many kinds 
of division possible as there .are characters contained 
under the notion of an object, which^ may afibrd the 


• principle of a different division. If the characters 

which afford the principle of a division are only ex¬ 
ternal and contingent, there is a division in the wider 
sense ; if, again, they are internal and constant, there 
is a division in the stricter sense ; if, finally, they are 
not only internal but also essential and original, there 
A universal is a division in thn strictest sense. From the very 
conception of logical division, it is manifest that it 
can only be applied where the object to be divided is 
a universal notion, and that it is wholly inapplicable 
to an individual; for as the individual contains no¬ 
thing under it, consequently it is not susceptible of 
oencrai au ultorior divisiou. The general problem of which 

problem ^ 

Division, division affords the solution is,-—To find the subor- 
dinate genera and species, the higher or generic notion 
being given. The higher notion is always something 
abstracted,—something generalised from the lower 
notions, with which it agrees, inasmuch as it contains 
all that is common to these inferior concepts, and from 

o Anal. Past., L. ii. c. 13. 


only object 
of Lo^cal 
Division. 
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which it differs, inasmuch as they contain a greater 
number of determining characters. There thus sub¬ 
sists an internal connection between the higher and 
the lower concepts,* and there is thus afforded a tran¬ 
sition from the superior notion to the subordinate, 
and, consequently, an evolution of the lower notions 
from the higher. In order to discover the inferior 
genera and species, we have only to discover those 
characters which afford the proximate determinations, 
by which the sphere or extension of the higher notion 
is circumscribed. Sut to find what characters arc 
wanted for the thorough-going determination of a 
higher notion, we must pteviously know what char¬ 
acters the higher notion actually contains, and this 
knowledge is only attainable by an analysis,—a sund¬ 
ering of the higher notion itself. In doing this, the 
several characters must b'e separately drawn forth and 
considered ; and in regard to each, we must ascertain 
how far it must stUl be left undetermined, and bow 
far it is capable of opposite determinations. But 
whether a character bo still undetermined, and of 
what opposite determinations it is capable,—on these 
points it is impossible to decide a priori, but only 
a posteriori, through a knowledge of this particular 
character and its relations to other notions. And the 
accomplishment of this is rendered easier by two 
circumstances ;—the one, that the generic notion is 
never altogether abstract, but always realised and held 
fast by some concrete form of imagination;—the 
other, that, in general, wo are more or less acquainted 
with a greater or a smaller number of special notions^ 
in which the generic notion is comprehended, and 
these {ire able to lead us either mediately or imme^ 
diately to other subordinate concepts. 


LECT. 

XXV. 
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“ But thej determinations or constituent characters 
of a notion which we seek out, must not only be com¬ 
pletely, but also precisely, opposed. Completely, in¬ 
asmuch as all the species subordinate to the notions 
ought to be discovered; and precisely, inasmuch as 
whatever is not actually a subordinate species, ought 
to be absolutely excluded from the notion of the 
genus. 

“ In regard to the completeness of the opposition, 
it is not, however, required that the notion should 
be determined through every possible contradictory 
opposition; for those at least ought to be omitted, 
concerning whose existence'or non-existence the notion 
itself decides. In regard to the opposition itself, it 
is not required that the .division should be carried 
through by contradictory oppositions. The only oppo¬ 
sition necessary is the reciprocal exclusion of the 
inferior notions into which the higher notion is 
divided.” “ In a mere logical relation, indeed, as we 
know nothing of the nature of a thing more than that 
a certain character either does or does not belong to 
it, a strictly logical division can only consist of two 
contradictory, members, for example,—that angles are 
either right or not right, —that men are either white 
or not white. But looking to the real nature of the 
thing known, either a priori or a posteriori, the divi¬ 
sion may be not only dichotomous but polytomous, 
as for exavap\e,-r-angles are rigid, or acute, or obtuse; 
men are white, or black, or copper-coloured, or olive- 
coloured, &c. 

Wo now come, in the second place, to the rules 
dictated for Logical Division. 

These Rules spring either, 1°, Prom the Principle of 

a Baser, Loyil-, § 130_Ed. 
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Division; or, 2°, From the Relations of t]ie Dividing lect. 
Members to the Divided Whole; or, 3°, From the 
Relations of the several Dividing Members to each 
other; or, 4°, From* the relations of the Divisions to 
the SubdivisioRS. 


The first of these heads,—the Principle ofi Division, thmo 
— comprehends the three first rules. Of these the Fron/tho 
first is self-evident,—There must be some principle, nrvUwn! 
some reason, for every division ; for otherwise there 


would be no division determined, no division carried 


into effect. 


In regard to the second rule,—That every division Secomi. 
should have only a single j^rihciple,—the propriety of 
this is likewise sufficiently apparent. In every divi¬ 
sion we should depart from, a definite thought, which 
has reference cither to the notion as a unity, or to some 
single character. On the contrary, if we do not do 
this, but carry on the process by different principles, 
the series of notions in which the division is realised, 
is not orderly and homogeneous, but heterogeneous 
and perplexed. 

The third rule,—That the principle of division should Tiimi. 
be an actual and essential character of the divided 


notion,—is not less manifest. “ As the ground of divi¬ 
sion is that which principally regulates the correctness 
of the whole process, that is, the completeness and 
opposition of the division,—it follows that this ground 
must be of notoriety and importance, and accommo¬ 
dated to the end for the sake of which the division is 


instituted. Those characters of an object are best 
adapted for a division, whose own determinations * 
exert the greatest influence on the determinations of 
other characters, and, consequently, on those of the 
notion itself; but such are manifestly not the external 
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and contingent, but the internal and essential, cha¬ 
racters, and, of these,* those have the pre-eminence 
through whose determination the greater number of 
others are determined, or, what 'is the same thing, 
from which, as fundamental and original attributes, 
the greater number of the others are derived. The 
choice of character is, however, for the most jmrt, regu¬ 
lated by some particular end ; so that, under certain 
circumstances, external and contingent characters may 
obtain a preponderant importance. Such ends cannot, 
however, be enumerated. The character affording the 
principle of division must likewise be capable of being 
clearly and definitely brought out; for unless this bo 
possible, we can have n@ distinct consciousness of the 
completeness and contrast of the detennination of 
which it is susceptible. We ought, therefore, always 
to select those characters for principles.of division, 
which are capable of a clear and distinct recogni¬ 
tion.”" 

The second part of the rule,—That the division be 
not, therefore, too complex, and without a purpose,—is 
a corollary of the first. “ In dividing, we may go on 
to infinity. For while, as was formerly shown, there 
is, in the series of higher and lower notions, no one 
which can be conceived as absolutely the lowest; 
so in subdividing, there is no necessary limit to the 
process. In like manner, the co-ordinations may be 
extended ad infinitum. For it is^impossible to exhaust 
all the possible relations of notions, and each of these 
may be employed as the principle of a new division. 
Thus we can divide men by relation to their age, to 
their sex, to their colour, to their stature, to their 
knowledge, to their riches, to their rank, to their man- 

a Eisej, Loi/il, § 137 — Ei). 
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iier of life, to their education, to their costume, &c. &c. 

It would, however, be ridiculouS, and render the divi-- 

sions wholly useless, if we multiplied them in this 
fashion without end. We, therefore, intentionally 
restrict them, that is, we make them comparatively 
limited, inasmuch as we only give them that complete¬ 
ness which is conducive to a certain end. In this 
manner, divisions become relatively useful, or acquire 
the virtue of adaptation. In the selection of a prin¬ 
ciple of division, we^must take heed whether it be 
fertile and pertinent. A ground of division is fertile, 
when it affords a division ouli of which again other 
important consequences may be drawn ; it is pertinent, 
when these consequences have a proximate relation to 
the end, on account of which we were originally in¬ 
duced to develop the extension of a concept. A prin¬ 
ciple of division may, therefore, be useful with one 
intent, and useless with another. Soldiers, for example, 
may be conveniently divided into cavalry and infantry, 
as this distinction has an important influence on their 
determination as soldiers. But in considering man in 
general and his relations, it would be ludicrous to 
divide men into foot and horsemen; while, on the 
contrary, their division would be here appropriate 
according to principles which in the former case would 
liave been absurd. Seneca “ says well,—‘ Quicquid in 
majus crevit facilius agnoscitur, si discessit in partes; 
quas innumerabiles e^e et parvas non oportet. Idem 
enim yitii habet nimia, quod nuUa divisio. Simile 
confuso cst, quicquid usque in pulverem sectum est.’ 

Under the second head, that is, as springing from,J^^ 
the relations of the Dividing Members to the Divided 
Wholes, there are included the fouiih and fifth laws. Members to 

o Epist., 90. 3 Krug, Logik, §J.26. Anm. 4.—Ed. 

VOL. II. C 
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LECT. " As the notion and the notions into which it is di- 

-1- vided, stand to each ot'ner in the relation of whole and 

W'Wed parts, and as the Avhole is greater than the part, the 
Fourth, fourth rule is manifestly necessary, viz. That no divid¬ 
ing member of the predicate must by itself exhaust 
the subject. When this occurs, the division is vicious, 
or, more properly, there is no division. Thus the 
division of man into rational animals and unculti¬ 
vated nations, would be a violation of this law. 

Fifth. “ On the other hand, as the notions into which a 
notion is divided, stand to each other in the relation of 
constituting parts to s constituted whole, and as the 
whole is only the sum of all the parts, the necessity 
of the fifth rule is manifest,—That the dividing mem¬ 
bers of the predicate, taken together, must exhaust the 
subject. For if this does not take place, then the 
division of the principal notion has been only partial 
and imperfect. We transgress this law, in the first 
place, when we leave out one or more members of divi¬ 
sion ; as for example,— The actions of men are either 
good or bad, —for to these we should have added or 
indifferent. And in the second place, we transgress it 
when we co-ordinate a subdivision with a division ; as 
for example,— Philosophy is either theoretical philo- 
S 02 )hy Oh' moh'ol philosophy : here the proper opposition 
would have been theoretical jhhiloso^hhy and practical 
philosophy.” “ On the other hand, the dividing mem¬ 
bers, taken together, must not. do more than exhaust 
the subject. The definition of the whole must apply 
to every one of its parts, but this condition is not ful- 
I filled if there be a dividing member too much, that is, 
if there be a notion brought as a dividing member, 
which, however, does not stand in subordination to 


a En>.cr, Logik, § 137 —Ed. 
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the divided whole., For example,— Mathmiatical fig- 

ures are either solids or sxirfabes [or lines or points\. - 

Here the two last members {lints and points) are re¬ 
dundant and erroneous, for lines and points, though 
the elements of mathematical figures, are not them¬ 
selves figures. 

Under the third head, as springing from the rela- ni. From 
tions of the several Dividing Members to Each Other, timroftiio 
there is a single law,—the sixth,—whieh enjoins,— nmd^ng 
That the dividing mombei;^ be reciprocally exclusive, tvh dthen 

“ As a division does not present the same but the dif- '' ‘‘ 
ferent determinations of a single jiotion, (for otherwise 
one and the same determination would be presented 
twice), the dividing members toust be so constituted 
that they are not mutually coincident, so that they 
either in whole or in part contain each other. This 
law is violated when, in the first place, a subdivision 
is placed above a division, as,— Philosophy is either 
theoretical philosop>hy, or moral philosophy, or prac¬ 
tical philosojihy; here moral philosophy falls into 
p)ractical philosophy as a subordinate part; or when, 
in the second place, the same thing is divided in dif¬ 
ferent points of view, as,— Human actions are either 
necessary, or free, or useful, or detrimental.”'^ 

Under the fourth and last head, as arising from the iv. From 
relations of the Divisions to the Subdivisions, there is tions of tho 
contained one law, the seventh, which prescribes,— tho sub. 
That the divisions piwceed continuously from imme- Sc\cnth.’ 
diate to mediate differences, [Divisio ne fiat per sedtum 
vel hiatum). 

“ As divisions originate in tho character of a notion,, ’ 
capable of an opposite determination, receiving this 
determination, and as the subdivisions originate in 

o Esser, Logil-, § 137.— 
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these opposite determinations being themselves again 
capable of opposite determinations, in which gradual 
descent we may proceed indefinitely onwards,—from 
this it is evident, that the divisions should, as far as 
possible, be continuous, that is, the notion must first 
be divided into its proximate, and then into its re¬ 
moter parts, and this without overleaping any one 
part; or in other words, each part must be immedi¬ 
ately subordinated to its wliole.”” Thus, when some 
of the ancients divided 'philosophy into rctiional, and 
natural, and moi'al, the first and second members are 
merely subdivisions gf theoretical philosophy, to which 
moral as practical p>hilosophy is opposed. Sometimes, 
however, such a spring,-J-such a saltu^ —is, for the sake 
of brevity, allowed ; but this only under the express 
condition, that the omitted members are interpolated 
in thought. Thus, many mathematicians say, angles 
are either right, or acute, or obtuse, although, if the 
division wore continuous,—without hiatus, it would 
run, angles are either right or oblique; and the ob¬ 
lique, again, either acute or obtuse. 


a Esser, Zoyll-, § 1.37.- Ed. 
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LECTURE XXVI. 

METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION II.—LOGICAL METHODOLOGY. 

III.—DOCTRINE OF. PROBATION. 

. * 

We now proceed to the Third Part of Pure Meth- leot. 

odology, that which guides us to the third character-• 

or virtue of Perfect Thinking,—the Concatenation of !’<•'>'»“><»>• 
Thought;—I mean Probation, or the Leading of Proof. 

I commence with the following paragraph. 

^ LXXXVI. When there are propositions or r»r.^Lxxxvi. 
judgments which are not intuitively manifest, NatureanliEio. 
and the truth of which is not admitted, then 
their validity can only bo established when we 
evolve it, as an inference, from one or more judg¬ 
ments or propositions. This is called Prohaticm, 

Proving, or the Leading of Proof { 2 )robatio, ar- 
gumentatio, or demonstratio in its wider sense). 

A Probation is thus a series of thoughts, in which 
a plurality of different judgments stand to each 
other, in respect of their validity, in the depend¬ 
ence of determining and determined, or of antece- * 
dents and consequents. In every Probation there 
are three things to be distinguished,—1°. The 
Judgment to be Proved, {thesis) ; 2°. The Ground 
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Terms em- 
plo) e<i. 
'Ar^imcnta- 
tion. 

Argument. 


Demonbtra- 

tion. 


Leading of 
Proof 0? two 
sorts. 


or Principle of Proof, {argumentumi) ; and, 3°. The 
Cogency of this principle to necessitate the con¬ 
nection of antecedents and consequents, {vis de- 
monstrationis or n&)'vm frobandi). From the 
nature of Probation, it is evident ..that Probation 
without inference is impossible; and that the 
Thesis to be proved and the Principles of Proof 
stand to each other as conclusion and premises, 
with this difference, that, in Probation, there is a 
judgment (the thesis) expressly supposed, which in 
the Syllogism is not, at least necessarily, the case.“ 

In regard to the terms 'here employed, it is to be 
noticed that the term argumentation (argumentatio) 
is applied not only to a reasoning of many syllogisms, 
but likewise to a reasoning of one. The term argu¬ 
ment {argumentim), in like manner, is employed not 
only for the ground of a consecutive reasoning, but 
for the middle term of a single syllogism. But it is, 
moreover, vulgarly employed for the whole process of 
argumentation.^ 

The term demonstration (demonstratio) is used in a 
looser, and in'a stricter, signification. In the former 
sense, it is equivalent to probation, or argumenta¬ 
tion in general; in the latter, to necessary probation, 
or argumentation from intuitive pnnciples. 

The expression leading of proof might, perhaps, be 
translated by the term deductiop, but then this term 
must be of such a latitude as to include induction, to 
which it is commonly opposed; for Probation may be 
either a process of Deduction, that is, the leading of 

a Esser, Ijoijik, § 138. Cf. Krug, den Gegemtand und den Umfang der 
Logik, ^127, —Ed. [C£. Richter, &6er Logik, % 22 et seq.] 

p .See above, vol. i. p. 278 .—Ed. 
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proof out of one higher or more general jproposition, lect. 

or a process of Induction, that is, the leading of proof-1 

out of a plurality of lower or less general judgments. 

To prove, is to evince the truth of a proposition not Probation 

, • • 1 r general* 

admitted to be.true, from other propositions the truth 
of which is already established. In every probation 
there arc three things to be distinguished:—1°. The Pro¬ 
position to be Proved,—the Thesis; 2°. The Grounds 
or Principle of Proof,—the Argument; and, 3°. The 
Degree of Cogency with which the thesis is inferred 
by the argumentum or argumenta,—the vis or nervus 
prohandi. All probation is thus syllogistic ; but all now distin- 

^ 1 . • *' -j, * ft 1 tinguishcd 

syllogism IS not probative.* The peculiarity of proba- from Syiio- 
tion consists in^ this,—that it expressly supposes a 
certain given proposition, ascertain thesis, to be true ; • 

to the establishment of this proposition the proof is 
relative; tlvis proposition constitutes the conclusion 
of the syllogism or series of syllogisms of which the 
probation is made up : whereas, in the mere syllogistic 
process, this supposition is not necessarily involved. 

It is also evident that the logical value of a probation whcrcon 
depends,— 1°. On the truth of its principles or argu-logical vaiuo 

’ o /A 1 • • • , , 1 .ofaproba- 

menta, 2 . On then- connection with each other and tion. 
with the thesis or proposition to be proved, and, 3°. 

On the logical formality of the inference of the thesis 
from its argumenta. No proposition can be for an¬ 
other the principle of proof, which is not itself either 
immediately or mediately certain. A proposition is 
immediately certain, or evident at first hand, when, 
by the very nature of thought, we cannot but think 
it to be true, and when it, therefore, neither requires, 
nor admits of proof. A proposition is mediately cer¬ 
tain, or evident at second hand, when it is not at 
once and in itself thought as necessarily true, but 
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when we are able to deduce it, with a consciousness of 
certainty, from a proposition which is evident at first 
hand. The former of these certainties is called self- 
evident, intuitive, original, 'primary, ultimate, &c., and 
the latter, demonstrative, derivative, secondary, &c. 

According to this distinction, the Ground or Prin¬ 
ciple of Proof is either an absolute or a relative. Ab¬ 
solute, when it is an intuitive; relative, when it is 
a demonstrative, proposition. That every proposition 
must ultimately rest on some intuitive truth,—on some 
judgment at first hand, is manifest, if the fact of pro¬ 
bation itself be admitted ; for otherwise the regress 
would extend to infinity,’ and all probation, conse¬ 
quently, be impossible. When, for example, in the 
series of grounds H, G, F, E, D, C, B, there is no ulti¬ 
mate or primary A, and when, conseqiiently, every 
A is only relatively, in respect of the consequent 
series, but not absolutely and in itself, first;—in this 
case, no sufiicient and satisfactory probation is pos¬ 
sible, for there always remains the question concern¬ 
ing a still higher principle. But positively to show that 
such primary judgments are actually given, is an ex¬ 
position which, as purely metaphysical, lies beyond 
the sphere of Logic.® 

To the general form of a system of Proof belong the 
following distinctions of propositions, to which I 
formerly alluded,^ and which I may again recall to 
your remembrance. Propositions are either Theore¬ 
tical or Practical. Practical, when they enounce the 
way in which it is possible to effectuate or produce 
something ; Theoretical, when they simply enunciate 
a truth, without respect to the way in which this may 

a Compare Easei, Loijik, ^ 138 
Ed 


S See above, vol. i p 265 —Eo 
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be realised or produced.® A Theoretical proposition, lect. 
if a primary or intuitive principle, is styled an Axiom. 
Examples of this are given in the four Fundamental 
Laws of Logic, and in the mathematical common 
notions— The uihole is greater than its part, — If equals 
he added to equals, the wholes are equal, &c. A Prac¬ 
tical proposition, if a primary or intuitive principle, 
is styled a Postulate. Thus Geometry postulates the Postulate, 
possibility of draAving lines,—of producing them ad 
infinitum, of describing circles, &c. 

A Theoretical proposition, if mediate and demon-Tiicorenu 
strable, is called a Theorem. This is laid down as a 
Thesis, —as a judgment to bo* proved,—and is proved 
from intuitive principles, theoretical and practical. 

A Practical proposition, if ipediate and demonstrable, 
is called a Problem. In the probation, the Problem Problem, 
itself is first ^enounced ; it is then sliown in the solu¬ 
tion how that which is required is to be done,—is to 
be effected; and, finally, in the proof, it is demonstrated 
tliat through this procedure the solution of the prob¬ 
lem is obtained. For example, in the geometrical 
problem,—to describe an equilateral triangle on a given 
straight line;—there this problem is first stated ; the 
solution then shows that, with this given line as a semi¬ 
diameter, we are to describe from each of its points 
of termination a circle ; the two circles will intersect 
each other, and we are then, from the point of inter¬ 
section, to draw straight lines to each point of ter¬ 
mination ; this being done, the proof finally demon¬ 
strates that these circles must intersect each other, 
that the drawn straight lines necessarily constitute a • 
triangle, and that this triangle is necessarily equila¬ 
teral. 


[Fi-ies, System der Logik, | 73.] 
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xx^' Go't'olla'i'us or Consectaries are propositions which, 
as flowing immediatoiy as collateral result of others, 
i^equire no separate proof. Empeiremata or Empiri- 
cal Judgments are propositions, fhe validity of which 
Scholia, reposes upon observation and experience. Scholia or 
Comments are propositions which serve only for fllus- 
Lemmota. tration. Lemmata or Sumptions are propositions, bor¬ 
rowed either from a difierent part of the system we 
treat of, or from sciences other than that in which we 
Hypotheses, now employ them. Finally,are proposi¬ 
tions of two difierent significations. For, in the first 
place, the name is sometimes given to the arbitrary 
assumption or choice of oiie out of various means of 
accomplishing an end ; when, for example, in the 
division of the periphery, of the circle, we select the 
division into 360 degrees, or when, in Arithmetic, we 
select the decadic scheme of numeration. But, in the 
second place, the name of hypothesis is more emphati- 
given to provisory suppositions, which serve to 
explain the phenomena in so far as observed, but 
which are only asserted to be true, if ultimately con¬ 
firmed by a complete induction. For example, the 
supposition of the Copernican solar system in Astro¬ 
nomy," 

Now these various kinds of propositions are mutu¬ 
ally concatenated into system by the Leading of Proof, 
—by Probation. 

So much for the character of ^this process in general. 
The paragraph, already dictated, contains a summary 
of the various particular characters by which Proba- 
' , tions are distinguished. Before considering these in 
detail, I shall offer some preparatory observations, 

a [Fries, System tier Loyik, § 73. Krug, Loyik §§ 67, 68.] 
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“ The differences of Probations are dependent lect. 

partly on their Matter, and partly on the Form in-1 

■which they are expressed. . 

“ In respect of the former ground of difference,— depend””’ 
the Matter,—Probations are distinguished into Pure fhotrVrttcr 
or a jyi'iori and into Empirical or a 'posteriori, accord- 
ing as they are founded on principles which we must 
recognise as true, as constituting the necessary con- 
ditions of all experience, or which we do recognise 
true, as particular results given by certain applica-Empirical, 
tions of experience. Tn respect of the latter ground 2 , in ro¬ 
of difference,—the Form,—Probations fall into various tHeir Form, 
classes according to the difference of the form itself, 
which is either an External or an Internal. 

“ In relation to the Internal Form, probations area, inreia- . 
divided into Direct or Ostensive and into Indirect or internal 
Apagogical, according they are drawn from thePro^t^iw 
thins; itself or from its opposite, in other words, ac-orOstensive 

,T , ~ 1 . .. and Indirect 

cording as the principles 01 probation are positive or or Apago- 

are negative.””—Under the same relation of Internal synthetic or 
Form, they are also distinguished by reference to their ^STnai'y^ 
order of procedure,—this order being either Essential gressivo, 
or Accidental. The essential order of procedure re¬ 
gards the nature of the inference itself, as either from 
the whole to the part, or from the parts to the whole. 

The former constitutes Deductive Probation, the latter 
Inductive. The accidental order of procedure regards 
only our point of departure in considering a probation. 

If, commencing with the highest principle, we descend 
step by step to the conclusion, the process is Synthe¬ 
tic or Progressive ; here the conclusion is evolved out 
of the principle. If again, starting from the conclu- 

a Esser, LogUi, § 141.—Ed. 
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LECT. sion, we ascend step by step to the highest principle, 
, the process is Analytic or Eegressive ; here the prin¬ 
ciple is evolved outiof the conclusion, 
b. External In respect to the External Eorm, Probations are 
Probations Simple or Monosyllogistic, if they consist of a single 
Md cZ-* reasoning, Composite or Polysyllogistic if they consist 
of a plurality of reasonings. Under the same relation 

ReKolar and ^ ' ° -ni 

Irregular, of extcmal form, they are also divided into Kegular 
Imperfect and Irrcgukr, into Perfect and Imperfect. 

. 3 . Accord- Another division of Probations is by reference to 
nf^eitT flieir Cogency, or the Degree of Certainty with which 
ProSns flieir inference is drawn. But their cogency is of 
various degrees, and this \jither objectively considered, 
Probable. determined, by the conditions of the proof 

itself, or subjectively considered, that is, by reference 
to those on whom the proof is calculated to operate 
conviction. In the former* or objective, relation, pro¬ 
bations are partly Apodeictic, or Demonstrative in the 
stricter sense of that term,—when the certainty they 
necessitate is absolute and complete, that is, when the 
opposite alternative involves a contradiction ; partly 
Probable,—when they do not produce an invincible 
assurance, but when the evidence in favour of the 
conclusion preponderates over that which is opposed 
to it. In the latter or subjective relation, probations 
Universally are either Universally Valid, when they are calculated 

and Parti- . . i i • n -r^ 

to operate conviction on all reasonable minds, or Par¬ 
ticularly Valid, when they are fitted to convince only 
certain individual minds. 

paTj^LXxxvii. II LXXXVII. Probations are divided by refer- 
—their ’ ence to their Matter, to their Form, and to their 

Dirisiona, x-, „ „ 

. Degree ot Cogency. 

In relation to their Matter, they are partly 
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Pure or a priori, partly Empirical gr a poste¬ 
riori. • 

As to their Form,—^this is either Internal or 
External. In respect to their Internal Form, 
they are, l°y.By reference to the Manner of Infer¬ 
ence, Direct or Ostensive, {BeiicnKai, ostensivcB), 
and Indirect or Apagogical {pi'obationes apago- 
gicce, reductiones ad absurdum) ; 2°, By refer¬ 
ence to their Essential or Internal Order of Pro¬ 
cedure, they are either Deductive or Inductive ; 
3°, By reference to their Accidental or Exter¬ 
nal Order of Procedure, they arc partly Synthetic 
or Progressive, partly* Analytic or Regressive. 
In respect t,o their External Form, they are, 
1°, Simple or Monosyllggistic, and Composite or 
Polysyllogistic; 2°, Perfect and Imperfect; 3°, 
Regular<ind Irregular. 

In rcs])ect to their Degree of Cogency, they 
are, 1°, As objectively considered, either Ay>oc?efc- 
tic or Demonstrative in the stricter signification 
of the term, (aTroSeifets. demonsirationes stride 
dicta), or Probable, [probationes sensu latiori) ; 
2°, As subjectively considered, they are either 
Universally Valid, {kut oKydeiav, secundum veri- 
tatem), or Particularly Valid {kot dvOpamov, 
ad hominem).’^ 


LECT. 

XXVI. 


To speak now of these distinctions in detail. In the Expiica- 
first place, “ Probations,” we have said, “ in relation to Sations, 
their matter, are divided into Pure or a prioin, andofthcTr*"^^ 
into Empirical or a posteriori. Pure or a prion 
proofs are those that rest on principles which, although 


o Cf. Krug Logih, §§ 128,129,130, [Cf. Degoramlo, DeiSignes, t. iv. ch. 7, 
131,132. Baser, Xo;/(t, § 139 .—Ed. p. 234.] 
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rising into consciousness only on occasion of some 
external or internal observation,—of some act of expe¬ 
rience, are still native, are still original, contributions 
of the mind itself, and a contribution without which no 
act of experience becomes possible. Proofs again are 
called Empirical or a posteriori, if they rest on prin¬ 
ciples which are exclusively formed from experience or 
observation, and whose validity is cognisable in no 
other way than that of experience or observation. 
When the principles of Probation are such as are not 
contingently given by experience, but spontaneously 
engendered by the, inind itself, these principles are 
always characterised by tbe qualities of necessity and 
universality; consequently, a proof supported by them 
is elevated altogether above the possibility of doubt. 
When, on the other hand, the principles of Probation 
are such as have only the' guarantee of observation 
and experience for their truth,—(supposing even that 
the observation be correct and the experience stable 
and constant),—these prineiples, and, consequently, 
the probation founded on them, can pretend neither 
to necessity nor universality; seeing that what pro¬ 
duces the observation or experience, has only a rela¬ 
tion to individual objects, and is only competent to 
infoion us of what now is, but not of what always is, 
of what necessarily must be. Although, however, 
these empirical principles are impressed with the cha¬ 
racter neither of necessity nor of universality, they 
play a very important part in the theatre of human 
thought,”* This distinction of Proofs, by reference 
to the matter of our knowledge, is one, indeed, which 
Logic does not take into account. Logic, in fact, con¬ 
siders every inference of a consequent from an autece- 

a E&sci", Lu'jlk, § 140.—Ed. 
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dent as an inference a supposing even that the lect. 

antecedents themselves are only* of an empirical cha- —. 
racter. Thus we may say, that, from the general rela¬ 
tions of distance found to hold between the planets, 

Kant and Olbers proved a priori that between Mars 
and Jupiter a’planetary body must exist, before Ceres, 

Pallas, Juno, and Vesta were actually discovered." 

Here, however, the a priori principle is in reality only 
an empirical rule,—only a generalisation from expe¬ 
rience. But with the manner in which these empi¬ 
rical rules,—(Bacon would call them axionns), —are 
themselves discovered or evolved,—with this Pure 
Logic has no concern. Thi^ will fall to be considered 
in Modified Logic, when we -treat of the concrete 
Doctrine of Induction and Ajialogy. 

In the second place, “in respect of their Form, and 2 .Tnrcsi)cct 
that the Inte.*;nal, Probations are, as we said, first of eo™,'- 
all, divided into Direct or Ostensive, and into Indirect Li in- 
or Apagogical. A proof is Direct or Ostensive, when 
it evinces the truth of a thesis through positive princi¬ 
ples, that is, immediately; it is Indirect or Apagogical, 
when it evinces the truth of a thesis through the false¬ 
hood of its opposite, that is, mediately. The indirect 
is specially called the apagogical, {argumentatio a 2 )a- 
gogica sivc deductio ad impossihile), because it shows 
that something cannot be admitted, since, if admitted, 
consequences would necessarily follow impossible or 
absurd. The Indirect pr Apagogical mode of proof is Princi^pio ^ 
established on the principle, that that must be con- Proof, 
ceded to be true whose contradictory opposite con¬ 
tains within itself a contradiction. This principle ^ * 
manifestly rests on the Law of Contradiction and on 

o Seo Kant’s Vorhmngen ilher vi. p. 449 .—Ed. 

Phgsiache Geogt-aphie, 1802; Werte, 
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the Law 9 f Excluded Middle; for what involves a 
contradiction it is impossible for us to think, and if a 
character must be denied of an object,—and that it 
must be so denied the probation* has to show,—then 
the contradictory opposite of that .character is of 
necessity to be affirmed of that objeet.* The Direct 
mode of probation has undoubtedly this advantage 
over the Indirect,—that it not only furnishes the 
sought-for truth, but also clearly develops its neces¬ 
sary connection with its ultimate principles; whereas 
the Indirect demonstrates only t*he repugnance of some 
proposition with certain truths, without, however, 
positively evincing the truth of its opposite, and 
thereby obtaining for it a full and satisfactory recog¬ 
nition. It is, therefore,, usually employed only to 
constrain a troublesome opponent to silence, by a dis¬ 
play of the absurdities which are implied in, and 
which would flow out of, his assertions. Nevertheless 
the indirect probation establishes the proposition to 
be proved not less certainly than the direct; nay, it 
still more precisely excludes the supposition of the 
opposite alternative, and, consequently, affords an 
intenser copsciousness of necessity. We ought, how¬ 
ever, to be on our guard against the paralogisms to 
which it is peculiarly exposed, by taking care—1°, 
That the opposites are contradictory and not con¬ 
trary ; and 2°, That an absurdity really is, and not 
merely appears to be. The di^erences of Apagogical 
Probations correspond to the different kinds of propo¬ 
sitions which may be indirectly demonstrated; and 
these are, in their widest generality, either Categorical, 
or Hypothetical, or Disjunctive. Is the thesis a cate¬ 
gorical proposition 1 Its contradictory opposite is 
supposed, and frona this counter proposition conclu- 
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sions are deduced, until we obtain one of go absurd a lect. 
character, that we are able to argue back to the false- 
hobd of the original proposition itself. Again, is the 
thesis an hypothetical judgment ? The contradictory 
opposite of the, consequent is assumed, and the same 
process to the same end is performed as in the case of 
a categorical proposition. Finally, is the thesis a dis¬ 
junctive proposition 1 In that case, if its membra 
di^uncta are contradictorily opposed, we cannot, either 
directly or indirectly, prove it false as a whole ; all that 
we can do being to show that one of these disjunct 
members cannot be affirmed of the subject, from which 
it necessarily follows that the other must.” “ 

Under the Internal Form, Probations are, in the'>• 

, » tneand 

second place, m respect of tjjheir Essential or Internal inductive. 
Order of procedure, either Deductive or Inductive, 
according as .the thesis is’proved by a process of rea¬ 
soning descending from generals to particulars and 
individuals, or by a process of reasoning ascending 
from individuals and particulars to generals. On this 
subject it is not necessary to say anything, as the 
rules which govern the formal inference in these pro¬ 
cesses have been already stated in the Doctrine of 
Syllogisms; and the consideration of Induction, as 
modified by the general conditions of the matter to 
which it is applied, can only be treated of when, in 
the sequel, we come to Modified or Concrete Method¬ 
ology. 

“ Under the Internal Form, Probations are, how- c. Synthetic 
ever, in the third place, in respect of their External tic. 
or Accidental Order of procedure. Synthetic or Pro¬ 
gressive, and Analytic or Regressive. A probation 

a Eager, Lojik, § 142.—^Ed. ' 
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LECT. is called sypthetic or progressive, when the conclusion 

-^ is evolved out of the principles,— analytic or regressive 

when the principles are evolved out of the conclusfon. 
In the former case, the probation goes from the sub¬ 
ject to the predicate; in the latter, case, from the 
predicate to the subject. Where the probation is com¬ 
plex,—if synthetic, the conclusion of the preceding syl¬ 
logism is the subsumption of that following ; if analy¬ 
tic, the conclusion of the preceding syllogism is the 
sumption of that following. In respect of certainty, 
both procedures are equal, and* each has its peculiar 
advantages ; in consequence of which the combination 
of these two modes of probf is highly expedient. But 
the Analytic Procedure is often competent where 
the Synthetic is not; w^iereas the Synthetic is never 
possible where the Analytic is not, and this is 
never possible where we haVe not a requisite stock of 
propositions already verified. When the Probation is 
partly analytic, partly synthetic, it is called Mixed” 

^ LXXXVIII. The Formal Legitimacy of a 
oiTproS Probation is determined by the following rules. 
Eu”er’*“ 1 °, Nothing is to be begged, borrowed, or stolen; 

that is, nothing is to be presupposed as proved, 
which itself requires a demonstration. The vio¬ 
lation of this rule afibrds the vice called the 
Petitio piincipii, or Fallacia queesiti niedii (to iv 
dpxfj alTaarOaCjfi 

2°, No proposition is to'be employed as a prin¬ 
ciple of proof, the truth of which is only to be 

a Easer, Lofjilc, § 142.—ED. if opX5> id ®®i'. i*^ principio; sed 

(8 [On error of this term, see rov Iv ipxS ''rpoKUn^yov, id eet, ejus 
P.icius, Commentarius in Org. [In problcmatia, quod initio fuit proposi- 
Anal. Prior ii. 16. “ Non est pe- turn et in disquisitionem Tocatum." 

titio rrjs &pxV!, id estj prinoipii, vel IbUi. ii. 24. — Ed.] 
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evinced as a consequence of the proposition lect; 
which it is employed to prove. The violation of „ 
this rule is the vice called virrepov TrpoTepov. 

3°, No circular probation is to be made ; that 
is, the proposition which we propose to prove 
must not he used as a principle for its own pro¬ 
bation. The violation of this rule is called the 
Orbis vel circidus in demonstrando, — diallelus ,— 

6 Si aW^Xcav rpdiros.* 

4°, No leap, no hiatus, must be made ; that is, 
the syllogisms of Miicli the probation is made up, 
must stand in immediate or continuous connec¬ 
tion. From the transgreSsion of this rule results 
the vice called the Saltus.'vel Hiatus in demon¬ 
strando. 

5°, The scope of the probation is not to be 
changed^ that is, nothing is to be proved otiier 
than what it was proposed to prove. The violation 
of this rule gives the Ileterozetesis, lynoratio vel 
Mutatio elenchi, and the Transitus in aliud 
genus vel a genere ad genus, —/aerd^Sacris ets dXXo 
yivos-^ 

In this paragraph, I have given, as different rules. These rak» 
those canons which are opposed to vices not abso-two. 
lutely identical, and which have obtained different 
denominations. But you must observe, tliat the first 
three rules are all manifestly only various modifications 
—only special cases,—^f one general law. To this law, 
likewise, the fourth rule may with perfect propriety 
be reduced, for the saltus or hiatus in prohando is, in 

a See Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. J3 [See Reiuhold, Die Logik oder die 
169, ii. 68. L.iertius, L. ix. aVyemeine Denkformenkhre, % 150, p. 

§§ 88, 89. [Cf. Fdcciolati, .4croo«i>, 407, Jena, 1827.] [Of. Ki-ug, Logik, 

V. p. 69 et scj.] § 133. Esscr, Logik, § 144.—Ed.] 
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LECT, fact, no les? the assumption of a proposition as a prin- 

-ciple of probation which itself requires proof, than 

either the peiitio pnincipii, the hysteron proteron, or 
the circulus in probando. These five laws, therefore, 
and the correspondent vices, may all be reduced to 
two ; the one of which regards the ' means,—the 
principles of proof; the other the end,—the propo¬ 
sition to be proved. The former of these laws pre¬ 
scribes,—That no proposition be employed as a prin¬ 
ciple of probation, which stands itself in want of 
proof; the latter,—That nothing else be proved than 
the proposition for whose proof the probation was in¬ 
stituted. You may, tKeibfore, add to the last para¬ 
graph the following supplement:— 


Pnr.LXXXIX. 
Kulcs of 
Probation 
reduced to 
two. 


< 

IF LXXXIX. These rules of the logicians may, 
however, all be reduced to two. 

1°, That no proposition be employed as a Prin¬ 
ciple of Probation, which stands itself in need of 
proof. 

2% That nothing else be proved than the Pro¬ 
position for whose proof the Probation was in¬ 
stituted. 


Explic*- Of these two, the former comprehends the first four 
rules of the logicians,—the latter the fifth. I shall 
now, therefore, proceed to illustrate the five rules in 
detail. 

First Rv.!e. The First Rule—Nothing is to be begged, borrowed, 

or stolen; that is, nothing is to be presupposed as 
proved, which itself requires a demonstration,—is, in 
• fact, an enunciation of the first general rule I gave 
you, and to this, therefore, as we shall see, the second, 
third, and fourth are to be reduced as special appli- 
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cations. But, in considering this law in ,it3 univer- lect. 
sality, it is not to be understood as if every probation - 
were at once to be rejected as •worthless, in which 
anything is presupposed and not proved. Were this ^ 
its sense, it would be necessary in every probation to 
ascend to the highest principles of human knowledge, 
and these themselves, as immediate and, consequently, 
incapable of proof, might be rejected as unproved 
assumptions. Were this the meaning of the law, 
there could be no probation whatever. But it is not 
to be understood in this extreme rigour. That pro¬ 
bation alone is a violation of this law, and, conse¬ 
quently, alone is vicious, ih which a proposition is 
assumed as a principle of proof/ which may be doubted 
on the ground on which thg thesis itself is doubted, 
and where, therefore, wo prove the uncertain by the 
equally uncertain. The probation must, therefore, 
depart from such principles as are either immediately 
given as ultimate, or mediately admit of a proof from 
other sources than the proposition itself in question. 

When, for example, it was argued that the Newtonian 
theory is false, which holds colours to be the result 
of a diversity of parts in light, on the ground, ad¬ 
mitted by the ancients, that the celestial bodies, and, 
consequently, their emanations, consist of homoge¬ 
neous elements;—this reasoning was inept, for the 
principle of proof was not admitted by modern 
philosophers. Thus, when Aristotle defends the in¬ 
stitution of slavery as a natural law, on the ground 
that the barbarians, as of inferior intellects, are the 
born bondsmen of the Greeks, and the Greeks, as of • 
superior intellect, the bom masters of the barbarians," 


a Polit., i. 2 .—Ed. 
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—(an argument which has, likewise, been employed 
in modern times in the British Parliament, with the 
substitution of negroes for barbarians, and whites 
for Greeks),—this argument is invalid, as assuming 
what is not admitted by the opponents of slavery. 
It would bo a petitio principii to prove to the Mo¬ 
hammedan the divinity of Christ from texts in the 
New Testament, for he does not admit the authority 
of the Bible; but it would be a valid argummtwm 
ad hominem to prove to him from the Koran the pro¬ 
phetic mission of Jesus, for the authority of the Koran 
he acknowledges. 

The Second Eule, That‘ no proposition is to be em¬ 
ployed as a principle of proof, the .truth of which is 
only to be evinced as a. consequence of the proposi¬ 
tion which it is employed to prove,—is only a special 
case of tlic preceding. For example, if we were to 
argue that man is a free agent, on the ground that 
he is morally responsible for his actions, or that his 
actions can be imputed to him, or on the ground 
that vice and virtue are absolutely different,—^in these 
cases, the hysteron proteron is committed ; for only 
on the ground that the human will is free, can man 
be viewed as a morally responsible agent, and his ac¬ 
tions be imputed to him, or can the discrimination of 
vice and virtue, as more than a merely accidental rela¬ 
tion, be maintained. But we must pause before we 
reject a reasoning on the grouq^of hysteron proteron; 
for the reasoning may still be valid, though this logi¬ 
cal fault be committed. Nay, it is frequently neces¬ 
sary for us to reason by such a regress. In the very 
example given, if we be unable to prove directly that 
the will of man is free, but are able to prove that he 
is a moral agent, responsible for his actions, as sub- 
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jected to the voluntary but unconditioned Law of lect. 
Duty, and if the fact of this law of duty and its un- 
qualified obligation involve, as a* postulate, an eman¬ 
cipation from necessity,—in that case, no competent 
objection can fip taken to this process of reasoning. 

This, in fact, is Kant’s argument. From what he calls 
the categorical imperative, that is, from the fact of 
the unconditioned law of duty as obligatory on man, 
he postulates, as conditions, the liberty of the human 
will, and the existence of a God, as the moral gover¬ 
nor of a moral universe.” 

The Third Law,—That no circular probation is to Third RuIo. 
be made, that is, the propoifition which we propose to 
prove must not be used as a principle for its own pro¬ 
bation,—this, in like manner, is only a particular case 
of the first. “ To the Circle there are required properly 
two probatiops, which are so reciprocally related that 
the antecedent in the one is proved by its own conse¬ 
quent in the other. The proposition A is true be¬ 
cause the proposition B is true ; and the proposition 
B is true because the proposition A is true. A circle 
so palpable as this would indeed be committed by no 
one. The vice is usually concealed by the interpola¬ 
tion of intermediate propositions, or by a change in 
the expression.”^ Thus Plato, in his PJicedo^ demon¬ 
strates the immortality of the soul from its simplicity ; 
and, in the Republic,^ ho demonstrates its simplicity 
from its immortality. 

In relation to the llysteron Proteron and the Circle, Regressivo 

111 T an<fPro- 

I must observe that these present some peculiar aim- gressivo 

, . . 1 rroofa not 

culties for the systematic arrangement oi our know- to.bo con- 

a Kritik dcr reinen Vemunft, Me- $ Krug, Logik^ § 133. Anna, 3.— 
thodenlehro, HAuptst., ii. Abschn., 2. Ed. 

Kritik dtr praktuchen Vernimft^ p. y P. 78.—Ed. 

274, ed. llosenkranz,—E d. 5 B, x^. p. 611 ,—Ed. 
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J-1- the proof of an assertion),—through the circle by itself, 

tlSfSfo nothing whatever is gained for the logical develop- 
ment of our knowledge. But we' must take care not 
to confound the connection of Regijessive and Pro¬ 
gressive Proofs with the tautological Circle. When, 
in the treatment of a science out of the observed 
facts, we wish to generalise universal-laws, we lead, 
in the first place, an inductive probation, that (on) 
certain laws there are. Having assured ourselves of 
the existence of these laws' by this regressive process, 
we then place them in theory at the head of a pro¬ 
gressive or synthetic prdbation, in which the facts 
again recur, reversed and illustrated from the laws, 
which, in the antecedent .process, they had been em¬ 
ployed to establish ; that is, it is now shown why 
(StoTi) these facts exist. . 

Fourth The Fourth Rule,—No leap, no gap, must be made, 
that is, the syllogisms of which the probation is made 
up must stand in immediate or continuous connection, 
—may be, likewise, reduced to the first. For here 
the only vice is that, by an ellipsis of an intermediate 
link in the syllogistic chain, we use a proposition which 
is actually without its proof, and it is only because 
this proposition is as yet unproved, that its employ¬ 
ment is illegitimate. The Saltm is, therefore, only a 
special case of the Pelitio. 

The Salim The Soltm is committed when the middle term of 
'ibaTdZ' one of the syllogisms in a probation is not stated. 
If the middle term be too manifest to require state- 
■ ment, then is the saltus not to be blamed, for it is 
committed only in the expression and not in the 
thought. If the middle term be not easy of dis¬ 
covery^ then the saltus is a fault; but if there be 
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no middle term to ^be found, then the saltus is a vice lect. 
which invalidates the whole remainder of the proba- 
tion. The proper saltus ,—the real violation of this 
law, is, therefore, when we make a transition from one 
proposition to another, the two not being connected 
together as ‘reason and consequent.* The (vulgar) 
Enthymeme and the Sorites do not, therefore, it is 
evident, involve violations of this law. 

The Fifth Rule,—The scope of the probation is not Fifth Ruii 
to be changed, that is, nothing is to be proved other 
than what was proposed to be proved,—corresponds 
to the second of the two rules which I gave, and of 
which it is only a less explicit statement. It evidently Aamits of 
admits of three Jcinds or degrees. In the first case, greea. 
the proposition to be proved is changed by the 
change of its subject or predicate into difierent.no- 
tions. Again, the proposition may substantially re¬ 
main the same, but may be changed into one either of 
a wider or of a narrower extension,—the second and 
third cases. 

The first of these cases is the Mutaiio Elenchi, or First 
Transitus ad aliud genus, properly so called. “ When 
a probation does not demonstrate what it ought to'*'^‘'“*‘' 
demonstrate, it may, if considered absolutely or in 
itself, be valid ; but if considered relatively to the pro¬ 
position which it behoves us to prove, it is of no value. 

We commute by this procedure the whole scope or pur¬ 
port of the probation we desert the proper object of 
inquiry,—^the point in question. If a person would 
prove the existence of ghosts, and to this end prove 
by witness the fact of unusual noises and appear-. * 
ances during the night, he would prove something 
very different from what he proposed to establish ; 

a Cf. Krug, Logik, § 133. Anm. 4.— Ed. . 
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lect. for this wQjild be admitted without difficulty by those 

-^ who still denied the apparition of ghosts : it, therefore, 

behoved him to show that the unusual phcenomena 
were those of a spirit good or bad.” “ 

Second De- The two Other cases,—when the proposition actually 

widciT^ proved is either of a smaller or of a greater extension 
proved. than the proposition which ought to have been proved, 
—are not necessarily, like the preceding, altogether 
irrelevant. They are, however, compared together, of 
various degrees of relevancy. In the former case, 
where too little is proved,—here the end proposed is, 
to a certain extent at least, changed, and the proba¬ 
tion results in something*different from what it was 
intended to accomplish. For example, if we propose 
to prove that Sempronius is a virtuous character, 
and only prove the legality of his actions, we here 
prove something less than, something different from, 
what we professed to do ; for we proposed to prove 
the internal morality, and not merely the external law¬ 
fulness, of his conduct. Such a proof is not absolutely 
invalid ; it is not even relatively null, for the exter¬ 
nal legality is always a concomitant of internal mor¬ 
ality. But.the existence of the latter is not evinced 
by that of the former, for Sempronius may conform 
his actions to the law from expediency and not from 
duty.^ 

Tiiird Dc- In the other case, in which there is proved too much, 
S7to“o the probation is lawful, and ^nly not adequate and 
provt>d.* precise. For example, if we propose to prove that the 
soul does not perish with the body, and actually prove 
• ^ that its dissolution is absolutely impossible,—here 
the proof is only superabundant. The logical rule,— 

.a Krug, Logik, § 133. Aum. 2.— S Cf. Krug, Logik,% 133. Anm. 6. 

Ed. . —Ed. 
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Qui nimium 'proba^, nihil prohat, is, therefore, in. its 
universal or unqualified expression, incorrect. The 
proving too much is, however, "often the sign of a 
saltus having been committed. For example,—when 
a religious enthusiast argues from the strength of his 
persuasion, tliat he is, therefore, actuated by the Holy 
Spirit, and his views of religion consequently true,— 
there is here too much proved, for there is implied 
the antecedent, omitted by a saltus, that whoever is 
strongly persuaded of his inspiration is really inspired, 
—a proposition too manifestly absiird to bear an ex¬ 
plicit enouncement. In this case, the apparent too 
much is in reality a too much which, when closely 
examined, resolve^ itself into a»nothing.“ 

Wo have thiis terminated,the consideration of Pure 
or Abstract Logic, in both its Parts, and now enter on 
the Doctrine.of Modified or Concrete Logic. 


LECT. 

XXVI. 


o [Cf. Sigwart, irandlmch zu Vorlesungen uber die Logik, § 407, p. 252.] 
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MODIFIED LOGIC. 

PAKT I.—MODIFIED STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION I.—DOCTRINE OF TRUTH AND ERROR. 

TROTH.-ITS. CBtARACTER AND KINDS. 

Having now terminated the Doctriije of Pure or Ab¬ 
stract Logic, we proceed io that of Modified or Con¬ 
crete Logic. In entering on this subject, 1 have to 
recall to your memory what has formerly been stated 
in regard to the object which Modified Logic pro¬ 
poses for consideration. Pure Logic takes into ac¬ 
count only the necessary conditions of thought, as 
founded on the nature of the thinking process itself. 
Modified Logic, on the contrary, considers the condi¬ 
tions to which thought is subject, arising from the 
empirical circumstances, external and internal, under 
which exclusively it is the will of our Creator that 
man should manifest his faculty of thinking. Pure 
Logic is thus exclusively conversant with the form ; 
Modified Logic is, likewise, occupied with the matter, 
of thought. And as their objects are different, so, 
likewise, must be their ends. The end of Pure Logic 
_ is formal truth, — the harmony of thought with 
thought; the end of Modified Logic is the harmony 
of thought with existence. Of these ends, that which 
Pui'b Logic proposes is less ambitious, but it is fully 
and certainly accomplished ; the end which Modified 
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Logic proposes is higher, but it is far legs perfectly lkct. 
attained. The problems which 'Modified Logic has to 
solve may be reduced to three ; 1°, What is Truth 
and its contradictory opposite,—Error 1 2°, WhatlK^” 

are the Causes of Error and the Impediments to Truth, 
by which man is beset in the employment of his facul¬ 
ties, and what are the Means of their Removal 1 And, 

3°, What are the Subsidiaries by which Human 
Thought may be strengthened and guided in the 
exercise of its functions 1 

From this statement it is evident that Concrete Ami aistri- 
Logic might, like Pure Logic, have been divided into tween its 
a Stoicheiology and a Methodology,—the former com- and its 

prising the first two heads,—the latter the third. For oiogy. 
if to Modified Stoicheiology we refer the considera¬ 
tion of the nature of concrete truth and error, and of 
the conditions of a merely not erroneous employment 
of thought,—this will be exhausted in the First and 
Second Chapters ; whereas if we refer to Methodology 
a consideration of the means of employing thought 
not merely without error but with a certain positive 
perfection,—this is what the Third Chapter professes 
to expound. 

I commence the First Chapter, which proposes to 
answer the question,—What is Truth 1 with its cor¬ 
relatives,—by the dictation of the following paragraph. 

IT XC. The end which all our scientific efforts 
arc exerted to accomplish, is Truth and Cer-Ceruiniy, 
tainty. Truth is the correspondence or agree¬ 
ment of a cognition with its object; its Criterion • 
is the necessity determined by the laws which 
govern our faculties of knowledge ; and Certainty 
is the consciousness of this necessity." Certainty, 

a Cf. Twesten, Die Loyil^ inbe'ondere\lie Analytiky § 306.—Ed. 
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or thq conscious necessity of knowledge, abso¬ 
lutely excludes the admission of any opposite 
supposition. Where such appears admissible, 
doubt and uncertainty arise. If we consider 
truth by relation to the degree and kind of Cer¬ 
tainty, we have to distinguish Knowledge, Belief, 
and Opinion. Knowledge and Belief differ not 
only ■ in degree but in kind. Knowledge is a 
certainty founded upon insight; Belief is a cer¬ 
tainty founded upon feeling. The one is per¬ 
spicuous and objective ; the other is obscure and 
subjective. Each, however, supposes the other ; 
and an assurance is said to be a knowledge or 
a belief, according* as the one element or the other 
preponderates. Opinion is the admission of 
something as true, where, however, neither in¬ 
sight nor feeling is so intense as to necessitate a 
perfect certainty. What prevents the admission 
of a proposition as certain is called Doubt. The 
approximation of the imperfect certainty of 
opinion to the perfect certainty of knowledge or 
belief is called Probability. 

If we consider Truth with reference to Know¬ 
ledge, and to the way in which this knowledge 
arises, wo must distinguish Empirical or a pos- 
tenori, from Pure or a prioi'i I'nitJi. "I’he former 
has reference to cognitions which have their 
source in the presentations of Perception, Ex¬ 
ternal and Internal, and which obtain their form 
by the elaboration of the Understanding or Fa¬ 
culty of Relations (Sidvoia.) The latter is con¬ 
tained in the necessary and universal cognitions 
afforded by the Regulative Faculty,—Intellect 
’Proper,—or Common Sense, (vous.) 
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Thia paragraph, after stating that Truth and Cer- lect, 
tainty constitute the end of all” our endeavours after 
knowledge, for only in the attainment of truth and 
certainty can we possibly attain to knowledge or 
science;—I say, after the statement of this manifest 
proposition,—it proceeds to define what is meant by 
the two terms Trutk and Certainty; and, to com¬ 
mence with the former,—Truth is defined, the corre¬ 
spondence or agreement of a cognition or cognitive act 
of thought with its object. 

The question—WhaJt is Truth % is an old and cele-Tmtii,— 
bratcd problem. It was proposed by the Roman 
Governor,—by Pontius Pilat'e,—to our Saviour; audit 
is a question which stUl recurs, Rnd is still keenly agi¬ 
tated in the most recent schools of Philosophy. In one Definition 
respect, all are nearly agreed in regard to the defini¬ 
tion of the te^-m, for all admit that by truth is under¬ 
stood a harmony,—an agreement,—a correspondence 
between our thought and that which Ave think about. 

This definition of truth we owe to the schoolmen. 

“ Veritas iutellectus,” says Aquinas, “est adsequatio in- 
tellectus et rei, secundum quod intcllectus dicit esse, 
quod est, vel non esse, quod non est.” “ From the 
schoolmen, this definition had been handed down to 
modern philosophers, by whom it is currently em¬ 
ployed, without, in general, a suspicion of its origin. 

It is not, therefore, in regard to the meaning of the 
term truth, that there is any difference of opinion 
among philosophers. ^he questions which have pro- Question* 
voked discussion, and which remain, as heretofore, regarding 
without a definitive solution, are not whether truth be 


a \Confra Gentiles, lib. i. c. 69. See Ruiz, Comment, de Scientia, de Ideis, 
Biunde, Uber Wakrlieit in Erkennen, de Veritate, &c. Disp. Ixxxv., p. 871 
p. 11. On Truth in general, see etseq.] 
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the harmoijy of thought and reality, but whether this 
harmony, or truth, be attainable, and whether we pos¬ 
sess any criterion by which we can be assured of its 
attainment. Considering, however, at present only the 
meaning of the term, philosophers have divided Truth, 
(or the harmony of thought and its object), into differ¬ 
ent species, to which they have given diverse names ; 
but they are at one, neither in the division nor in the 
nomenclature. 

It is plain that for man there can only be conceived 
twokinds of Truth, because there are for human thought 
only two species of object. For that about which we 
think, must either be a thought, or something which a 
thought contains. On this is founded the distinction 
of Formal Knowledge and Real Knowledge,—of For¬ 
mal Truth and Real Truth. Of these in their order. 

I. In regard to the former, a thought abstracted 
from what it contains, that is, from its matter or what 
it is conversant about, is the mere form of thought. 
The knowledge of the form of thought is a formal 
knowledge, and the harmony of thought with the form 
of thought is, consequently. Formal Truth. Now Formal 
Knowledge ia of two kinds ; for it regards either the 
conditions of the Elaborative Faculty,—the Faculty 
of Thought Proper,—or the conditions of our Presen¬ 
tations or Representations of external things, that is, 
the intuitions of Space and Time. The former of these 
sciences is Pure Logic,—^the science which considers 
the laws to which the Understanding is astricted in its 
elaborative operations, without inquiring what is the 
object,—what is the matter, to which these, operations 
are applied. The latter of these sciences is Mathema¬ 
tics, or the science of Quantity, which considers the re¬ 
lations of Time and Space, without inquiring whether 
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there be any actual ^reality in space or timp. Formal lect. 
truth will, therefore, be of two kiuds,—Logical ami 
Mathematical. Logical truth is the harmony or agree- Logical 
ment of our thoughts with themselves as thoughts, in 
other words, the correspondence of thought with the 
universal laws of thinking. These laws are the object 
of Pure or General Logic, and in these it places the cri¬ 
terion of truth. This criterion is, however, only the nega¬ 
tive condition—only the conditio sine qna non, of truth. 

Logical truth is supposed in supposing the possibility 
of thought; for all tho’nght presents a combination, the 
elements of which are repugnant or congruent, but 
which cannot be repugnant hncl congruent at the same 
time. Logic might be true, although we possessed no 
truth beyond its fundamentaj laws; although wo knew 
nothing of any real existence beyond the formal hypo¬ 
thesis of its possibility. 

But were the liaws of Logic purely subjective, that 
is, were they true only for our thought alone, and 
without any objective validity, all human sciences, 

(and JMathcraatics among the rest), would be purely 
subjective likewise ; for we are cognisant of objects 
only under the forms and rules of which Logic is the 
scientific development. If the true character of ob¬ 
jective validity be universality, the laws of Logic are 
really of that character, for these laws constrain us, 
by their own authority, to regard them as the univer¬ 
sal laws not only of Injman’ thought, but of universal 
reason. 

The case is the same with the other formal science, Mathcmati- 
the science of Quantity, or Mathematics. Without 
inquiring into the reality of existences, and without 
borrowing from or attributing to them anything, 
Arithmetic, the science of Discrete Quantity, creates 

VOL. II. • E 
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ita numbers, and Geometry, the science of Continuous 
Quantity, creates its figures ; and both operate upon 
these their objects an absolute independence of all 
external actuality. The two mathematical sciences 
are dependent for their several objects only on the 
notion of time and the notion of space,—notions under 
which alone matter can be conceived as possible, for 
all matter supposes space, aud all matter is moved in 
space and in time. But to the notions of space and time 
the existence or non-existence of matter is indifferent; 
indifferent, consequently, to Geometry and Arithmetic, 
so long at least as they remain in the lofty regions of 
pure speculation, and do not descend to the practical 
application of their principles. If matter had no exist¬ 
ence; nay, if space and time existed only in our minds, 
mathematics would still be true; but their truth woidd 
be of a purely formal and ideal cliaracter,—would fur¬ 
nish us with no knowledge of objective realities." 

So much for Formal Truth, under its two species of 
Logical and Mathematical. 

The other genus of truth,—(the end which the Real 
Sciences propose),—is the harmony between a thought 
and its matter. The Real Sciences are those which 
have a determinate reality for their object, and which 
are conversant about existences other than the forms 
of thought. The Formal Sciences have a superior 
certainty to the real; for they are simply ideal com¬ 
binations, and they construct their objects without 
inquiring about th^ir objective reality. The real sci¬ 
ences are sciences of fact, for the point from which 
they depart is always a fact,—always a presentation. 
Some of these rest on the presentations of Self-con- 


a Cf. Kaser, Loyik, § 172.—Kd. [Fries, Loijih, § 121.] 
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sciousness, or the facts of mind : others on the pre- lect. 
sentations of Sensitive Perception, or the facts of 
nature. The former are the Mental Sciences, the 
latter the Material. The facts of mind are given SdXhc 
partly as contingent, partly as necessary; the latter,— Matonlr'* 
the necessary facts,—are universal virtually arid in 
themselves; the former,—the contingent facts,—only 
obtain a fictitious universality by a process of gener¬ 
alisation. The facts of nature, however necessary in 
themselves, are given to us only as contingent and 
isolated phaenoraena; they have, therefore, only that 
conditional, that empirical, generality, which we bestow 
on them by classification. 

Real truth is, therefore, the Correspondence of ouriiowcanwc 
thoughts with the existences which constitute their tiIciTna 
objects. But here a difficulty arises ;—How can wo cute Ite- 
kiiow that t\i6re is, that there can bo, such a corre- thought and 
spondence? All that we know of the objects is through ““ ' 

the jiresentatious of our faculties ; but whether these 
present the objects as they are in themselves, wo can 
never ascertain, for to do this it would be requisite to 
go out of ourselves,—out of our faculties,—to obtain a 
knowledge of the objects by other faculties, and thus 
to compare our old presentations with our new. But 
all this, even were the supposition possible, would be 
incompetent to afibrd us the certainty required. For 
were it possible to leave our old, and to obtain a new, 
set of faculties, by which to test .the old, still the 
veracity of these new faculties would be equally ob¬ 
noxious to doubt as the veracity of the old. For 
what guarantee could we obtain for the credibility in 
the one case, which we do not already possess in the 
other 1 The new faculties could only assert their own 
truth ; but this is done by the old; and it is impos- 
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sible to imagine any presentations of the non-ego by 
any finite intelligence*, to which a doubt might not be 
raised, whether these presentations were not merely 
subjective modifications of the conscious ego itself. 
All that could be said in answer to such a doubt is, 
that if such were true, our whole nature is a lie,—a 
supposition which is not, without the strongest evi¬ 
dence, to be admitted; and the argument is as com¬ 
petent against the sceptic in our present condition, as 
it would be were we endowed with any other con¬ 
ceivable form of Acquisitive and Cognitive Faculties. 
But I am here trenching on what ought to be re¬ 
served for an explanation of the Criterion of Truth, 

Such, as it appears to mo, is the only rational divi¬ 
sion of Truth, according to the difierent character of 
the objects to which thought is relative,—into Formal 
and into Real Truth. Formal Truth, as we have seen, 
is subdivided into Logical and into Mathematical. 
Real Truth might likewise be subdivided, were this 
requisite, into various species. For example. Meta¬ 
physical Truth might denote the harmony of thought 
■ with the necessary facts of mind ; Psychological 
Truth, the harmony of thought with the contingent 
facts of mind; and Physical Truth, the harmony of 
thought with the phsenomena of external experience. 

It now remains to say a word in regard to the con¬ 
fusion which has been introduced into this subject, by 
the groundless distinctions and contradictions of philo¬ 
sophers. Some have absurdly given the name of truth 
to the mere reality of existence, altogether abstracted 
from any conception or judgment relative to it, in any 
intelligence human or divine. In this sense physical 
truth has been used to denote the actual existence of 
a thing. Some hqve given the name of metaphysical 
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truth to the congruence of the thing with Hs idea in i,kct. 
the mind of the Creator. Others again have bestowed 
the name of metaphysical truth on the mere logical 
possibility of being thought; while they have deno¬ 
minated by logical tnith the metaphysical or physical 
correspondence of thought with its objects. Finally, 
the term moi'dl or ethical truth has been given to 
veracity, or the correspondence of thought with its 
expression. In this last case, truth is not, as in the 
others, employed in relation to thought and its object, 
but to thought and its’enouheemeut. So much for the 
notion, and the principal distinctions of Truth. 

But returning to the psfragraph, I take the next tiio Crito- 
clauso, which is,—The Criterion of truth is the neces- Truth, 
sity determined by the laws which govern our faculties 
of Imowledge; and the consciousness of this necessity is 
certainty.’ That the necessity of a cognition, that 
is, the impossibility of thinking it other than as it 
is presented,—that this necessity, as founded on the 
laws of thouglit, is the criterion of truth, is shown 
by the circumstance, that where such necessity is 
found, all doubt in regard to the correspondence of 
the cognitive thought and its object must vanish; 
for to doubt whether what we necessarily think in a 
certain manner, actually exists as we conceive it, is 
nothing less than an endeavour to think the necessary 
as the not necessary or the impossible, which is con¬ 
tradictory. ^ 

What has just been said also illustrates the truth of 
the next sentence-of the paragraph,—viz. ‘ Certainty or 
the conscious necessity of a cognition absolutely ex- . 
eludes the admission of any opposite supposition.’ 

When such is found to be admissible, doubt and un¬ 
certainty arise.’ This sentence requiring no explan- 
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ation, I proceed to the next—viz., ‘ If we consider 
truth by relation to the degree and kind of Certainty, 
we have to distinguish Knowledge, Belief, and Opinion. 
Knowledge and Belief differ not* only in degree but 
in kind. Knowledge is a certainty founded on intui¬ 
tion. Belief is a certainty founded upon* feeling. The 
one is perspicuous and objective, the other is obscure 
and subjective. Each, however, supposes the other, 
and an assurance is said to be a knowledge or a belief, 
according as the one element or the other prepon¬ 
derates.’ 

In reference to this passage, it is -necessary to say 
something in regard to* tiie difference of Knowledge 
and Belief. In common language the word Belief is 
often used to denote an inferior degree of certainty. 
We may, however, be equally certain of what we be¬ 
lieve as of what we know, and it has, not without 
ground, been maintained by many philosophers, both 
in ancient and in modern times, that the certainty of 
all knowledge is, in its ultimate analysis, resolved into 
a certainty of belief. “ All things,” says Luther, “ stand 
in a belief, in a faith, which we can neither see nor 
comprehend. The man Avho Avould make these visible, 
manifest and comprehensible, has vexation and heart- 
grief for his reward. May the Lord increase Belief in 
you and in others.” “ But you may perhaps think that 
the saying of Luther is to bo taken theologically, and 
that, philosophically considered, all belief ought to be 
founded on knowledge, not all knowledge in belief. 
But the same doctrine is held even by those philo¬ 
sophers who are the least disposed to mysticism or 
blind faith. Among these Aristotle stands distin- 

a WeMeU, Th. iii. Abth. 2. Worht, p. 778 .—Ed. 

Qtiotad by Sir W. lUmilton, Reid's 
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guished. He defines science, strictly so called, or the 
knowledge of indubitable trutli^, merely by the inten¬ 
sity of our convictiqn or subject?ve assurance ; “ and 
on a primary and incomprehensible belief he hangs 
the whole chain of our comprehensible or mediate 
knowledge. The doctrine which has been called The 
Pliiloso'phy of Common Sense, is the doctrine which 
founds all our knowledge on belief; and, though this 
has not been signalised, the doctrine of Common Sense 
is perhaps better stated J)y the Stagirite than by 
any succeeding thinker. “ What,” he says, “ appears 
to all men, that wc affirm to^be„and he who rejects 
this belief (Triorrts) will assuredly advance nothing 
better worthy of. credit.” Tins passage is from his 
Nicomachean Ethics.^ But, in his Physical Treatises, 
he founds in belief the knowledge we have of the re¬ 
ality of motion, and by this, as a source of knowledge 
paramount to the Understanding, he supersedes the 
contradictions which are involved in our conception 
of motion, and which had so acutely been evolved by 
the Eleatic Zeno, in order to show that motion was 
impossible.''' In like manner, in his Logical Treatises, 
Aristotle shows that the primary or ultimate princi¬ 
ples of knowledge must be incomprehensible; for if 
comprehensible, they must be comprehended in some 
higher notion, and this again, if not itself incompre¬ 
hensible, must be again comprehended in a still higher, 
and so on in a progress ad infinitum, which is absurd.® 
But what is given as an ultimate and incomprehen¬ 
sible principle of knowledge, is given as a fact, the exist- 

o Various passages from Aristotle y B. viii. o. 3. See ReUts Workt, 
to this effect are cite<l by the Author, p. 773 .—Ed. 

Rtid'a Worka, p. 771 .—Ed- 5 Melaphya., iii. (iv.) 4. Cf. Aiud, 

$ B. X. 0 . 2.—Ed. Post., i. 2, 3 —Ed. 
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^ existence we cannot ‘know,—we cannot understand. 
But such an admission, as it is not a knowledge, must 
be a behef; and thus it is that, according to Aristotle, 
all our knowledge is in its root a blind, a passive faith, 
in other words, a feeling. The same doctrine was 
subsequently held by many of the acutest thinkers of 
Tiie riaion- ancient times, more especially among the Platonists ; 
Proclufl. and of these Proclus is perhaps the philosopher in 
whose works the doctrine is turned to the best account." 
In modern times we may trace it in silent operation, 
though not explicitly proclaimed, or placed as the 
foimdation of a system. '^It is found spontaneously 
recognised even by those who might be supposed the 
' least likely to acknowledge it without compulsion. 

Humo. Hume, for example, against Avhose philosophy the 
doctrine of Common Sense was systematically ar¬ 
rayed, himself pointed out the weapons by Avhich his 
adversaries subsequently assailed his scepticism; for 
he himself was possessed of too much philosophical 
acuteness not to perceive that the root of knowledge 
is belief. Thus, in his Inquiry, he says—“ It seems 
evident that men are carried by a natural instinct 
or prepossession to repose faith in their senses: and 
that, without any reasoning, or even almost before the 
use of reason, we always suppose an external universe 
which depends not on our preception, but would exist 
though we and every sensible oieature were absent or 
annihilated. Even the animal creation are governed 
by a like opinion, and preserve this belief,—the belief 
of external objects, in all their thoughts, designs, and 
actions .... This very table, which we see 


o Platonia Theologiam, i. c. 25. Quoted in Reid's Worha, p. 776.— Ed. 
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white, and which we feel hard, is believed to exist lect. 

independent of our perception,* and to be something-1 

externiil to our mind which perceives it.” “ 

But, on the other hand, tlie manifestation of this ti.o rnani- 
belief necessarily involves knowledge ; for we cannot mVun- 
believe without some consciousness or knowledge ofKuowiodgo. 
the belief, and, consequently, without some conscious¬ 
ness or knowledge of the object of the belief. Now, 
the immediate consciousness of an object is called an intmtion, - 
intuition ,—an insight.^ It is thus impossible to separ¬ 
ate belief and knowledge,—feeling and intuition. 

They each suppose the other. ^ . 

The consideration, however, of the relation of Belief tho qucs- 
and Knowledge tdoes not prcfperly belong to Logic, tho relation 
except in so far as it is necessary to explain the nature mid Know-* 
of Truth and Error. It is altogether a metaphysical iwHy m“ta. 
discussion ; ^ind one of the most difficult problems 
which Metaphysics attempts tho solution. 

I’lie remainder of the paragraph contains the state¬ 
ment of certain distinctions and the definition of cer¬ 
tain terms, which it was necessary to signalise, but 
which do not require any commentary for their illus¬ 
tration. The only part that might have required an 
explanation is the distinction of Truth into Pure, or 
a priem, and into Empirical, or a posteriori. The 
explanation of this division has been already given 
more than once in the course of the Lectures,'® but the 
following may now be added. 

Experience presents to us only individual objects, Puro and 
and as these individual objects might or might not 


a Inquiry eonceming the Human physics, vol. ii. p. 194 et seq. Cf. 
Understanding, seat. 12. Philosophi- Esser, §§ 4,171 .—Ed. [Fries, 
cal Works, iv. p. 177.— Ed. Logik, § 124.] 

^ See above, Lectures 'on Meta- 
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have come svithin our sphere of observation, our whole 
knowledge of and froAi these objects might or might 
not exist;—it is merely accidental,or contingent. But 
as our knowledge of individual objects affords the 
possibility, as supplying the whole contents, of our 
generalised or abstracted notions, our generalised or 
abstracted notions are, consequently, not more neces¬ 
sary to thought, than the particular observations out of 
which they are constructed. For example, every horse 
I have seen I might not have seen ; and I feel no more 
necessity to think the reality of a horse than the 
reality of a hippogriff; I can, therefore, easily anni¬ 
hilate in thought the existence of the whole species. 
1 can suppose it not to be,—not to have been. The 
case is the same with every other notion which is 
mediately or immediately the datum of observation. 
We can think away each and every part of the know¬ 
ledge we have derived from experience; our whole em- 
pii’ical knowledge is, therefore, a merely accidental 
possession of the mind. 

But there are notions in the mind of a voiy different 
character,—notions which we cannot but think, if wo 
think at all. .These, therefore, are notions necessary 
to the mind; and, as necessary, they cannot bo the 
product of experience. For example, I perceive some¬ 
thing to begin to be. I feel no necessity to think 
that this thing must be at all, but thinking it exist¬ 
ent, I cannot but think that it has a cause. The no¬ 
tion, or rather the judgment, of Cause and Effect is, 
therefore, necessary to the mind. If so, it cannot be 
derived from experience. 
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LECTUKE XXVIII. 

MODIFIED STOICHEIOLOOY. 

SECTION I.—DOCTRINE OF TRUTH AND ERROR. 

SECTION II.-ERROR,—ITS^ CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 

A.—general CIRCUMSTANCES—SOCIETY. 

I NOW proceed to the consideration of the opposite leot. 

^ XXVIII 

of Truth,—Ei-ror, and, on this subject, give you the-^ 

following paragraph. 

II XCI. Error is opposed to Truth ; and Error Par. xci. 
arises, 1°, From the commutation of what is Sub-cimrMtcr “ 
jective with what is Objective in thought;— 

2°, From the Contradiction of a supposed know¬ 
ledge with its Laws; or, 3°, From a want of Ade¬ 
quate Activity in our Cognitive Faculties. 

Error is to be discriminated from Ignorance 
and from Illusion: these, however, along with 
Arbitrary Assumption, afford the most frequent 
occasions of error." 

This paragraph consists of two parts, and these I ExpUoa- 
shall successively consider. The first is—‘ Error is 

a Tweateu, Die Lugih, ivhemndere Ruiz, ComnunUtriut de Seientia, &c. 
die Analj/liJc, % ^ ZOS, Ec. [Cf. Disp. xcii. p. 92S.] 
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xxv’iii. ^ ' 

-1 commutation of what is subjective with what is ob¬ 
jective in thought; 2°, From the contradiction of a 
supposed knowledge with its laws; or, 3°, From a 
want of adequate activity in our cognitive faculties.’ 
Error,— “ In the first place, we have seen that Truth is the 
agreement of a thought with its object. Now, as 
Error is the opposite of trath,—Error must necessarily 
consist in a want of this agreement. In the second 
place, it has been shown, that the criterion or stand¬ 
ard of truth is the necessity founded on the laws of 
our cognitive faculties ; and from this it follows that 
the essential character of error must be, either that it 
is not founded on these.laws, or that it is repugnant to 
' them. But these two alternatives may bo vieAved as 

only one; for inasmuch as, in the former case, the 
judgment remains undecided, and can make no pre¬ 
tence to certainty, it may bo thrown out of ac¬ 
count no less than in the latter, where, as positively 
contradictory of the laws of knowledge, it is neces- 
AsMttteriai. sarily false. Of these statements the first, that is, the 
non-agreement of a notion with its object, is error 
viewed on its material side; and as a notion is the 
common product,—the joint result, afforded by the 
reciprocal action of object and subject, it is evident 
that whatever the notion contains not correspondent 
to the object, must be a contribution by the thinking 
subject alone, and we are thus warranted in saying 
that Material Error consists in the commuting of 
what is subjective with what is objective in thought; 

• in other words, in mistaking an ideal illusion for a 
As Ponnai. real representation. The second of these statements 
that is, the incongruence of the supposed cognition 
with the laws of knowledge, is error viewed on its 
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formal side. Now Jiere the question at once presents lect. 

* XXVIII* 

itself,—How can an act of co'gnition contradict its- 

own laws 1 The answer is that It cannot; and error, Arises from 
when more closely scrutinised, is found not so much 
to consist in the contradictory activity of our cogni- 
tive faculties as in their want of activity. And this 
may be in consequence of one or other of two causes. 

For it may arise from some other mental power,—the 
will, for example, stiperseding,—taking the place of, 
the defective cognition, or,^ by its intenser force, turn¬ 
ing it aside and leading it to a false result; or it may 
arise from some want of relative .perfection in the ob¬ 
ject, so that the cognitive faculty is not determined by 
it to the requisite degree of action. 

“ What is actually thought, cannot but be correctly 
thought. Error first commences when thinking is rc- 
mitted,_and can in fact only gain admission in virtue 
of the truth which it contains ;—every error is a per¬ 
verted truth. Hence Des Cartes “ is justified in the 
establishment of the principle,—that we would never 
admit the false for the true, if we would only give 
assent to what we clearly and distinctly apprehend.— 

‘ Nihil aos unqxiam falsum pro vero admissuros, si 
tantum iis assensum prmbeamus, quae dare et dis- 
tinete percipimus.’” ^ In this view the saying of the 
Roman poet;— 


“ Nam neque decipitur ratio, nec decijiit imqnam,” y 

—is no longer a paradox ; for the condition of error 
is not the activity of intelligence, but its inactivity. 

So much for the first part of the paragraph. The Emr dis- 
second is—‘ Error is to be discriminated from Ignor- from 


a Principia Philo8ophi(e, i. 43. Cf. $ Twesten, Logik, § 308.—Ed. 
Med. iv. Pe Vero et Palso, y M^nilius, iL 131 .—Ed. 
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ance and from Illusion, which, however, along with 
Arbitrary Assumption, afford the usual occasions of 
Error.’ 

“ Ignorance is a mere negation,—a mere not-know- 
ledge ; whereas in error there lies a positive pretence 
to knowledge. Hencfe a representation, be it imper¬ 
fect, be it even without any correspondent objective 
reality, is not in itself an error. The imagination of 
a hippogriff is not in itself false ; the Orlando Furioso 
is not a tissue of errors. Error only arises when we 
attribute to the creations of our minds some real 
object, by an assertory judgment; we do not err and 
deceive either ourselves or others, when we hold and 
enounce a subjective ot problematic, supposition only 
for what it is. Ignoranco,-^not-knowledge,—however, 
leads to error, when we either regard the unknown as 
non-existent, or when we falsely fill it up; The latter 
is, however, as much the result of Will, of arbitrary 
assumption, as of ignorance; and, frequently, it is the 
result of both together. In general, the will has no 
inconsiderable share in the activity by which know¬ 
ledge is realised. The will has not immediately an 
influence oh our judgment, but mediately it has. 
Attention is an act of volition, and attention fur¬ 
nishes to the Understanding the elements of its deci¬ 
sion. The will determines whether we shall carry on 
our investigations, or break them off, content with the 
first apparent probability ; and v'hether we shall apply 
our observations to all, or, only partially, to certain, 
momenta of determination. 

“ The occasions of Error which lie in those qualities 
of Presentation, Eepresentation, and Thought arising 
from the conditions and influences of the thinking 
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subject itself, are called Illusions. But tba existence lect. 
of illusion does not necessarily imply the existence of 
erroi'. Illusion becomes error only when we attribute 
to it objective truth ; whereas illusion is no error . 
when we regard the fallacious appearance as a mere 
subjective affection. In the jaundice, we see every- 
thing tinged with yellow, in consequence of the suf¬ 
fusion of the eye with bile. In this case, the yellow 
vision is illusion ; and it would become error, were 
we to suppose that the objects we perceive were really 
so coloured. All the ’powers which co-operate to the its sources, 
formation of our judgments, may,become the sources 
of illusion, and, consequentfy, the occasions of error. 

The Senses,® the ^resentative Faculties, External and 
Internal, the Represeutative,.the Retentive, the Repro¬ 
ductive, and the Elaborative, Faculties, are immediate, 
the Feelings and the Desires are mediate, sources of 
illusion. To these must be added the Faculty of 
Signs, in all its actual manifestations in language. 

Hence we speak of sensible, psychological, moral, and 
symbolical, illusion.”^ In all these relations the causes 
of illusion are partly general, partly particular ; and 
though they proximately manifest themselves in some 
one or other of these forms, they may ultimately be 
found contained in the circumstances by which the 
mental character of the individual is conformed. 

Taking, therefore, a general view of all the possible 

a I,ii Fontaine. See Mazure, donrs alitds de la science aiix apirai’ences 
(le Philoaophie, ii. 241. [Toutea les factices quo noa sens nous suggferent. 
sciences naturellea ne sont autre C’est ce que La Fontaine a tr6s bien 
chose qu'iuie guerre ouverte do la exprinnS dana les vers suivaut: , 

raison centre lea ddeeptions de la “ Quand I’eau courbe un bUton, ma' * 

sensibilitd.e’est-a-dire, qu’clles i-aison le redresse,” &c.—E d. 

out pour objet de rdformcr les eiTeurs S [Twesten, Logik, § 809, p. 288- 
de nos sens, et de subatituer les rd- 289. Cf. Sig^vart, Logik, §§ 484,485.] 
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Sources of.Error, I think they mj^y be reduced to the 
following classes, whfch, as they constitute the heads 
and determine the order of the ensuing discussion, I 
shall comprise in the following paragraph, with which 
commences the consideration of the Second Chapter of 
Modified Logic. Before, however, proceeding to con¬ 
sider these several classes in their order, 1 may observe 
that Bacon is the first philosopher who attempted a 
systematic enumeration of the various sources of error; “ 
and his quaint classification of these, under the signi¬ 
ficant name of idols, into the four genera of Idols of 
the Tribe {idola trihus), Idols of the Den, (idola spccus), 
Idols of the Forum (idola fori), which may mean 
either the marketplace, the bar, or the place of public 
assembly, and Idols of the Theatre, (idola theatri), he 
thus briefly characterises. 

11 XCII. The Causes and Occasions of Error 
are comprehended in one or other of the four 
following classes. For they are found either, 
1°, In the General Circumstances which modify 
the intellectual character of the individual; or, 
2°, In the Constitution, Habits, and Beciprocal 
Relations of his powers of Cognition, Feeling, 
and Desire; or, .3°, In the Language which he 
employs, as an Instrument of Thought and a 
Medium of Communication; or, 4°, In the nature 
of the Objects themselves about which his know¬ 
ledge is conversant. 

. If XCIII. Under the General Circumstances 
which modify the character of the individual, are 


a Novum Organum, i. Aph. xxsix.—E d. 
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comprehended V. The particular degree of Culti- lect. 
ration to which his nation.has attained ; for its 
rudeness, the partiality of its. civilisation, and its 
over-refinement* are all manifold occasions of 
error ; and this cultivation is expressed not 
merely ifi the state of the arts and sciences, but 
in the degree of its religious, political, and social 
advancement; 2°. The Stricter Associations, in so 
far as these tend to limit the freedom of thought, 
and to give it a one-sided direction : such are 
Schools, Sects, Orders,* Exclusive Societies, Cor- 

j)oration8. Castes, &c,—“ 

. • • 

In the commencement of the .Course, I had occasion ExpHca- 
to allude to the tendency there is in man to assimilate Man by 
in opinions and habits of thought to those with whom “ociai!an<i 
he lives.^ Man is by nature, not merely by acciden- by S™' 
tal necessity, a social being. For only in society does hF.‘feuwa 
he find the conditions which his difierent faculties 
require for their due development and application. 

But society, in all its forms and degrees, from a family 
to a State, is only possible under the condition of a 
certain harmony of sentiment among its members; 
and as man is by nature destined to a social existence, 
he is by nature determined to that analogy of thought 
and feeling which society supposes, and out of which 
society springs. There is thus in every association, 
great and small, a certain gravitation of opinions 
towards a eommon centre. As in our natural body 
every part has a necessary sympathy with every 
other, and all together form, by their harmonious 
conspiration, a healthy whole ; so, in the social body, 

o Bacbmann, Logik, §§ 402, 403.— S See Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. 

Ed. i. p. 48 .—Ed. 
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-1 naembers to act and- think in unison with the rest. 

This universal sympathy or fellow-feeling is the prin¬ 
ciple of the different spirit dominant in different ages, 
countries, ranks, sexes, and periods of life. It is the 
cause why fashions, why political and* religious en¬ 
thusiasm, why moral example either for good or evil, 
spread so rapidly and exert so powerful an influence. 
As men are naturally prone, to imitate others, they, 
consequently, regard as important or insignificant, as 
honourable or disgraceful, as true or false, as good or 
bad, what those around them consider in the same 
light.“ ' ■ ■ 

PascM Of the various testimonies I formerly quoted, oi 

Sio power the strong assimilating influence oi man' on man, and 

of custom. /• 1 ^ {% 

OI the power of custom to make that appear true, 
natural, and necessary, which in reality is false, un¬ 
natural, and only accidentally suitable, I shall only 
adduce that of Pascal. “ In the just and the unjust,” 
says he, “we find hardly anything which does not 
change its character in changing its climate. Three 
degrees of an elevation of the pole reverses the whole of 
jurisprudence, A meridian is decisive of truth, and a 
few years, of possession. Fundamental laws change. 
Right has its epochs. A pleasant justice which a river 
or a mountain limits ! Truth on this side the Pyre¬ 
nees, error on the other ! ”/* It is the remark of an in¬ 
genious philosopher, “ that if we take a survey of the 
universe, all nations will be found admiring only the 
reflection of their own qualities, and contemning in 

a [Meiners, Vntcrtwhungen ilher die (vol. ii. p. 126, ed Faugere.) Cotn- 
Demkhrafte und Willemhritfte dee pare Leclwee on ifetapAgeice, vol. i. 
Menecken, ii. 822.] p. 86.—Ed. 

. |8 Peneiee, parlie i. art. vi. § 8, 
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others whatever is .contrary to what they .are accus- lect. 

tomed to meet with among themselves. Here is the_! 

Englishman accusing the French of frivolity; and 
here the Frenchman reproaching the Englishman with 
selfishness and brutality. Here is the Arab persuaded 
of the infallibility of his Caliph, and deriding the 
Tartar who believes in the immortality of the Grand 
Lama. In every nation we find the same congratula¬ 
tion of their own wisdom, and the same contempt of 
that of their neighbours. 

“ Were there a sage Sent down to earth from heaven, 
who regulated his conduct by the dictates of pure rea¬ 
son alone, this sage would be universally regarded as 
a fool. He would be, as Socrates says, like a physi¬ 
cian accused by the pastry-qooks, before a tribunal of 
children, of prohibiting the eating of tarts and cheese¬ 
cakes ; a crime imdoubtedly of the highest magnitude 
in the eyes of his judges. In vain would this sage 
support his opinions by the clearest arguments,—the 
most irrefragable demonstrations; the whole world 
would be for him like the nation of hunchbacks, 
among whom, as the Indian fabulists relate, there 
once upon a time appeared a god, young, beautiful, 
and of consummate symmetry. This god, they add, 
entered the capital; he was there forthwith sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of natives ; his figure appeared 
to them extraordinary ; laughter, hooting, and taunts 
manifested their astonishment, and they were about 
to carry their outrages still further; had not one of 
the inhabitants (who had undoubtedly seen other 
men), in order to snatch him from the danger, sud- , • 
denly cried out—‘ My friends 1 my friends 1 What 
are we going to do 1 Let us not insult this miserable 
monstrosity. If heaven has bestowed on us the gene- 
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LECT. ral gift of .beauty,—if it has adorned oxir backs-with 

-1 a mount of flesh, let Us with pious gratitude repair to 

the temple and render our acknowledgment to the 
immortal gods.” This fable is the history of human 
vanity. Every nation admires its own defects, 
and contemns the opposite qualities in its neighbours. 
To succeed in a country one must be a bearer of 
the national hump of the people among whom he 
sojourns. 

The art of There are few philosophers who undertake to make 

Sdiffl- their countrymen aware of the" ridiculous figure they 
cut in the eye of reason ; and still fewer the nations 
who are able to profit by the advice. All are so punc¬ 
tiliously attached to the interests of their vanity, that 
none obtain in any country the name of wise, except 
those who are fools of the common folly. There is no 
opinion too absurd not to find nations ready to believe 
it, and individuals prompt to be its executioners or its 
martyrs. Hence it is that the philosopher declared, 
that if he held all truths shut up within his hand, he 
would take especial care not to show them to his 
fellow-men. In fact, if the discovery of a single 
truth dragged Galileo to the prison, to what punish¬ 
ment would he not be doomed who should discover 
aU ? Among those who now ridicule the folly of the 
human intellect, and are indignant at the persecution 
of Galileo, there are few who would not, in the age of 
that philosopher, have clamoured for his death. They 
would then have been imbued with different opinions; 
and opinions not more passively adopted than those 
which they at present vaunt as liberal and enlight¬ 
ened. To learn to doubt of our opinions, it is sufii- 
cient to examine the powers of the human intellect, 
ta survey the circumstances by which it is affected. 
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and to study the history of human follies. Yet in 
modern Europe six centuries elapsed from the foun¬ 
dation of Universities until the* appearance of that 
extraordinary man,—I mean Descartes,—whom his 
age first persecuted, and then almost worshipped j,s a 
demi-god, for initiating men in the art of doubting,— 
of doubting well,'—a lesson at which, however, both 
their scepticism and credulity show that, after two 
centuries, they are still but awkward scholars. Socrates 
was wont to say—“ All that I know is that I know 
nothing.” “ In our age it would seem that men know 
everything except what Socrates knew. Our errors 
would not be so frequent were we less ignorant; and 
our ignorance mofe curable, did we not believe our¬ 
selves to be all-wise. 

Thus it is that the influence of Society, both in 
its general form of a State or Nation, and in its par¬ 
ticular forms of Schools, Sects, &c., determines a 
multitude of opinions in its members, which, as they 
are passively received, so they are often altogether 
erroneous. 

Among the more general and influential of these 
there are two, which, though apparently contrary, are, 
however, both, in reality, founded on the same in¬ 
capacity of independent thought,—on the same influ¬ 
ence of example,—I mean the excessive admiration of 
the Old, and the excessive admiration of the New. 
The former of these prejudices,*^—under which may be 
reduced the prejudice in favour of Authority,—was at 

o Plato, Apol., p. 23.— Ed. Errmn et dea Prijugia ripandua dam 

jS [On Prejudice in general see the la Society, Paris, 1810-1813, 3 vols. 
following works :—Dumarsiiis, Eaaai 8yo. J. L. Castillon, Eaaai aur lea 
aur lea Prijugh, new ed., Paris, 1822. Erreura et lea aaperatitiona Aneiennea 
Examen de VEaaai aur lea Prijugia, et lifodemes, Amsterdam, 1765; Paris, 
Berl. 1777. Eaaai aur lea Pr(jng(a, 1767. Sir Thomas Brown, Vulgar 
Neuchatel, 1796. J. B. Sulques, Ties Errora, Glanvil, Eseays.] 
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xxvni 

-1 for us to form a conception. This prejudice is pre- 

Prepar^ by pared by the Very Education noj; only which we do, 
t uc» ion. ^hich we all must, receive. The child necessarily 

learns everything at first on credit,—he believes upon 
authority. But when the rule of authority is once 
established, the habit of passive acquiescence and 
belief is formed, and, once formed, it is not again 
always easily thrown off. When the child has grown 
up to an age in which he might employ his own reason, 
he has acquired a large stock of ideas ; but who can 
calculate the number of errors which this stock con- 

^ t , 4 • 

tains ? and by what means is he able to discriminate 
the true from the false 1 Ilis mind has been formed 
to obedience and uninquiry; he possesses no criterion 
by which to judge ; it is painful to suspect what has 
been long venerated, and it is felt even as a kind of 
personal mutilation to tear up what has become era¬ 
dicated in his intellectual and moral being. Pmere 
difficile est quoB placuere diu. The adult does not, 
therefore, often judge for himself more than the child; 
and the tyranny of authority and foregone opinion 
continues to exert a sway during the whole course of 
his life. In our infancy and childhood the credit 
accorded to our parents and instructors is implicit; 
and if what we have learned from them be confirmed 
by what we hear from others, the opinions thus re¬ 
commended become at length stamped in almost in¬ 
delible characters upon the mind. This is the cause 
why men so rarely abandon the opinions which vul- 
. garly pass current; and why what comes as new is 
by so many, for its very novelty, rejected as false. 
And hence it is, as already noticed, that truth is as it 
were geographically and politically distributed ; what 
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is truth on one sidq of a boundary being error and lect, ' 
absurdity on the other. What has now been said of 
the influence of society at large, is true also of the 
lesser societies which it contains, all of which impose 
with a stronger or feebler,—a wider or more contracted, 
authority, certain received opinions upon the faith of 
the members. Hence it is that whatever has once 
obtained a recognition in any society, large or small, 
is not rejected when the reasons on which it was 
originally admitted, have been proved erroneous. It 
continues, even for thd reason that it is old and has 
been accepted, to be accepted still and the title which 
was origincally defective, becomes valid by continu¬ 
ance and prescription. 

But opposed to this cause.of error, from the preju- 2 . Prejudice * 
dice in favour of the Old, there is the other, directly the New. 
the reverse,—ithe prejudice in favour of the New. 

This prejudice may be, in part at least, the result of 
.sympathy and fellow-feeling. This is the cause why 
new opinions, however erroneous, if they once obtain 
a certain number of converts, often spread with a 
rapidity and to an extent which, after their futility 
has been ultimately shown, can only be explained on 
the principle of a kind of intellectual contagion. But 
the principal cause of the prejudice in favour of 
novelty lies in the Passions, and the consideration of 
these does not belong to the class of causes with 
which we are at present occupied. 

Connected with and composed of both these preju- Ptejudico 
dices,—^that in favour of the old and that in favour of Authority, 
the new,—there is the prejudice of Learned Authority; , • 
for this is usually associated with the prejudices of 
Schools and Sects. “ As often as men have appeared, 
who, by the force of their genius, have opened up new 
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views of science, and thus contriljuted to the progress 
of the human intellect, so often have they, likewise, 
afforded the occasion of checking its advancement, 
and of turning it from the straight path of improve¬ 
ment. Not that this result is to be imputed as a re¬ 
proach to them, but simply because it is' of the nature 
of man to be so affected. The views whict influenced 
these men of genius, and which, consequently, lie at 
the foundation of their works, are rarely comprehended 
in their totality by those who have the names of these 
authors most frequently in their mouths. The many 
do not concern themselves to seize the ideal which a 
philosopher contemplated, and of which his actual 
works are only the imperfect representations; they 
appropriate to themselvep only some of his detached 
apophthegms and propositions, and of these compound, 
as they best can, a sort of system suited to their un¬ 
derstanding, and which they employ as a talisman in 
their controversies with others. As their reason is 
thus a captive to authority, and, therefore, unable to 
exert its native freedom, they, consequently, catch up 
the true and the false without discrimination, and 
remain always at the point of progress where they 
had been placed by their leaders. In their hands a 
system of living truths becomes a mere petrified or¬ 
ganism ; and they require that the whole science shall 
become as dead and as cold as their own idol. Such 
was Plato’s doctrine in the hands of the Platonists ; 
such was Aristotle’s philosophy in the hands of the 
Schoolmen; and the history of modern systems affords 
equally the same result.”® 

So much for the first genus into which the Sources 
of Error are divided. 

a Rwhmann, LmjOe, § 404, p. .550 .—Ed 
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LECTURE XXIX. 

MODIFIED STOICHEIOLOGY. 

. 

SECTION II.—EKROR-ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 

• t • * 

A.—GENERAL CIRCUMSTA NOES —SOCIETY. 

B.—AS IN POY^ERS OP COGNITION, PEELINft, AND 
DESIRE. 

I.—AFFECTIONS.—PRECIPITANCY—SLOTH—HOPE AND 
. FEAR—SELF-LOVE. 

In oxxr last Lecture, we entered on the consideration lect. 

XXIX 

of the various sources of Error. These, I stated, 

'may be conveniently reduced to four heads, and con- 
sist, 1°. In the General Circumstances which modify 
the intellectual character of the individual; 2°. In the 
Constitution, Habits, and Reciprocal Relations of his 
powers of Cognition, Feeling, and Desire ; 3°. In the 
Language which he employs as an Instrument of 
Thought and a Medium of Communication; and 4°. In 
the nature of the Objects themselves about which his 
knowledge is conversant. 

Of these, I then gave you a general view of the 
nature of those occasions of Error, which originate in, • 
the circumstances under the influence of which the 
character and opinions of man are determined ^or 
him as a member of society. Under this head I 
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stated, that, as man is destined by. his Creator to fulfil 
the end of his existence in society, he is wisely fur¬ 
nished with a disfTDsition to imitate those among 
whom his lot is cast, and thus to conform himself to 
whatever section of human society he may by birth 
belong, or of which he may afterwards become a 
member. The education we receive, nay the very 
possibility of receiving education at all, supposes to a 
certain extent the passive infusion of foreign and tra¬ 
ditionary opinions. For as man is compelled to think 
much earlier than he is able to think for himself,—all 
education necessarily imposes on him many opinions 
which, whether in themselves true or false, are, in re¬ 
ference fo the recipient, only prejudices; and it is 
even only a small number of mankind, who at a later 
period are able to bring these obtruded opinions to 
the test of reason, and by a free exercise of their own 
intelligence to reject them if found false, or to acknow¬ 
ledge them if proved true. 

But while the mass of mankind thus remain, during 
their whole lives, only the creatures of the accidental 
circumstances which have concurred to form for them 
their habits and beliefs; the few who are at last able 
to form opinions for themselves, are still dependent, 
in a great measure, on the unreasoning judgment 
of the many. Public opinion, hereditary custom, 
despotically impose on us the capricious laws of pro¬ 
priety and manners. The individual may possibly, in 
matters of science, emancipate himself from their ser¬ 
vitude ; in the affairs of life he must quietly submit 
himself to the yoke. The only freedom he can here 
prudently manifest, is to resign himself with a con¬ 
sciousness that he is a slave not to reason but to con- 
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ventional accident. • And while he conforms himself 
to the usages of his own society, he will he tolerant 
to those of others. In this respedt his maxim will be 
that of the Scythian prince :—“ With you such may 
be the custom,—with us it is different.” 

So much for the general nature of the influence to 
which we are exposed from the circumstances of So¬ 
ciety; it now remains to say what are the means by 
which this influence, as a source of error, may be 
counteracted. 

It has been seen th*at, in consequence of the man¬ 
ner in which our opinions ar§ fqymed for us by the 
accidents of society, our imposed and supposed know¬ 
ledge is a confused medley of truths and errors. 
Here it is evidently necessary to institute a critical 
examination of the contents of this knowledge. Des¬ 
cartes proposes that, in order to discriminate, among 
our prejudiced opinions, the truths from the errors, we 
ought to commence by doubting all.“ This has ex¬ 
posed him to much obloquy and clamour; but most 
unjustly. The doctrine of Descartes has nothing 
sceptical or offensive; for he only maintains that it 
behoves us to examine all that has been inculcated on 
us from infancy, and under the masters to whose 
authority we have been subjected, with the same at¬ 
tention and circumspection which we accord, to dubi¬ 
ous questions. In fact there is nothing in the precept 
of Descartes, which had not been previously enjoined 
by other philosophers. Of these I formerly quoted to 
you several, and among others the remarkable testi¬ 
monies of Aristotle, St Augustin, and Lord Bacon.^ 

* Dhcours (h la MCthodef Partio ^ Sc© Lectures on Metaphysics, vol 
ii.— Ed. i. p, 90 et seq, —Ed. 
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Conditions 
which mo¬ 
dify its 
application. 


A j^adual 
and progruS" 
sive abroga> 
tion of pre¬ 
judices all 
that can bo 
requircit of 
the student 
of philo¬ 
sophy. 


But although there be-nothing.reprehensible in the 
precept of Descartes^ as enounced by him, it is of 
less practical utility in consequence of no account 
being taken of the circumstances which condition and 
modify its application. For, in the first place, the 
judgments to be examined ought not to be taken at 
random, but selected on a principle, and arranged in 
duo order and dependence. But this requires no 
ordinary ability, and the distribution of things into 
their proper classes is one of the last and most diffi¬ 
cult fruits of philosophy. In the second place, there 
are among our pr^ijudices, or pretended cognitions, 
a great many hasty conclusions, the investigation of 
which requires much profound thought, skill, and ac¬ 
quired knowledge. Now,, from both of these consider¬ 
ations, it is evident that to commence philosophy by 
such a review, it is necessary for a man to be a philo¬ 
sopher before he can attempt to become one. The 
precept of Descartes is, therefore, either unreasonable, 
or it is too unconditionally expressed. And this latter 
alternative is true. 

What can be rationally required of the student of 
philosophy, is not a preliminary and absolute, but a 
gradual and progressive abrogation, of prejudices. It 
can only be required of him, that, when, in the course 
of his study of philosophy, he meets with a proposi¬ 
tion which has not been already sufficiently sifted,— 
(whether it has been elaborated as a principle or ad¬ 
mitted as a conclusion),—he should pause, discuss it 
without prepossession, and lay aside for future con¬ 
sideration all that has not been subjected to a search¬ 
ing scrutiny. The precept of Descartes, when rightly 
explained, corresponds to that of St Paul “ : “ If any 

• ^ a 1 Cor., iii. 18. 
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man among you seepieth to be wise in this world, let 
him become a fool, that he may *be wise; ” that is, let 
him not rely more on the . opinions in which he has 
been brought up, and in favour of which he and those 
around him are prejudiced, than on so many visions 
of imagination ; and let him examine them with the 
same circumspection as if he were assured that they 
contain some truth among much falsehood and many 
extravagancies.® 


Proceeding now to the second class of the Sources 
of Error, which are fotind in the Mind itself, I shall 
commence with the following ;^aragraph ;— 


LECT. 
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IT XCIV. Jhe Sources of Error which arise Pm^xciv. 
from the Constitution,. Habits, and Reciprocal of Error 

r»i /*/-'! T^T arising from 

Kelations of the powers of Cognition, Reeling, thoj>oworfl 
and Desire, may be subdivided into two kinds, tion, Keci- 
The first of these consists in the undue prepon- nSir^-of 
derance of the Affective Elements of mind, (the 
Desires and Feelings), over the Cognitive : the 
second, in the weakness or inordinate strength 
of some one or other of the Cognitive Faculties 
themselves. 


Affection is that state of mind in which the Feel-Expika- . 
ings and Desires exert an influence not under the con- 1 . Prcpon- 
trol of reason ; in other words, a tendency by which Affection 
the intellect is impeded in its endeavour to think an nltion^* 
object as that object really is, and compelled to think 
it in conformity with some view prescribed by the 
passion or private interest of the subject thinking. 


a This criticism of the precept of taken from Crousaz, Logiqw, t. iii., 
Descartes is, with some slight changes, part ii., ch. 6, p. 263 e( teq .— Ed. 
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LECT. The human mind, when unruffled by passion, may 
be compared to a calm sea. A calm sea is a clear 
mirror, in which the sun and clouds, in which the 
Influence of forms of hoavcn and earth, are reflected back pre- 
iho Mind!' ciscly as they are presented. But let a wind arise; 
and the smooth clear surface of the water is lifted 
into biUows and agitated into foam. It no more re¬ 
flects the sun and clouds, the forms of heaven and 
earth, or it reflects them only as distorted and broken 
images. In like manner, the tranquil mind receives 
and reflects the world withoub as it truly is ; but let 
the wind of passion blow, and every object is repre¬ 
sented, not as it exists,' but in the colours and aspects 
and partial phases in which it pleases the subject to 
regard it. The state of passion and its influence 
Boethius on the Cognitive Faculties are truly pictured by 
Boethius." 


Nubibus atris 

Condita nullum 

Tu quoque si vis 

Fundere possuut 

Lumine claro 

Sidera lumen. 

Cemere verum, 

Si mare volvens 

Tramite recto 

Turbidua auster 

Carpere callem; 

Misceat testum. 

Gaudia pelle, 

Vitrea iiudum. 

Pelle timorem. 

Parque serenia 

Spemque fugato, 

Unda diebus, 

Nee dolor adsit. 

Mox resolute 

Nubila mens est. 

Sordida coeno. 

Vinctaque frenis, 

Visibus obstat. 

Htec ubi regnant.' 


Error 
limited to 
Probablo 
Kcavor.iDg. 


Every error consists in this,—that we take some¬ 
thing for non-existent, because we have not become 
aware of its existence, and that, in place of this ex- 


aDe Consol. Phil., L. i., Metr. 7 .—Ed. 
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istent something, wq fill up the premises ot a probable lrct, 
reasoning with something else. ‘ 

I have here limited the possibility of error to Pro¬ 
bable Reasoning, for, in Intuition and Demonstration, 
there is but little possibility of important error. 
Hobbes indeed asserts that had it been contrary to the 
interest of those in authority, that the three angles of 
a triangle should be equal to two right angles, this 
truth would have been long ago proscribed as heresy, 
or as high treason.® This may be an ingenious illus¬ 
tration of the blind tendency of the passions to sub¬ 
jugate intelligence ; but we should take it for more 
than was intended by its author, were we to take it 
as more than an .ingenious exaggeration. Limiting, 
therefore, error to probable inference, (and this consti¬ 
tutes, with the exception of a comparatively small 
department, the whole domain of human reasoning), 
we have to inquire. How do the Passions influence us 
to the assumption of false premises 1 To estimate the 
amount of probability for or against a given propo¬ 
sition, requires a tranquil, an unbiassed, a comprehen¬ 
sive, consideration, in order to take all tli^ relative 
elements of judgment into due account. But this 
requisite state of mind is disturbed when any interest, 
any wish, is allowed to interfere. 


^ XCV. The disturbing Passions may be re-Par-^cv. 
duced to four :—Precipitancy, Sloth, Hope and as 

sources of 

Fear, Self-love. 

1°. A restless anxiety for a decision begets four, 
impatience, which decides before the preliminary . • 
inquiry is concluded. This is Precipitancy, 

a Leiiaihan, Pwt I. ch. 11 .—Ed. 
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Seneca. 


Erasmus. 4 
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2°. The same result is tjie effect of Sloth, 
which dreams oif in conformity to custom, with¬ 
out subjecting'its beliefs to the test of active 
observation. 

3°. The restlessness of Hope or Fear impedes 
observation, distracts attention, or "forces it only 
on what interests the passion;—the sanguine 
looking only on what harmonises with his hopes, 
the diffident only on what accords with his 
fears. 

4°. Self-love perverts dur estimate of proba¬ 
bility by causing us to rate the grounds of judg¬ 
ment, not according' to their real influence on the 
truth of the decision, but according to their 
bearing on our personal interests therein. 

In regard to Impatience or Precipitation,—“all is 
the cause of this which determines our choice on one 
side rather than another. An imagination excites 
pleasure, and because it excites pleasure we yield our¬ 
selves up to it. We suppose, for example, that we 
are ^11 tlyit we 
supposition gives us pleasure. This, in some disposi¬ 
tions, is one of the greatest obstacles to improvement; 
for he who entertains it, thinks there is no necessity to 
labour in order to become what he is already. ‘ I be¬ 
lieve,’ says Seneca,® ‘ that many had it in their power 
to have attained to wisdom, had they not been im¬ 
peded by the belief that wisdom they had already 
attained.’ ‘ Multos puto ad sapientiam potuisse per- 
venire, nisi putassent sepervenisse.’”^ Erasmus gives 

o De TranquillUate Animi, c. 1.— $ Crousaz, Logique, t. iii., part. ii. 

Ed. ch. 7, p. 297 .—Ed. 


ought to be, and why 1 Because this 
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the following as ttfe principal advice to a young lect. 
votary of learning in the conduct of his studies : “ To —. 
read the most learned books, tcf converse with the 
most learned men; but, above all, never to conceit 
that he himself was«learned.” “ 

“ From the same cause, men flatter themselves with iiiiLtra- 
the hope of dying old, although few attain to longe- 
vity. The less probable the event the more certain 
are they of its occurrence ; and why 1 Because the im¬ 
agination of it is agreeable. ‘ Decrepit! senes pauco- From 
rum annorum accessionem votis mendicant; mmores 
natu seipsos esse fingunt: mendacio sibi blandiuntur: 
et tarn libonter fallunt, quam si fata una decipiant.’ ” ^ 

“ Preachers,” says, Montaigne, “ are aware that the From 
emotion which arises during their sermons animates 
themselves to belief, and we are conscious that when 
roused to anger we apply ourselves more intently to 
the defence of our thesis, and embrace it with greater 
vehemence and approbation, than we did when our 
mind was cool and unruffled. You simply state your 
case to an advocate; he replies with hesitation and 
doubt: you are aware that it is indifibreiit to^im 
whether he undertakes the defence of the one side or of 
the other ; but have you once fee’d him well to take 
your case in hand; he begins to feel an interest in it, 
his will is animated. His reason and his science be¬ 
come also animated in proportion. Your case presents 
itself to his understanding as a manifest and indubit¬ 
able truth ; he now sees it in a wholly different light, 

a “ Joannes Alexander Brassicanua so doetum nunquam putaret.” Motto 
rogavit Erasmum, qua ratione doctua to G. J. V oaaiua, Oyutcula de Studi- • 
posset fieri, respondit ex tempore : orum Ratione. See Crenius, Consilia 
si doetia assidue conviveret, si doetos et Methodut, See., p. 686, 1692 .—Ed. 
audiret non minus submisso quam P Seneca,, Be Brevitate Vitce, c. H. 
honorifice, si doctoa atrenue legeret, ai Crousaz, Jjogiqae, t. iii. p. ii. ch. 7, p. 
doetos diligenter edisceret, denique si 297, ed. 1725 .—Ed. 
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LECT. and really believes that you have, law and justice on 

-your side.” “ It is proper to observe that Montaigne 

was himself a lawyer,—he had been a counsellor of the 
Parhament of Bordeaux. 

Precipitate It might scem that Precipitate ^Dogmatism and an 
inclination to Scepticism were opposite'characters of 
of the same mind. They are, however, closely allied, if not merely 
disposition, sume dispositlon. This is indeed con¬ 

fessed by the sceptic Montaigne.i^ “The most un¬ 
easy condition for me is to be kept in suspense on 
urgent occasions, and to be S.gitated between fear 
and hope. Deliberation, even in things of lightest 
moment, is very troiiblesome to me; and I find 
my mind more put to it, to undergo the various 
tumbling and tossing of doubt and consultation, 
than to set up its rest, and to acquiesce in whatever 
shall happen, after the die is thrown. Few passions 
break my sleep; but of deliberations, the least dis¬ 
turbs me.” 

Remedy Precipitatiou is no incurable disease. There is for 
tatioB. it one sure and simple remedy, if properly applied. 
It i^only required, to speak with Confucius, manfully 
to restrain the wild horse of precipitancy by the curb 
of consideration,—to weigh the reasons of decision, 
each and all, in the balance of cool investigation,—not 
to allow ourselves to decide until a clear conscious¬ 
ness has declared these reasons to be true,—to be suflS.- 
cient; and, finally, to throw out of account the suf¬ 
frages of self-love, of prepossession, of passion, and to 
admit only those of reflection, of experience, and of 
• . evidence. This remedy is certain and effectual. In 
theory it is satisfactory, but its practical application 

a Snail, L. ii. ch. 12. Quot«d by S Etiaii, L. ii. o. 17 .—Ed. 

Croiftaz, 1. f. —Ed. 
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requires a moral resolution, for the acquisition of lect. 

which no precept can be given.* -1 

In the second p4ce, "Sloth is* likewise a cause of 2 . suh. 
precipitation, and it deserves the more attention as it 
is a cause of error extremely frequent, and one of 
which we are ourselves less aware, and which is less 
notorious to others. We feel it fatiguing to continue 
an investigation, therefore we do not pursue it; but 
as it is mortifying to think that we have laboured in 
vain, we easily admit the flattering illusion that we 
have succeeded. By the influence of this disposition 
it often happens, that, after hqving rejected what first 
presented itself,—after having rejected a second time 
and a third time what subsequently turned up, be¬ 
cause not sufficiently applicable or certain, we get 
tired of the investigation, and perhaps put up with 
the fourth suggestion, which is not better, haply even 
worse, than the preceding ; and this simply because it 
has come into the mind when more exhausted and less 
scrupulous than it was at the commencement.” “ " The Senw* 
volition of that man,” says Seneca, " is often frus¬ 
trated, who undertakes not what is easy, but ,who 
wishes what he undertakes to be easy. As often as 
you attempt anything, compare together yourself, the 
end which you propose, and the means by which it is 
to be accomplished. For the repentance of an un¬ 
finished work will make you rash. And here it is of 
consequence whether a man be of a fervid or of a 
cold, of an aspiring or of a humble, disposition.” ^ 

To remedy this failing it is necessary, in conform- it* remedy, 
ity with this advice of Seneca, to consult our forces, 
and the time we can afford, and the difficulty of the 

a CrousaZy ioyi^uc, t. iii. part ii. ch. & Ve Ira,^ L. iii. c. 7. Quoted by 

7, p. 302.—Ei>. Orousaz, t. iii. p. 302.—Ed. 
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LECT. subjects on which we enter. We Qught to labour only 
-L at intervals, to avoid the tedium and disquiet conse¬ 
quent on unremitted' application and to adjourn the 
consideration of any thought which may please us 
vehemently at the moment, until the prepossession in 
its favour has subsided with the animation which gave 
it birth. 

a Hope The two Causes of premature judgment,—the aflfec- 
end t car. .j. q£ Impatience and Sloth,—being considered, I pass 
on to the third principle of Passion, by which the in¬ 
tellect is turned aside from the f)ath of truth,—I mean 
the disturbing influence of Hope and Fear. These 
passions, though reciprocally contrary, determine a 
similar effect upon the deliberations of the Under¬ 
standing, and are equally unfavourable for tlie in¬ 
terest of truth. In forming a just conclusion upon a 
question of probable reasoning, that is, where the 
grounds of decision are not few, palpable, and of de¬ 
terminate effect,—and such questions may be said to 
be those alone on which differences of opinion may 
arise, and are, consequently, those alone which re¬ 
quire for their solution any high degree of observation 
and ingenuity,—in such questions hope and fear 
exert a very strong and a very unfavourable influ¬ 
ence. In these questions it is requisite, in the first 
place, to seek out the premises; and, in the second, 
to draw the conclusion. Of these requisites the first 
is the more important, and it is also by far the more 
difficult. 

How Hope Now the passions of Hope and Fear operate sever- 
Operate un-) ally to prevent the intellect from discovering all the 
on the Un- elements of decision, which ought to be considered in 
dontaadmg. ^ correct conclusion, and cause it to take into 

account those only which harmonise with that con- 
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elusion to which ]the actuating passion is inclined. 
And here the passion operates *in two ways. In the 
first place, it tends so to determme the associations of 
thought, that only those media of proof are suggested 
or called into consciousness, which support the conclu¬ 
sion to which the passion tends. In the second place, 
if the media of-proof by which a counter conclusion is 
supported, are brought before the mind, still the mind 
is influenced by the passion to look on their reality 
with doubt, and, if such cannot be questioned, to 
undervalue their infetential importance ; whereas it is 
moved to admit, without hesitation, those media of 
proof, which favour the conclusion in the interest of 
our hope or fear,^ and to exaggerate the cogency with 
which they establish this result. Either passion looks 
exclusively to a single end, and exclusively to the 
means by which that single end is accomplished. 
Thus the sanguine temperament, or the mind under 
the habitual predominance of hope, sees only and 
magnifies all that militates in favour of the wished- 
for consummation, which alone it contemplates; 
whereas the melancholic temperament, or the mind 
under the habitual predominance of fear, is wholly 
occupied with the dreaded issue, views only what 
tends to its fulfilment, while it exaggerates the pos¬ 
sible into the probable, the probable into the certain. 
Thus it is that whatever conclusion we greatly hope or 
greatly fear, to that conclusion we are disposed to 
leap ; and it has become almost proverbial, that men 
lightly believe both what they wish, and what they 
dread, to be true. 

But the influence of Hope on our judgments, inclin¬ 
ing us to find whatever we wish to find, in so far as 
this arises from the illusion of Self-love, is compre- 
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LECT. bended in this,—the fourth cause of Error,—to which 

XXIX * 

-^ I now proceed. • 

4. Self-love. Self-love, Under which I include the dispositions of 
Vanity, Pride, and, in general, all those which incline 
us to attribute an undue weight to those opinions in 
which we feel a personal interest, is by far the most 
extensive and influential impediment in the way of 
reason and truth. In virtue of this principle, what¬ 
ever is ours,—whatever is adopted or patronised by 
us, whatever belongs to those to whom we are at¬ 
tached,—is either gratuitously clothed with a charac¬ 
ter of truth, or its pretensions to be accounted true 
are not scrutinised with the requisite rigour and im¬ 
partiality. I am a native of this country, and, there¬ 
fore, not only is its history to me a matter of peculiar 
interest, but the actions and character of my country¬ 
men are viewed in a very different light from that in 
which they are regarded by a foreigner. I am born 
and bred a member of a religious sect, and because 
they constitute my creed, I find the tenets of this 
sect alone in conformity to the Word of God. I am 
the partisan of a philosophical doctrine, and am, 
therefore, disposed to reject whatever does not har¬ 
monise with my adopted system. 

Aristotle,-- It is the part of a philosopher, says Aristotle, inas- 

his precept. , 

much as he is a philosopher, to subjugate self-love, 
and to refute, if contrary to truth, not only the opin¬ 
ions of his friends, but the doctrines which he himself 
may have professed." It is certain, however, that 
philosophers,—for philosophers are men,—have been 
■ too often found to regulate their conduct by the oppo- 
lUurtratioM site principle. That man pretended to the name of 
encBofSsif- philosopher, who scrupled not to declare that he 

a Eth. Nic., i. 4 (6 ).—Ed. 
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would rather be in the wrong with Plato than in the 
right with his opponents.® “ Gisbert Voetius urged 
Merseainus to refute a work of Descartes a year before 
the book appeared, and before he had himself the 
means of judging whether the opinions it contained 
were right or wrong. A certain professor of philo¬ 
sophy in Padua came to Galileo, and requested that he 
would explain to him the meaning of the term parcd- 
laxis; which he wished, he said, to refute, having 
heard that it was opposed to Aristotle’s doctrine 
touching the relative situation of the comets. What! 
answered Galileo, you wish to controvert a word 
the meaning of which yod do not know 1 Eedi 
tells us that a sturdy Peripatetic of his acquaint¬ 
ance would never consent to look at the heavens 
through a telescope, lest he should be compelled to 
admit the existence of the new stars discovered by 
Galileo and othei’S. The same Eedi informs us that 
he knew another Peripatetic, a staunch advocate of 
the Aristotelian doctrine of equivocal generation, (a 
doctrine, by the way, which now again divides the 
physiologists of Europe), and who, in particular, main¬ 
tained that the green frogs which appear upon a 
shower come down with the rain, who would not be 
induced himself to select and examine one of these 
frogs. And why 1 Because he was unwilling to be 
convicted of his error, by Eedi showing him the green 
matter in the stomach, and its feculae in the intestines 
of the animal.”^ The spirit of the Peripatetic 
philosophy was, however, wholly misunderstood by 
these mistaken followers of Aristotle; for a true 

o Cicero, Tvsc. Quaif., i. 17. 1766, § 332. First published in 1766. 

j3Reimarue,p. 389. [Die Vemmft- The above four anecdotes are all taken 
UAre, von H.S.S. (Hermann Samuel from this work.—E d.] 

Koimarus), dritte Auflage, Hamburg, 
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this effect. 


Aristotelian is one who listens rather to the voice of 
nature than to the precept of any master, and it is 
well expressed in the motto of the great French anato¬ 
mist,—Riolanus est Peripateticus; credit ea, et ea 
tantum, qua) vidit. From the same principle pro¬ 
ceeds the abuse, and sometimes even tKe persecution, 
which the discoverers of new truths encounter from 
those whose cherished opinions these truths subvert. 

In like manner, as we are disposed to maintain our 
own opinion, we are inclined to regard with favour the 
opinions of those to whom wfc are attached by love, 
gratitude, and other conciliatory affections. “We do 
not limit our attachment? to the persons of our friends, 
—we love in a certain sort all that belongs to them ; 
and as men generally manifest sufficient ardour in 
support of their opinions, wo are led insensibly by a 
kind of sympathy to credit, to approve, and to defend 
these also, and that even more passionately than our 
friends themselves. We bear affection to others for 
various reasons. The agreement of tempers, of inclina¬ 
tions, of pursuits ; their appearance, their manners, 
their virtue, the partiality which they have shown to 
us, the services we have received at their hands, and 
many other particular causes, determine and direct our 
love. 

“ It is observed by the great Malebranchc," that if 
any of our friends,—any even of those we are disposed 
to love,—advance an opinion, we forthwith lightly 
allow ourselves to be persuaded of its truth. This 
opinion we accept and support, without troubling our¬ 
selves to inquire whether it be conformable to fact, 
frequently even against our conscience, in conformity 
to the darkness and confusion of our intellect, to the 


o Rechtrche de la YMU, L. iv. ch. 13 .—Kd. 
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corruption of our heart, and to the advantages which lect. . 
we hope to reap from our facility and complaisance.”" -L 

The influence of this principle is seen still more Thi« shown 
manifestly when the passion changes ; for though the wticn tho 
things themselves remain unaltered, our judgments changes, 
concerning them are totally reversed. How often do 
we behold persons who cannot, or will not, recognise 
a single good quality in an individual from the mo¬ 
ment he has chanced to incur their dislike, and who 
are even ready to adopt opinions, merely because 
opposed to others maintained by the object of their 

aversion 1 The celebrated Arnauld^ goes so far even Arnauhi 

- • • 11 • 1*1 
as to assert, that men are naturally envious and jeal-manis 

ens; that it is with pain they endure the contem- envious, 
plation of others in the enjoyment of advantages 
which they do not themselves possess ; and, as the 
knowledge of truth and the 2 )ower of enlightening 
mankind is of one of these, that they have a secret in¬ 
clination to deprive them of that glory. This accord¬ 
ingly often determines them to controvert without a 
ground the opinions and discoveries of others. Self- 
love accordingly often argues thus :—‘ This is an 
opinion which I have originated, this is an opinion, 
therefore, which is true; ’ whereas the natural 
malignity of man not less frequently suggests such 
another : ‘It is another than I who has advanced this 
doctrine ; this doctrine is, therefore, false.’ 

We may distinguish, however, from malignant or tiio lovc of 
envious contradiction another passion, which, though tion. 
more generous in its nature and not simply a mode of 
Self-love, tends, nevertheless, equally to divert us from 
the straight road of truth,—I mean Pugnacity, or the 


“ Caro, NomelU Logique, part ii., /3 VAH de Penier (Port-Royal Lo¬ 
ch. viii., p. 288 .—Ed. gic), p. iii. oh. 20 .—Ed. 
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love of Disputation. Under the influence of this 
passion, we propose-as our end victory, not truth. 
We insensibly become accustomed to find a reason for 
any opinion, and, in placing ourselves above all rea¬ 
sons, to surrender our belief to none. Thus it is why 
two disputants so rarely ever agree, and why a ques¬ 
tion is seldom or never decided in a discussion, where 
the combative dispositions of the reasoners have once 
been roused into activity. In controversy it is 
always easy to find wherewithal to reply ; the end 
of the parties is not to avoid" error, but to impose 
silence; and they are less ashamed of continuing 
wrong than of confessing*that they are not right.” 

These afiections may be said to be the immediate 
causes of all error. Other causes there are, but not 
immediate. In so far as Logic detects the sources of 
our false judgments and shows their remedies, it must 
carefully inculcate that no precautionary precept for 
particular cases can avail, unless the inmost principle 
of the evil be discovered, and a cure applied. You 
must, therefore, as you would remain free from the 
hallucination of false opinion, be convinced of the ab¬ 
solute necessity of following out the investigation of 
every question calmly and without passion. You must 
learn to pursue, and to estimate, truth without distrac¬ 
tion or bias. To this there is required, as a primary 
condition, the unshackled freedom of thought, the 
equal glance which can take in the whole sphere of 
observation, the cool determination to pursue the 
truth whithersoever it may lead; and, what is still 
more important, the disposition to feel an interest in 
truth, and in truth alone. If perchance some col¬ 
lateral interest may first prompt us to the inquiry, 

o L’Art de Penter, p. iii., ch. 20. oh. 9, p. 311, Paris, 1820.— Ed. 

Cf. Caro, Xouvelle Loyique, part U., 
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in our general interest for truth, we must repress,— 
we must forget, this interest, until the inquiry be con¬ 
cluded. Of what account are the most venerated 
opinions if they be untrue 1—At best they are only 
venerable delusions. He who allows himself to be 
actuated in his* scientific procedure by any partial in¬ 
terest, can never obtain a comprehensive survey of the 
whole he has to take into account, and always, there¬ 
fore, remains incapable of discriminating, with accu¬ 
racy, error from truth. The independent thinker must, 
in all his inquiries, subject himself to the genius of 
truth,—must be prepared to follow her footsteps 
without faltering or hesitation. * In the consciousness 
that truth is the noblest of ends, and that he pursues 
this end with honesty and devotion, he will dread no 
consequences,—for he relies upon the truth. Does he 
compass the truth, he congratulates himself on his 
success; does ho fall short of its attainment, he knows 
that even his present failure will ultimately advance 
him to the reward he merits. Err he may, and that 
perhaps frequently, but he will never deceive himself. 
We cannot, indeed, rise superior to our limitary na¬ 
ture, we cannot, therefore, bo reproached for failure; 
but we are always responsible for the calmness and 
impartiality of our researches, and these alone render 
us worthy of success. But though it be manifest, 
that to attain the truth we must follow whithersoever 
the truth may lead, still men in general are found to 
yield not an absolute, but only a restricted, obedience 
to the precept. They capitulate, and do not uncon¬ 
ditionally surrender. I give up, but my cherished 
dogma in religion must not be canvassed, says one;— 
my political principles are above inquiry, and must 
be exempted, says a second;—my country is the land 
of lands, this cannot be disallowed, cries a third;— 
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my order, my vocation, is undoubtedly the noblest, 
exclaim a fourth and fifth;—only do not require that 
we should confess'our having erred, is the condition 
which many insist on stipulating. Above all, that 
resolve of mind is difficult, which is ready to sur¬ 
render all fond convictions, and is prepared to re¬ 
commence investigation the moment that a funda¬ 
mental error in the former system of belief has been 
detected. These arc the principal grounds why, 
among men, opinion is so widely separated from 
opinion; and why the clearefst demonstration is so 
frequently for a season frustrated of victory. 

t XCVI. Against the Errors which arise from 
the Affections, there may be given the three 
foUowing rules:— 

1°. When the error has arisen from the influ¬ 
ence of an active affection, the decisive judg¬ 
ment is to be annulled; the mind is then to bo 
freed, as far as possible, from passion, and the 
process of inquiry to be recommenced as soon 
as the requisite tranquillity has been restored. 

2°. When the error has arisen from a relaxed 
enthusiasm for knowledge, we must reanimate 
this interest by a vivid representation of the 
paramount dignity of truth and of the lofty 
destination of our intellectual nature. 

3°. In testing the accuracy of our judgments, 
we must be particularly suspicious of those 
results which accord with our private inclina¬ 
tions and predominant tendencies. 


These rules require no comment. 
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LECT. The human mind, when unruffled by passion, may 
be compared to a calm sea. A calm sea is a clear 
mirror, in which the sun and clouds, in which the 
Influence of forms of hoavcn and earth, are reflected back pre- 
iho Mind!' ciscly as they are presented. But let a wind arise; 
and the smooth clear surface of the water is lifted 
into biUows and agitated into foam. It no more re¬ 
flects the sun and clouds, the forms of heaven and 
earth, or it reflects them only as distorted and broken 
images. In like manner, the tranquil mind receives 
and reflects the world withoub as it truly is ; but let 
the wind of passion blow, and every object is repre¬ 
sented, not as it exists,' but in the colours and aspects 
and partial phases in which it pleases the subject to 
regard it. The state of passion and its influence 
Boethius on the Cognitive Faculties are truly pictured by 
Boethius." 


Nubibus atris 

Condita nullum 

Tu quoque si vis 

Fundere possuut 

Lumine claro 

Sidera lumen. 

Cemere verum, 

Si mare volvens 

Tramite recto 

Turbidua auster 

Carpere callem; 

Misceat testum. 

Gaudia pelle, 

Vitrea iiudum. 

Pelle timorem. 

Parque serenia 

Spemque fugato, 

Unda diebus, 

Nee dolor adsit. 

Mox resolute 

Nubila mens est. 

Sordida coeno. 

Vinctaque frenis, 

Visibus obstat. 

Htec ubi regnant.' 


Error 
limited to 
Probablo 
Kcavor.iDg. 


Every error consists in this,—that we take some¬ 
thing for non-existent, because we have not become 
aware of its existence, and that, in place of this ex- 


aDe Consol. Phil., L. i., Metr. 7 .—Ed. 
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istent something, wq fill up the premises ot a probable lrct, 
reasoning with something else. ‘ 

I have here limited the possibility of error to Pro¬ 
bable Reasoning, for, in Intuition and Demonstration, 
there is but little possibility of important error. 
Hobbes indeed asserts that had it been contrary to the 
interest of those in authority, that the three angles of 
a triangle should be equal to two right angles, this 
truth would have been long ago proscribed as heresy, 
or as high treason.® This may be an ingenious illus¬ 
tration of the blind tendency of the passions to sub¬ 
jugate intelligence ; but we should take it for more 
than was intended by its author, were we to take it 
as more than an .ingenious exaggeration. Limiting, 
therefore, error to probable inference, (and this consti¬ 
tutes, with the exception of a comparatively small 
department, the whole domain of human reasoning), 
we have to inquire. How do the Passions influence us 
to the assumption of false premises 1 To estimate the 
amount of probability for or against a given propo¬ 
sition, requires a tranquil, an unbiassed, a comprehen¬ 
sive, consideration, in order to take all tli^ relative 
elements of judgment into due account. But this 
requisite state of mind is disturbed when any interest, 
any wish, is allowed to interfere. 


^ XCV. The disturbing Passions may be re-Par-^cv. 
duced to four :—Precipitancy, Sloth, Hope and as 

sources of 

Fear, Self-love. 

1°. A restless anxiety for a decision begets four, 
impatience, which decides before the preliminary . • 
inquiry is concluded. This is Precipitancy, 

a Leiiaihan, Pwt I. ch. 11 .—Ed. 
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2°. The same result is tjie effect of Sloth, 
which dreams oif in conformity to custom, with¬ 
out subjecting'its beliefs to the test of active 
observation. 

3°. The restlessness of Hope or Fear impedes 
observation, distracts attention, or "forces it only 
on what interests the passion;—the sanguine 
looking only on what harmonises with his hopes, 
the diffident only on what accords with his 
fears. 

4°. Self-love perverts dur estimate of proba¬ 
bility by causing us to rate the grounds of judg¬ 
ment, not according' to their real influence on the 
truth of the decision, but according to their 
bearing on our personal interests therein. 

In regard to Impatience or Precipitation,—“all is 
the cause of this which determines our choice on one 
side rather than another. An imagination excites 
pleasure, and because it excites pleasure we yield our¬ 
selves up to it. We suppose, for example, that we 
are ^11 tlyit we 
supposition gives us pleasure. This, in some disposi¬ 
tions, is one of the greatest obstacles to improvement; 
for he who entertains it, thinks there is no necessity to 
labour in order to become what he is already. ‘ I be¬ 
lieve,’ says Seneca,® ‘ that many had it in their power 
to have attained to wisdom, had they not been im¬ 
peded by the belief that wisdom they had already 
attained.’ ‘ Multos puto ad sapientiam potuisse per- 
venire, nisi putassent sepervenisse.’”^ Erasmus gives 

o De TranquillUate Animi, c. 1.— $ Crousaz, Logique, t. iii., part. ii. 

Ed. ch. 7, p. 297 .—Ed. 
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the following as ttfe principal advice to a young lect. 
votary of learning in the conduct of his studies : “ To —. 
read the most learned books, tcf converse with the 
most learned men; but, above all, never to conceit 
that he himself was«learned.” “ 

“ From the same cause, men flatter themselves with iiiiLtra- 
the hope of dying old, although few attain to longe- 
vity. The less probable the event the more certain 
are they of its occurrence ; and why 1 Because the im¬ 
agination of it is agreeable. ‘ Decrepit! senes pauco- From 
rum annorum accessionem votis mendicant; mmores 
natu seipsos esse fingunt: mendacio sibi blandiuntur: 
et tarn libonter fallunt, quam si fata una decipiant.’ ” ^ 

“ Preachers,” says, Montaigne, “ are aware that the From 
emotion which arises during their sermons animates 
themselves to belief, and we are conscious that when 
roused to anger we apply ourselves more intently to 
the defence of our thesis, and embrace it with greater 
vehemence and approbation, than we did when our 
mind was cool and unruffled. You simply state your 
case to an advocate; he replies with hesitation and 
doubt: you are aware that it is indifibreiit to^im 
whether he undertakes the defence of the one side or of 
the other ; but have you once fee’d him well to take 
your case in hand; he begins to feel an interest in it, 
his will is animated. His reason and his science be¬ 
come also animated in proportion. Your case presents 
itself to his understanding as a manifest and indubit¬ 
able truth ; he now sees it in a wholly different light, 

a “ Joannes Alexander Brassicanua so doetum nunquam putaret.” Motto 
rogavit Erasmum, qua ratione doctua to G. J. V oaaiua, Oyutcula de Studi- • 
posset fieri, respondit ex tempore : orum Ratione. See Crenius, Consilia 
si doetia assidue conviveret, si doetos et Methodut, See., p. 686, 1692 .—Ed. 
audiret non minus submisso quam P Seneca,, Be Brevitate Vitce, c. H. 
honorifice, si doctoa atrenue legeret, ai Crousaz, Jjogiqae, t. iii. p. ii. ch. 7, p. 
doetos diligenter edisceret, denique si 297, ed. 1725 .—Ed. 
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LECT. and really believes that you have, law and justice on 

-your side.” “ It is proper to observe that Montaigne 

was himself a lawyer,—he had been a counsellor of the 
Parhament of Bordeaux. 

Precipitate It might scem that Precipitate ^Dogmatism and an 
inclination to Scepticism were opposite'characters of 
of the same mind. They are, however, closely allied, if not merely 
disposition, sume dispositlon. This is indeed con¬ 

fessed by the sceptic Montaigne.i^ “The most un¬ 
easy condition for me is to be kept in suspense on 
urgent occasions, and to be S.gitated between fear 
and hope. Deliberation, even in things of lightest 
moment, is very troiiblesome to me; and I find 
my mind more put to it, to undergo the various 
tumbling and tossing of doubt and consultation, 
than to set up its rest, and to acquiesce in whatever 
shall happen, after the die is thrown. Few passions 
break my sleep; but of deliberations, the least dis¬ 
turbs me.” 

Remedy Precipitatiou is no incurable disease. There is for 
tatioB. it one sure and simple remedy, if properly applied. 
It i^only required, to speak with Confucius, manfully 
to restrain the wild horse of precipitancy by the curb 
of consideration,—to weigh the reasons of decision, 
each and all, in the balance of cool investigation,—not 
to allow ourselves to decide until a clear conscious¬ 
ness has declared these reasons to be true,—to be suflS.- 
cient; and, finally, to throw out of account the suf¬ 
frages of self-love, of prepossession, of passion, and to 
admit only those of reflection, of experience, and of 
• . evidence. This remedy is certain and effectual. In 
theory it is satisfactory, but its practical application 

a Snail, L. ii. ch. 12. Quot«d by S Etiaii, L. ii. o. 17 .—Ed. 

Croiftaz, 1. f. —Ed. 
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requires a moral resolution, for the acquisition of lect. 

which no precept can be given.* -1 

In the second p4ce, "Sloth is* likewise a cause of 2 . suh. 
precipitation, and it deserves the more attention as it 
is a cause of error extremely frequent, and one of 
which we are ourselves less aware, and which is less 
notorious to others. We feel it fatiguing to continue 
an investigation, therefore we do not pursue it; but 
as it is mortifying to think that we have laboured in 
vain, we easily admit the flattering illusion that we 
have succeeded. By the influence of this disposition 
it often happens, that, after hqving rejected what first 
presented itself,—after having rejected a second time 
and a third time what subsequently turned up, be¬ 
cause not sufficiently applicable or certain, we get 
tired of the investigation, and perhaps put up with 
the fourth suggestion, which is not better, haply even 
worse, than the preceding ; and this simply because it 
has come into the mind when more exhausted and less 
scrupulous than it was at the commencement.” “ " The Senw* 
volition of that man,” says Seneca, " is often frus¬ 
trated, who undertakes not what is easy, but ,who 
wishes what he undertakes to be easy. As often as 
you attempt anything, compare together yourself, the 
end which you propose, and the means by which it is 
to be accomplished. For the repentance of an un¬ 
finished work will make you rash. And here it is of 
consequence whether a man be of a fervid or of a 
cold, of an aspiring or of a humble, disposition.” ^ 

To remedy this failing it is necessary, in conform- it* remedy, 
ity with this advice of Seneca, to consult our forces, 
and the time we can afford, and the difficulty of the 

a CrousaZy ioyi^uc, t. iii. part ii. ch. & Ve Ira,^ L. iii. c. 7. Quoted by 

7, p. 302.—Ei>. Orousaz, t. iii. p. 302 .—Ed. 
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LECT. subjects on which we enter. We Qught to labour only 
-L at intervals, to avoid the tedium and disquiet conse¬ 
quent on unremitted' application and to adjourn the 
consideration of any thought which may please us 
vehemently at the moment, until the prepossession in 
its favour has subsided with the animation which gave 
it birth. 

a Hope The two Causes of premature judgment,—the aflfec- 
end t car. .j. q£ Impatience and Sloth,—being considered, I pass 
on to the third principle of Passion, by which the in¬ 
tellect is turned aside from the f)ath of truth,—I mean 
the disturbing influence of Hope and Fear. These 
passions, though reciprocally contrary, determine a 
similar effect upon the deliberations of the Under¬ 
standing, and are equally unfavourable for tlie in¬ 
terest of truth. In forming a just conclusion upon a 
question of probable reasoning, that is, where the 
grounds of decision are not few, palpable, and of de¬ 
terminate effect,—and such questions may be said to 
be those alone on which differences of opinion may 
arise, and are, consequently, those alone which re¬ 
quire for their solution any high degree of observation 
and ingenuity,—in such questions hope and fear 
exert a very strong and a very unfavourable influ¬ 
ence. In these questions it is requisite, in the first 
place, to seek out the premises; and, in the second, 
to draw the conclusion. Of these requisites the first 
is the more important, and it is also by far the more 
difficult. 

How Hope Now the passions of Hope and Fear operate sever- 
Operate un-) ally to prevent the intellect from discovering all the 
on the Un- elements of decision, which ought to be considered in 
dontaadmg. ^ correct conclusion, and cause it to take into 

account those only which harmonise with that con- 
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elusion to which ]the actuating passion is inclined. 
And here the passion operates *in two ways. In the 
first place, it tends so to determme the associations of 
thought, that only those media of proof are suggested 
or called into consciousness, which support the conclu¬ 
sion to which the passion tends. In the second place, 
if the media of-proof by which a counter conclusion is 
supported, are brought before the mind, still the mind 
is influenced by the passion to look on their reality 
with doubt, and, if such cannot be questioned, to 
undervalue their infetential importance ; whereas it is 
moved to admit, without hesitation, those media of 
proof, which favour the conclusion in the interest of 
our hope or fear,^ and to exaggerate the cogency with 
which they establish this result. Either passion looks 
exclusively to a single end, and exclusively to the 
means by which that single end is accomplished. 
Thus the sanguine temperament, or the mind under 
the habitual predominance of hope, sees only and 
magnifies all that militates in favour of the wished- 
for consummation, which alone it contemplates; 
whereas the melancholic temperament, or the mind 
under the habitual predominance of fear, is wholly 
occupied with the dreaded issue, views only what 
tends to its fulfilment, while it exaggerates the pos¬ 
sible into the probable, the probable into the certain. 
Thus it is that whatever conclusion we greatly hope or 
greatly fear, to that conclusion we are disposed to 
leap ; and it has become almost proverbial, that men 
lightly believe both what they wish, and what they 
dread, to be true. 

But the influence of Hope on our judgments, inclin¬ 
ing us to find whatever we wish to find, in so far as 
this arises from the illusion of Self-love, is compre- 
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LECT. bended in this,—the fourth cause of Error,—to which 

XXIX * 

-^ I now proceed. • 

4. Self-love. Self-love, Under which I include the dispositions of 
Vanity, Pride, and, in general, all those which incline 
us to attribute an undue weight to those opinions in 
which we feel a personal interest, is by far the most 
extensive and influential impediment in the way of 
reason and truth. In virtue of this principle, what¬ 
ever is ours,—whatever is adopted or patronised by 
us, whatever belongs to those to whom we are at¬ 
tached,—is either gratuitously clothed with a charac¬ 
ter of truth, or its pretensions to be accounted true 
are not scrutinised with the requisite rigour and im¬ 
partiality. I am a native of this country, and, there¬ 
fore, not only is its history to me a matter of peculiar 
interest, but the actions and character of my country¬ 
men are viewed in a very different light from that in 
which they are regarded by a foreigner. I am born 
and bred a member of a religious sect, and because 
they constitute my creed, I find the tenets of this 
sect alone in conformity to the Word of God. I am 
the partisan of a philosophical doctrine, and am, 
therefore, disposed to reject whatever does not har¬ 
monise with my adopted system. 

Aristotle,-- It is the part of a philosopher, says Aristotle, inas- 

his precept. , 

much as he is a philosopher, to subjugate self-love, 
and to refute, if contrary to truth, not only the opin¬ 
ions of his friends, but the doctrines which he himself 
may have professed." It is certain, however, that 
philosophers,—for philosophers are men,—have been 
■ too often found to regulate their conduct by the oppo- 
lUurtratioM site principle. That man pretended to the name of 
encBofSsif- philosopher, who scrupled not to declare that he 

a Eth. Nic., i. 4 (6 ).—Ed. 
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would rather be in the wrong with Plato than in the 
right with his opponents.® “ Gisbert Voetius urged 
Merseainus to refute a work of Descartes a year before 
the book appeared, and before he had himself the 
means of judging whether the opinions it contained 
were right or wrong. A certain professor of philo¬ 
sophy in Padua came to Galileo, and requested that he 
would explain to him the meaning of the term parcd- 
laxis; which he wished, he said, to refute, having 
heard that it was opposed to Aristotle’s doctrine 
touching the relative situation of the comets. What! 
answered Galileo, you wish to controvert a word 
the meaning of which yod do not know 1 Eedi 
tells us that a sturdy Peripatetic of his acquaint¬ 
ance would never consent to look at the heavens 
through a telescope, lest he should be compelled to 
admit the existence of the new stars discovered by 
Galileo and othei’S. The same Eedi informs us that 
he knew another Peripatetic, a staunch advocate of 
the Aristotelian doctrine of equivocal generation, (a 
doctrine, by the way, which now again divides the 
physiologists of Europe), and who, in particular, main¬ 
tained that the green frogs which appear upon a 
shower come down with the rain, who would not be 
induced himself to select and examine one of these 
frogs. And why 1 Because he was unwilling to be 
convicted of his error, by Eedi showing him the green 
matter in the stomach, and its feculae in the intestines 
of the animal.”^ The spirit of the Peripatetic 
philosophy was, however, wholly misunderstood by 
these mistaken followers of Aristotle; for a true 

o Cicero, Tvsc. Quaif., i. 17. 1766, § 332. First published in 1766. 

j3Reimarue,p. 389. [Die Vemmft- The above four anecdotes are all taken 
UAre, von H.S.S. (Hermann Samuel from this work.—E d.] 

Koimarus), dritte Auflage, Hamburg, 
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Aristotelian is one who listens rather to the voice of 
nature than to the precept of any master, and it is 
well expressed in the motto of the great French anato¬ 
mist,—Riolanus est Peripateticus; credit ea, et ea 
tantum, qua) vidit. From the same principle pro¬ 
ceeds the abuse, and sometimes even tKe persecution, 
which the discoverers of new truths encounter from 
those whose cherished opinions these truths subvert. 

In like manner, as we are disposed to maintain our 
own opinion, we are inclined to regard with favour the 
opinions of those to whom wfc are attached by love, 
gratitude, and other conciliatory affections. “We do 
not limit our attachment? to the persons of our friends, 
—we love in a certain sort all that belongs to them ; 
and as men generally manifest sufficient ardour in 
support of their opinions, wo are led insensibly by a 
kind of sympathy to credit, to approve, and to defend 
these also, and that even more passionately than our 
friends themselves. We bear affection to others for 
various reasons. The agreement of tempers, of inclina¬ 
tions, of pursuits ; their appearance, their manners, 
their virtue, the partiality which they have shown to 
us, the services we have received at their hands, and 
many other particular causes, determine and direct our 
love. 

“ It is observed by the great Malebranchc," that if 
any of our friends,—any even of those we are disposed 
to love,—advance an opinion, we forthwith lightly 
allow ourselves to be persuaded of its truth. This 
opinion we accept and support, without troubling our¬ 
selves to inquire whether it be conformable to fact, 
frequently even against our conscience, in conformity 
to the darkness and confusion of our intellect, to the 


o Rechtrche de la YMU, L. iv. ch. 13 .—Kd. 
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corruption of our heart, and to the advantages which lect. . 
we hope to reap from our facility and complaisance.”" -L 

The influence of this principle is seen still more Thi« shown 
manifestly when the passion changes ; for though the wticn tho 
things themselves remain unaltered, our judgments changes, 
concerning them are totally reversed. How often do 
we behold persons who cannot, or will not, recognise 
a single good quality in an individual from the mo¬ 
ment he has chanced to incur their dislike, and who 
are even ready to adopt opinions, merely because 
opposed to others maintained by the object of their 

aversion 1 The celebrated Arnauld^ goes so far even Arnauhi 

- • • 11 • 1*1 
as to assert, that men are naturally envious and jeal-manis 

ens; that it is with pain they endure the contem- envious, 
plation of others in the enjoyment of advantages 
which they do not themselves possess ; and, as the 
knowledge of truth and the 2 )ower of enlightening 
mankind is of one of these, that they have a secret in¬ 
clination to deprive them of that glory. This accord¬ 
ingly often determines them to controvert without a 
ground the opinions and discoveries of others. Self- 
love accordingly often argues thus :—‘ This is an 
opinion which I have originated, this is an opinion, 
therefore, which is true; ’ whereas the natural 
malignity of man not less frequently suggests such 
another : ‘It is another than I who has advanced this 
doctrine ; this doctrine is, therefore, false.’ 

We may distinguish, however, from malignant or tiio lovc of 
envious contradiction another passion, which, though tion. 
more generous in its nature and not simply a mode of 
Self-love, tends, nevertheless, equally to divert us from 
the straight road of truth,—I mean Pugnacity, or the 


“ Caro, NomelU Logique, part ii., /3 VAH de Penier (Port-Royal Lo¬ 
ch. viii., p. 288 .—Ed. gic), p. iii. oh. 20 .—Ed. 
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love of Disputation. Under the influence of this 
passion, we propose-as our end victory, not truth. 
We insensibly become accustomed to find a reason for 
any opinion, and, in placing ourselves above all rea¬ 
sons, to surrender our belief to none. Thus it is why 
two disputants so rarely ever agree, and why a ques¬ 
tion is seldom or never decided in a discussion, where 
the combative dispositions of the reasoners have once 
been roused into activity. In controversy it is 
always easy to find wherewithal to reply ; the end 
of the parties is not to avoid" error, but to impose 
silence; and they are less ashamed of continuing 
wrong than of confessing*that they are not right.” 

These afiections may be said to be the immediate 
causes of all error. Other causes there are, but not 
immediate. In so far as Logic detects the sources of 
our false judgments and shows their remedies, it must 
carefully inculcate that no precautionary precept for 
particular cases can avail, unless the inmost principle 
of the evil be discovered, and a cure applied. You 
must, therefore, as you would remain free from the 
hallucination of false opinion, be convinced of the ab¬ 
solute necessity of following out the investigation of 
every question calmly and without passion. You must 
learn to pursue, and to estimate, truth without distrac¬ 
tion or bias. To this there is required, as a primary 
condition, the unshackled freedom of thought, the 
equal glance which can take in the whole sphere of 
observation, the cool determination to pursue the 
truth whithersoever it may lead; and, what is still 
more important, the disposition to feel an interest in 
truth, and in truth alone. If perchance some col¬ 
lateral interest may first prompt us to the inquiry, 

o L’Art de Penter, p. iii., ch. 20. oh. 9, p. 311, Paris, 1820.— Ed. 

Cf. Caro, Xouvelle Loyique, part U., 
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in our general interest for truth, we must repress,— 
we must forget, this interest, until the inquiry be con¬ 
cluded. Of what account are the most venerated 
opinions if they be untrue 1—At best they are only 
venerable delusions. He who allows himself to be 
actuated in his* scientific procedure by any partial in¬ 
terest, can never obtain a comprehensive survey of the 
whole he has to take into account, and always, there¬ 
fore, remains incapable of discriminating, with accu¬ 
racy, error from truth. The independent thinker must, 
in all his inquiries, subject himself to the genius of 
truth,—must be prepared to follow her footsteps 
without faltering or hesitation. * In the consciousness 
that truth is the noblest of ends, and that he pursues 
this end with honesty and devotion, he will dread no 
consequences,—for he relies upon the truth. Does he 
compass the truth, he congratulates himself on his 
success; does ho fall short of its attainment, he knows 
that even his present failure will ultimately advance 
him to the reward he merits. Err he may, and that 
perhaps frequently, but he will never deceive himself. 
We cannot, indeed, rise superior to our limitary na¬ 
ture, we cannot, therefore, bo reproached for failure; 
but we are always responsible for the calmness and 
impartiality of our researches, and these alone render 
us worthy of success. But though it be manifest, 
that to attain the truth we must follow whithersoever 
the truth may lead, still men in general are found to 
yield not an absolute, but only a restricted, obedience 
to the precept. They capitulate, and do not uncon¬ 
ditionally surrender. I give up, but my cherished 
dogma in religion must not be canvassed, says one;— 
my political principles are above inquiry, and must 
be exempted, says a second;—my country is the land 
of lands, this cannot be disallowed, cries a third;— 
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my order, my vocation, is undoubtedly the noblest, 
exclaim a fourth and fifth;—only do not require that 
we should confess'our having erred, is the condition 
which many insist on stipulating. Above all, that 
resolve of mind is difficult, which is ready to sur¬ 
render all fond convictions, and is prepared to re¬ 
commence investigation the moment that a funda¬ 
mental error in the former system of belief has been 
detected. These arc the principal grounds why, 
among men, opinion is so widely separated from 
opinion; and why the clearefst demonstration is so 
frequently for a season frustrated of victory. 

t XCVI. Against the Errors which arise from 
the Affections, there may be given the three 
foUowing rules:— 

1°. When the error has arisen from the influ¬ 
ence of an active affection, the decisive judg¬ 
ment is to be annulled; the mind is then to bo 
freed, as far as possible, from passion, and the 
process of inquiry to be recommenced as soon 
as the requisite tranquillity has been restored. 

2°. When the error has arisen from a relaxed 
enthusiasm for knowledge, we must reanimate 
this interest by a vivid representation of the 
paramount dignity of truth and of the lofty 
destination of our intellectual nature. 

3°. In testing the accuracy of our judgments, 
we must be particularly suspicious of those 
results which accord with our private inclina¬ 
tions and predominant tendencies. 


These rules require no comment. 
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LECTURE XXX. 

MODIFIED 6TOrCHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION II.—ERBOR—ITS (?A^SES* AND REMEDIES. 

B.—AS IN THE COGNITIONS, FEELINGS, AND DESIRES. 

II.—WEAKNESS AND DISPROPORTIONED STRENGTH 
OF THE FACULTIES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

I NOW go on to the Second Head of the class of Errors lrct. 
founded on the Natural Constitution, the Acquired 
Habits, and the Reciprocal Relations of our Cognitive ^“wspro- 
and Affective Powers, that is, to the Causes of Error 
which originate in the Weakness or Disproportioned 
Strength of one or more of our Faculties of Knowledge knowledge, 
themselves. 

Here, in the first place, I might consider the errors Nogioct of 
which have arisen from the Limited Nature of the Natm-nr”'^ 
Human Intellect in general,—or rather from the mis- intcncctT 
takes that have been made by philosophers in denying ““oT 
or not taking this limited nature into account." The 
illustration of this subject is one which is relative to^ . * 

a [On this subject see Crusius.] menschlichen Erhmntnm, § 443, Ist 
[Christian August Crusius, Weg air ed. 1747 .—Ed.] 

Oewissheit und Znverlassigheit <Jer 
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and supposes an acquaintance ijfith, some of the ab- 
strusest speculations! in Philosophy, and which belong 
not to Logic, but to' Metaphysics, I shall not, therefore, 
do more than simply indicate at present, what it will 
be proper at another season fully to explain. It is 
manifest, that, if the human mind be limited,—if it 
only knows as it is conscious, and if it be only con¬ 
scious, as it is conscious of contrast and opposition,— 
of an ego and non-ego ;—if this supposition, I say, be 
correct, it is evident that those philosophers are in 
error, who virtually assume that the human mind is 
unlimited, that is,.that the human mind is capable ot 
a knowledge superior to consciousness,—a cognition 
in which knowledge and existence,—the Ego and 
non-Ego,—God and the creature,—are identical; that 
is, of an act in which the mind is the Absolute, and 
knows the Absolute. This philosophy, the statement 
of which, as here given, it would require a long com¬ 
mentary to make you understand, is one which has 
for many years been that dominant in Germany ; it 
is called the Philosophy of the Absolute, or the Phi¬ 
losophy of Absolute Identity. This system, of which 
Schelling an.d Hegel are the great representatives, errs 
by denying the limitation of human intelligence with¬ 
out proof, and by boldly building its edifice on this 
gratuitous negation." 

But there are other forms of philosophy, which err 
not in actually postulating the infinity of mind, but 
in taking only a one-sided view of its finitude. It is 
a general fact, which seems, however, to have escaped 
the observation of philosophers, that whatever we can 
positively compass in thought,—whatever we can con- 


a See Diaeus»!on», p. 19 .—Ed. 
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ceive as possible,—iij a word, the omne cogitahUe, lies lect. 

between two extremes or pole^, contradictorily op-_L 

posed, and one of w^ich must, cohsequently, be true, 
but of neither of which repugnant opposites are we 
able to represent to our mind the possibility.* To illustrated 
take one example out of many : we cannot construe ^ tho*^T' 
to the mind as possible the absolute commencement torles.-the 
of time ; but we are equally unable to think the pos - commence- 
sibility of the counter alternative,—its infinite or ab- th^bfiSto 
solute non-commencement, in other words, the infinite menccmcnt, 
regress of time. Now ‘it is evident, that, if we looked ° 
merely at the one of these contradictory opposites and 
argued thus:—whatever is inconceivable is impos¬ 
sible, the absolute.commencement of time is incon¬ 
ceivable, therefore the absolute commencement ot 
time is impossible ; but, on the principles of Contra¬ 
diction and Excluded Middle, one or other of two op¬ 
posite contradictories must be true ; therefore, as the 
absolute commencement of time is impossible, the ab¬ 
solute or infinite non-commencement of time is neces¬ 
sary :—I say, it is evident that this reasoning would 
be incompetent and one-sided, because it might be 
converted; for, by the same one-sided process, the 
opposite conclusion might bo drawn in favour of the 
absolute commencement of time. 

Now, the unilateral and incompetent reasoning The same 
which I have here supposed in the case of time, is exemplified 
one of which the Necessitarian is guilty, in his argu- the Ne^«^ 
ment to prove the impossibility of human volitions 
being free. He correctly lays down, as the founda- 
tion of his reasoning, two propositions which must at wim.''*' 
once be allowed : 1°, That the notion of the liberty of 

See Diaeuteions, p. 601 et seq. et eej.—E d. 

Leetwrea on Metaphyaica, vol. it p. 368 
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LEOT. volition involves the supposition ,of an absolute com- 
. mencement of volition, that is, of a volition which is 
a cause, but is not' itself, qua cause, an effect. 2®, 
That the absolute commencement of volition, or of 
aught else, cannot be conceived, that is, cannot be 
directly or positively thought as possible. So far he is 
correct; but when he goes on to apply these princi¬ 
ples by arguing, (and be it observed this syllogism 
lies at the root of all the reasonings for necessity), 
Whatever is inconceivable is impossible ; but the sup¬ 
position of the absolute commencement of volition is 
inconceivable; therefore, the supposition of the abso¬ 
lute commencement of volition [the condition of free 
will) is impossible, —we may here d^mur to the sump¬ 
tion, and ask him,—Can he positively conceive the 
opposite contradictory of the absolute commencement, 
that is, an infinite series of relative non-commence¬ 
ments ? If he answers, as he must, that he cannot, 
we may again ask him,—By what right he assumed 
as a self-evident axiom for his sumption, the proposi¬ 
tion,—that whatever is inconceivable is impossible, or 
by what right he could subsume his minor premise, 
when by his own confession he allows that the oppo¬ 
site contradictory of his minor premise, that is, the 
very proposition he is apagogically proving, is, like¬ 
wise, inconceivable, and, therefore, on the principle of 
his sumption, likewise impossible. 

And in the The Same inconsequence would equally apply to 
Srtarian the Libertarian, who should attempt to prove that 
talXqfof free-will must be allowed, on the ground that its 
iree-viii. contradictory opposite is impossible, because incon¬ 
ceivable. He cannot prove his thesis by such a pro¬ 
cess ; in fact, by all speculative reasoning from the 
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conditions of thought, the two doctrines are in ceqiiili- 
hrio ;—both arc equally possible,-»-both are equally in¬ 
conceivable. It is onl^ when the Isibertarian descends 
to arguments drawn from the fact of the Moral Law 
and its conditions, that he is able to throw in reasons 
which incline the balance in his favour. 

On these matters I, however, at present only touch, 
in order to show you under what head of Error these 
reasonings would naturally fall. 

Leaving, therefore, or adjourning, the consideration 
of the imbecility of th& human intellect in general, 
I shall now take into view, as a^ source of logical error, 
the Weakness or Disproportioned Strength of the sev¬ 
eral Cognitive Faculties. Now, as the Cognitive Fa- 
eulties in man consist partly of certain Lower Powers, 
which he possesses in common with other sensible 
existences, namely, the Presentative, the Ketentive, the 
Kepresentative, and the Eeproductive Faculties, and 
partly of certain Higher Powers, in virtue of which he 
enters into the rank of intelligent existences, namely, 
the Elaborative and Regulative Faculties,—it will be 
proper to consider the powers of these two classes 
severally in succession, in so far as they may afford the 
causes or occasions of error. 

Of the lower class, the first faculty in order is the 
Presentative or Acquisitive Faeulty. This, as you 
remember, is divided into two, viz. into the faculty 
which presents us with the phenomena of the outer 
world, and into the faculty which presents us with the 
phasnomena of the inner." The former is External 
Perception, or External Sense; the latter is Self-con¬ 
sciousness, Internal Perception, or Internal Sense. I 

a See Lecture) on Metaphysic), vol. ii. p. 23 et )eq .—Ed. 
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-^ Perception, in relaticm to which I give you the follow¬ 
ing paragraph. • ^ 


Par.XCVII. 
a. External 
Perception, 
—as a 
source of 
Error. 


IT XCVII. When aught is presented through the 
outer senses, there are two conditions necessary 
for its adequate perception :—1°, The relative Or¬ 
gans must be present, and in a condition to dis¬ 
charge their functions ; and 2°, The Objects them¬ 
selves must bear a certain relation to these or¬ 
gans?, so that the latler slfall be suitably affected, 
and thereby the former suitably apprehended. 
It is possible, therefore, that, partly through the 
altered condition of the organs, partly through 
the altered situation of the objects, dissimilar 
presentations of the same, and similar presenta¬ 
tions of different, objects, may be the result." 


Explica- “In the jfirst place, without the organs specially 
conaitions subscrvieut to External Perception,—without the eye, 
^equate sensible perceptions of a precise and de- 

Sraa?^ terminate character, such, for example, as colour or 
Perception. Competent to man. In the second 

place, to perform their functions, these organs must be 
in a healthy or normal state; for if this Condition be 
not fulfilled, the presentations which they furnish are 
null, incomplete, or false. But, in the third place, 
even if the organs of sense are sound and perfect, the 
objects to be presented and perceived must stand to 
these organs in a certain relation,—must bear to them 
a certain proportion ; for, otherwise, the objects can¬ 
not be presented at all, or cannot be perceived without 


a Krug, Loi/ih, §1 38.—Ed. [Cf. p. 273. Baohmann, Loyik, § 407, p. 
Giro, Noaeelle Loyique, part ii. oh. vi. 553.] 
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illusion. The sounc^s, for example, which we are to lect. ^ 
hear, must neither be too high not too low in quality; —^ 
the bodies which we ,are to see, ihust neither be too illusions of 
near nor too distant,—must neither be too feebly nor 
too intensely illuminated. In relation to the second 
condition, there are given, in consequence of the al¬ 
tered state of the organs, on the one hand, different 
presentations of the same object;—thus to a person 
who has waxed purblind, his friend appears as an utter 
stranger, the eye now presenting its objects with less 
clearness and distinctness. On the other hand, there 
are given the same, or undistinguishably similar,presen¬ 
tations of different objects;—thus to a person in the 
jaundice, all things are presented yellow. In relation 
to the third condition, from the altered position of 
objects, there are, in like manner, determined, on the 
one hand, different presentations of the same objects, 

—as when the stick which appears straight in the air 
appears crooked when partially immersed in water; and, 
on the other hand, identical presentations of different 
objects, as when a man and a horse appear in the dis¬ 
tance to be so similar, that the one cannot be discrim¬ 
inated from the other. In all these cases, these illu¬ 
sions are determined,—illusions which may easily be¬ 
come the occasions of false judgments.”* 

“ In regard to the detection of such illusions and Precautions 
obviating the error to which they lead, it behoves ustothodetec- 
to take the following precautions. We must, in the tiionti of the 
first place, examine the state of the organ. If found ob-viating 
defective, we must endeavour to restore it to perfec- to which 
tion, but if this cannot be done, we must ascertain *'’7 
the extent and nature of the evil, in order to be upon 


a Ki’ug, Logik, § 13S. Anm.—E d. 
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x^x' guartl in regard to quality and degree of the false 
-presentation. 

“ In the second place, we must examine the relative 
situation of the object, and if this be not accommo¬ 
dated to the organ, we must either obviate the dis¬ 
proportion and remove the media which occasion the 
illusion, or repeat the observation under different cir¬ 
cumstances, compare these, and thus obtain the means 
of making an ideal abstraction of the disturbing 
causes.” “ 

In regard to the other PrCSentative Faculty,—the 
Faculty of Self-consciousness,—Internal Perception, 
or Internal Sense, as Ave know less of the material 
conditions which modify its action, we are unable to 
ascertain so precisely the nature of the illusions of 
which it may be the source. In reference to this sub¬ 
ject you may take the following paragraph. 

Par. xrviii. t XCVIII. The faculty of Self-consciousness, or 
Internal Sense, is subject to various changes, 
source of which either modify our apprehensions of ob- 

jccts, or influence the manner in which we judge 
concerning them. In so far, therefore, as false 
judgments are thus occasioned, Self-consciousness 
is a source of error.^ 


Expiioiv- It is a matter of ordinary observation, that the 
Self-con- vivacity Avith which we are conscious of the various 
^ali<"l ill phsenomena of mind, differs not only at difierent times, 
mknsity. different states of health, and in different degrees 
of mental freshness and exhaustion, but, at the same 


o King, toijih, § 16.').- Ed. S King, Logii, § i;!9.—Eu 
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time, differs in regard to the different kinds of these i.ect. • 

phsenomena themselves. According to the greater or-1_ 

less intensity of this* faculty, the same thoughts of 
which we are conscious are, at one time, clear and 
distinct, at another, obscure and confused. At one 
time we are almost wholly incapable of reflection, and 
every act of self-attention is forced and irksome, and 
differences the most marked pass unnoticed ; while, 
at another, our self-consciousness is alert, all its appli¬ 
cations pleasing, and the most faint and fugitive 
phsonomena arrested and observed. On one occasion, 
self-consciousness, as a reflective cognition, is strong ; 
on another, aU reflection is extinguished in the inten¬ 
sity of the direct consciousness of feeling or desire. In 
one state of mind our representations are feeble; in 
another, they are so lively that they are mistaken for 
external realities. Our self-consciousness may thus 
be the occasion of frequent error; for, according to its 
various modifications, we may form the most opposite 
judgments concerning the same things,—pronouncing 
them, for example, now to bo agreeable, now to be 
disagreeable, aecording as our Internal Sense is vari¬ 
ously affected. 

The next is the Eetentive or Conservative Faculty, 

—hlcmory strictly so called ; in reference to which I 
give you the following paragraph. 


IF XCIX. Memory, or the Conservative Faculty, Par. xcix. 
is the occasion of Error, both when too weak and —iu> a 
when too strong. When too weak, the complement Emr. ” 
of cognitions which it retains is small and indis- • 
tiuct, and the Understanding or Elaborative 
Faculty is, consequently, unable adequately to 
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LECT. judge concerning the similarity and differences 

-1- of its representations and concepts. When too 

strong, the l/nd^tanding is overwhelmed with 
the multitude of acquired cognitions simultane¬ 
ously forced upon it, so that it is jinable calmly 
and deliberately to compare and discriminate 
these, a 

Explica- That both these extremes,—that both the insuffi¬ 
cient and the superfluous vigour of the Conservative 
Faculty are severally the sources of error, it will not 
require many obse^'va^ions to make apparent. 

Focbio In regard to a feeble memory, it is manifest that a 

memory. •' 

multitude of false judgments must inevitably arise 
from an incapacity in this faculty to preserve the 
observations committed to its keeping. In conse- 
qiftence of this incapacity, if a cognition be not wholly 
lost, it is lost at least in part, and the circumstances 
of time, place, persons and things confounded with 
each other. For example,—I may recollect the tenor 
of a passage I have read, but from defect of memory 
may attribute to one author what really belongs to 
another. Thus a botanist may judge two different 
plants to be identical in species, having forgotten the 
difierential characters by which they were discrimin¬ 
ated; or he may hold the same plant to be two difierent 
species, having examined it at different times and 
places.^ 

strouR Though nothing could be more erroneous than a 

memory, Unqualified decision, that a great memory 

is incompatible with a sound judgment, yet it is an 
observation confirmed by the experience of all ages 


[Cl. Bachmnnn, iojril', § 408.] S Krug, ioy(X', § 141. Anm.—E d. 
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and countries, not .only that a great memory is no 
condition of high intellectual talent, but that great 
memories are -very frequently foftnd in combination 
with comparatively feeble powers of thought." The 
truth seems to be, that where a vigorous memory is 
conjoined with a vigorous intellect, not only does the 
force of the subsidiary faculty not detract from the 
strength of the principal, but, on the contrary, tends 
to confer on it a still higher power ; whereas when 
the inferior faculty is disproportionately strong, that 
so far from nourishing'and corroborating the superior, 
it tends to reduce this faculty to^ a lower level than 
that at which it would have stood, if united with a 
less overpowering,subsidiary. The greater the maga¬ 
zine of vaiious knowledge which the memory contains, 
the better for the understanding, provided the un¬ 
derstanding can reduce this various knowledge* to 
order and subjection “ A great memory is the prin¬ 
cipal (!ondition of bringing before the mind many 
different representations and notions at once, or in 
rapid succession. This simultaneous or nearly simul¬ 
taneous presence disturbs, hoAvever, the tranquil com¬ 
parison of a small number of ideas, which, if it shall 
judge aright, the intellect must contemplate with a 
fixed and steady attention.” ^ Now, where an intellect 
possesses the power of concentration in a high degree, 
it will not be harassed in its meditations by the offi¬ 
cious intrusions of the subordinate faculties, liowever 
vigorous these in themselves may be, but will control 
their vigour by exhausting in its own operations the 


a Compare Lectures on Metaphysics, Muds, quoted by Stewart, Elcni., l’.irt 
vol. ii. p. 223 .—Ed. iii. ch. i. sect. vi. Collected Worhs, 

a Diderot, Lcttre sur les Sounls it vol. iv. !>. 249. 
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L^ . whole applicable energy of min4. Whereas where 

-^ the inferior is more vigorous than the superior, it will, 

in like manner, engfoss in its own function the dis¬ 
posable amount of activity, and overwhelm the prin¬ 
cipal faculty with materials, many even m proportion 
as it is able to elaborate few. This appears to me the 
reason, why men of strong memories are so often men 
of proportionally weak judgments, and why so many 
errors arise from the possession of a faculty, the per¬ 
fection of which ought to exempt them from many 
mistaken judgments. 

Remedies As to thc rcmcdy for jihese opposite extremes. The 
opiiosite former,—^the imbecility of Memory,—can only be allevi¬ 
ated by invigorating the capacity of Petention through 
mnemonic exercises and methods; the latter,—the in¬ 
ordinate vigour of Memoiy,—by cultivating the Under¬ 
standing to the neglect of the Conservative Faculty. 
It wiU, likewise, be necessary to be upon our guard 
.against the errors origin.ating in these counter sources. 
In the one case distrusting the accuracy of the facts, 
in the other, the accuracy of their elaboration." 

:t. Tho Rc- The next faculty is the Reproductive. This, when 

muthictise , . . , ^ t 

Faculty, its Operation is voluntarily exerted, is called liecoUec- 
tio7i or Reminiscence,; when it energises spontane¬ 
ously or without volition, it is called Suggestion. Thc 
laws by which it is governed in either case, but espe¬ 
cially in the latter, are called the Laws.^pf Mental 
Association. This Reproductive Faculty, like the 
Retentive, is the cause of error, both if its vigour be 
defective, or if it bo too strong. I shall consider Re¬ 
collection and Suggestion severally and apart. In 
regard to the former I give you the following para- 
gr.aph. 


a Cf. Krug, Lojlk, § ISO. Anm.—Eu.' 
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t C. The Reproductive Faculty, in so far lect., 
as it is voluntarily exercised, as Reminiscence, 
becomes a soipjce of Error‘as it is either too]["’^^j^. 
sluggish or too prompt, precisely as the Reten- 
tive Faculty, combined with which it constitutes 
Memory in the looser signification. 

It is necessary to say very little in special reference Evpiioa- 
to Reminiscence, for what was said in regard to the Rcmmis- 
Conservative Faculty or Memory Proper in its higher il8 untluu 
vigour, was applicable*to, and in fact supposed a cor- 
responding degree of, the Reproductive. For, however 
great may be the mass of cognitions retained in the 
mind, that is, oii,t of consciousness but potentially 
capable of being called into consciousness, these can 
never of themselves oppress the Understanding by 
their simultaneous crowding or rapid successionif if 
the faculty by which they are revoked into conscious¬ 
ness be inert; whereas, if this revocative faculty be 
comparatively alert and vigorous, a smaller magazine 
of retained cognitions may suffice to harass the intel¬ 
lect with a ceaseless supply of materials too profuse 
for its capacity of elaboration. 

On the other hand, the inactivity of our Recollec- Tt*t inacti' 
tionis a source of error, precisely as the weakness of 
our Memory proper; for it is of the same efiect in 
relation to our judgments, whether the cognitions re¬ 
quisite for a decision be not retained in the mind, or 
whether, being retained, they are not recalled into 
consciousness by Reminiscence. 

In regard to Suggestion, or the Reproductive Faculty ^ • 
operating spontaneously, that is, not in subservience 
to an act of Will,—I shall give you the following 
paragraph. 
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Par. Cr. 

1>. Sugges¬ 
tion,—as a 
source of 
Error. 


t CL As our Cognitions, Feelings, and Desires 
are connected together by what are called the 
Laws of Assobiation, and as each link in the 
chain of thought suggests or awakens into con¬ 
sciousness some other in conformity to these 
Laws,—these Laws, as they bestow *a strong sub¬ 
jective connection on thoughts and objects of a 
wholly arbitrary union, frequently occasion great 
confusion and error in our judgments. 


E'xpiiia- “ Even in methodical thinking, we do not connect 
all our thoughts intentionally and rationally, but 
many press forward into the train, either in conse¬ 
quence of some external impression, or in virtue of 
certain internal relations, which, however, are not of a 
logical dependency. Thus, thoughts tend to suggest 
eaeh other, which have reference to things of which 
we were previously cognisant as coexistent, or as im¬ 
mediately consequent, which have been apprehended 
as bearing a resemblance to each other, or which have 
stood together in reciprocal and striking contrast. 
This connection, though precarious and non-logical, is 
thus, however, governed by certain laws, which have 
been called the Laws of Association.” “ These laws, 
which I have just enumerated, viz. the Law of Co¬ 
existence or Simultaneity, the Law of Continuity or 
Immediate Succession, the Law of Similarity, and the 
Law of Contrast, are all only special modifications of 
one general law which I would call the Law of Redin¬ 
tegration ^; that is, the principle according to which 
whatever has previously formed a part of one total 
act of consciousness, tends, when itself recalled into 


a Krug, Logihf § 141. Ainn.—E d. ii. p. 233 ct acq.— Ed, 
/8 See Ltcturea on Melupltyaicay vol. 
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consciousness, to reproduce along with it the other lect.- 
parts of that original whole. Sut though these tend- 
encies be denominated laws, the influence which they 
exert, though often strong and sometimes irresistible, 
is only contingent; for it frequently happens that 
thoughts which have previously stood to each other in 
one or other of the four relations do not suggest each 
other. The Laws of Association stand, therefore, on 
a very different footing from the laws of logical con¬ 
nection. But those Laws of Association, contingent 
though they be, exert’a great and often a very perni¬ 
cious influence upon thougl^t,^nagmuch as by the in¬ 
voluntary intrusion of representations into the mental 
chain, which are .wholly irrelevant to the matter in 
hand, there arises a perplexed and redundant tissue 
of thought, into which false characters may easily 
find admission, and in which true characters inay 
easily bo overlooked." But this is not all. For, by 
being once blended together in our consciousness, 
things really distinct in their nature tend again natu¬ 
rally to reassociate, and, at every repetition of this 
conjunction, this tendency is fortified, and their mu¬ 
tual suggestion rendered more certain and irresistible. 

It is in virtue of this principle of Association and influcn™ 
Custom, that things are clothed by us with the preca-ationi'n 
rious attributes of deformity or beauty; and some Tai,tc. 
philosophers have gone so far as to maintain that our 
principles of Taste are exclusively dependent on the 
accidents of Association. But if this be an exagger¬ 
ation, it is impossible to deny that Association en¬ 
joys an extensive jurisdiction in the empire of taste, • 
and, in particular, that fashion is almost wholly sub¬ 
ject to its control. 

o Knig, Lvijik, § 144. Anni.- Ei). 
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Stowart 

quoted. 


On this subject I may quote a .few sentences from 
the first volume of Mr Stewart’s Ehmerds. “ In mat¬ 
ters of Taste, the effects which we consider, are pro¬ 
duced on the mind itself, and are accompanied either 
with pleasure or with pain. Hence the.tendency to 
casual association is much stronger than it commonly 
is with respect to physical events; and when such 
associations are once formed, as they do not lead to 
any important inconvenience, similar to those which 
result from physical mistakes, they are not so likely 
to be corrected by mere experience, unassisted by 
study. To this it is owing that the influence of asso¬ 
ciation on our judgments concerning beauty and de¬ 
formity, is stiU more remark,able than on our specula¬ 
tive conclusions ; a circumstance which has led some 
philosophers to suppose that association is sufiicient 
to account for the origin of these notions, and that 
there is no such thing as a standard of taste, founded 
on the principles of the human constitution. But this 
is undoubtedly pushing the theory a great deal too 
far. The association of ideas can never account for 
the origin of a new notion, or of a pleasure essentially 
different from all the others which we know. It may, 
indeed, enable us to conceive how a thing indifierent 
in itself may become a source of pleasure, by being 
connected in the mind with something else which is 
naturally agreeable ; but it presupposes, in every in¬ 
stance, the existence of those notions and those feel¬ 
ings which it is its province to combine : insomuch 
that, I apprehend, it will be found, wherever associa¬ 
tion produces a change in our judgments on matters 
of taste, it does so by co-operating with some natural 
principle of the mind, and implies the existence of 
certain original sources of pleasure and uneasiness. 
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“ A mode of dross, which at first appeared awk¬ 
ward, acquires, in a few weeks or months, the appear¬ 
ance of elegance, JBy being accustomed to see it 
worn by those whom we consider as models of taste, 
it becomes associated with the agreeable impressions 
which we receive from the ease and grace and refine¬ 
ment of their manners. When it pleases l)y itself, the 
effect is to be ascribed, not to the object actually be¬ 
fore us, but to the impressions with which it has been 
generally connected, and which it naturally recalls to 
the mind, 

“ This observation points oy.t t]^e cause of the per¬ 
petual vicissitudes in dress, and in everything whose 
chief recommendjition arises from fashion. It is evi¬ 
dent that, as far as the agreeable effect of an ornament 
arises from association, the effect will continue only 
while it is confined to the higher orders. When it is 
adopted by the multitude, it not only ceases to be 
associated with ideas of taste and refinement, but it is 
associated with ideas of affectation, absurd imitation, 
and vulgarity. It is accordingly laid aside by the 
higher orders, who studiously avoid every circum¬ 
stance in external appearance which is debased by low 
and common use ; and they are led to exercise their 
invention in the introduction of some new peculiari¬ 
ties, which first become fashionable, then common, and 
last of all, are abandoned as vulgar.” “ 

“ Our moral judgments, too, may be modified, and 
even perverted to a certain degree, in consequence of 
the operation of the same principle. In the same 
manner in which a person who is regarded as a model 
of taste may introduce, by his example, an absurd or 
fantastical dress; so a man of splendid virtues may 

o Elements, vol. i., Tait i. chap. v. Collected Works, ii. p. 322 et seq. 
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^CT, attract some esteem also to his imperfections ; and, if 

-^ placed in a conspicuous situation, may render his vices 

and follies objects of general imitation among the 
multitude. 

“ ‘ In the reign of Charles II.,’ says Mr Smith," ‘ a 
degree of licentiousness was deemed the characteris¬ 
tic of a liberal education. It was connected, according 
to the notions of those times, with generosity, sincer¬ 
ity, magnanimity, loyalty; and proved that the per¬ 
son who acted in this manner was a gentleman, and 
not a puritan. Severity of manners and regularity 
of conduct, on the other hand, were altogether un¬ 
fashionable, and were connected, in the imagination of 
that age, with cant, cunning, hypocrisy, and low man¬ 
ners. To superficial minds the vices of the great seem 
at all times agreeable. They connect them not only 
with the splendour of fortune, but with many superior 
virtues which they ascribe to their superiors; with the 
spirit of freedom and independency; with frankness, 
generosity, humanity, and politeness. The virtues of 
the inferior ranks of people, on the contrary,—their 
parsimonious frugality, their painful industry, and 
rigid adherence to rules, seem to them mean and dis¬ 
agreeable. They connect them both with the mean¬ 
ness of the station to which these qualities commonly 
belong, and with many great vices which they suppose 
usually accompany them ; such as an abject, cowardly, 
iU-natured, lying, pilfering disposition.’ 

CoTuUllac “ In general,” says Condillac, “ the impression we 
the Mu" experience in the different circumstances of life, makes 
Alwthitwj. us associate ideas with a force which renders them 
ever after for us indissoluble. We cannot, for ex- 

o Theory of Moral Sentimentt, $ Element!, vol. i. o. v. § 3. Col- 
PaH V. c. 2 .—Ed. lected Worki, vol. ii. p. 335. 
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ample, frequent the society of our fellow-men without 
insensibly associating t£e notions of certain intellec- . 
tual or moral qualities with certain corporeal charac¬ 
ters. This is the reason why persons of a decided 
physiognomy, please or displease us more than others ; 
for a physiognomy is only an assemblage of characters, 
with which we have associated notions which are not 
suggested without an accompaniment of satisfaction 
or disgust. It is not, therefore, to be marvelled at that 
wo judge men according to their physiognomy, and 
that we sometimes feel towards them at first sight 
aversion or inclination. Igi .consequence of these 
associations, we are often vehemently prepossessed in 
favour of certain, individuals, and no less violently 
disposed against others. It is because all that strikes 
us in our friends or in our enemies is associated with 
the agreeable or the disagreeable feeling which we 
severally experience ; and because the faults of the 
former borrow always something pleasing from their 
amiable qualities ; whereas the amiable qualities of 
the latter seem always to participate of their vices. 
Hence it is that these associations exert a powerful 
influence on our whole conduct. They foster our love 
or hatred ; enhance our esteem or contempt; excite 
our gratitude or indignation ; and produce those sym¬ 
pathies,—those antipathies, or those capricious inclin¬ 
ations, for which we are sometimes sorely puzzled to 
render a reason. Descartes tells us that through life 
he had always felt a strong predilection for squint 
eyes,—which he explains by the circumstance, that 
the nursery-maid by whom he had been kindly tended, 
and to whom as a child he was, consequently, much 
attached, had this defect.” “ ’S Gravesande, I think it 

a Oriyine det Connoissances Ifumain.es, sect. ii. ch. ix. § 80 .—Ed. 
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LRCT. is, who tells us he knew a man, and* a '»ian otherwise 
—. of sense, who had a severe f^l from a waggon; and 
thereafter he could never entgr a waggon without fear 
and trembling, though he daily used, without appre¬ 
hension, another and far more dangerous vehicle." A 
girl once and again sees her mother or maid fainting 
and vociferating at the appearance of a mouse; if she 
has afterwards to escape from danger, she will rather 
pass through flames than take a patent way, if ob¬ 
structed by a ridicvkis mus. A remarkable example 
of the false judgments arising' from this principle of 
association, is recorded by Herodotus and Justin, in 
reference to the war of the Scythians with their slaves. 
The slaves, after they had repeatedly repulsed several ‘ 
attacks with arms, were incontinently put to flight 
when their masters came out against them with their 


whips.^ 

I shall now offer an observation in regard to the 
appropriate remedy for this evil influence of Associa¬ 
tion. 

Onlj^ ro- The only mean by which we can become aware of, 
thoinHucnco couuteract, and overcome, this besetting weakness of 
our nature,, is Philosophy,—the Philosophy of the 
of the ^ Human Mind; and this studied both in the conscious- 
mZi!“ ness of the individual, and in the history of the spe¬ 
cies. The philosophy of mind, as studied in the con¬ 
sciousness of the individual, exhibits to us the source 
and nature of the illusion. It accustoms us to discri¬ 
minate the casual, from the necessary, combinations 
of thought; it sharpens and corroborates our facul- 


o Inlrodactio ad Philosophiam, Lo- low are also from ’S Oravesando.— 
gka, c. 26. The example, however, is Ed. 

given as a supposed .case, not as a S Herod., iv. 3. Justin., ii. S_ 

fact. The two instances which fol- Ed. 
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ties, encourfll^eekj^ reason to revolt against the blind 
preformations p^opinioU; and finally enables us to 
break through the enchanted circle? within which Cus¬ 
tom and Association had enclosed us. But in the 
accomplishment of this end, we are greatly aided by 
the study of*man under the various circumstances 
which have concurred in modifpng his intellectual 
and moral character. In the great spectacle of his¬ 
tory, we behold in different ages and countries the 
predominance of different systems of association, and 
these ages and countries are, consequently, distin¬ 
guished by the prevalence of^ different systems of 
opinions. But aU is not fluctuating ; and, amid the 
ceaseless changes of accidental circumstances and pre¬ 
carious beliefs, we behold some principles ever active, 
and some truths always commanding a recognition. 
We thus obtain the means of discriminating, in so 
far as our unassisted reason is conversant about mere 
worldly concerns, between what is of universal and 
necessary certainty, and what is only of local and 
temporary acceptation ; and, in reference to the latter, 
in witnessing the influence of an arbitrary association 
in imposing the most irrational opinions on our fel¬ 
low men, our eyes are opened, and we are warned of 
the danger from the same illusion to ourselves. And 
as the philosophy of man affords us at once the indi¬ 
cation and the remedy of this illusion, so the philo¬ 
sophy of man does this exclusively and alone. Our 
irrational associations, our habits of groundless credu¬ 
lity and of arbitrary scepticism, find no medicine in 
the study of aught beyond the domain of mind itself. 
As Goethe has well observed, “ Mathematics remove 
no prejudice; they cannot mitigate obstinacy, or 
VOL. II. 1 
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temper party-spiritin a word^ as to any moral 
influence upon the' mind they aTe absolutely null. 
Hence we may well explain the aversion of Socrates 
for these studies, if carried beyond a very limited 
extent. 

The Repre- The next faculty in order is the Representative, or 

seiitati\c _ ^ t * t • • i ^ 

Fivceity, Imagination proper, which consists in the greater or less 

orlmagina* ^ ^ 

tion Proper, power of holding up an ideal object in the light of 
consciousness. The energy of Representation, though 
dependent on Retention and Reproduction, is not to 
be identifled with these operations. For though these 
three functions (b m(jan Retention, Reproduction, and 


Representation), immediately suppose, and are immedi¬ 
ately dependent on, each other, they are still mani¬ 
festly discriminated as difierent qualities of mind, in¬ 
asmuch as they stand to each other in no determinate 
proportion. We find, for example, in some indivi¬ 
duals the capacity of Retention strong, but the Re¬ 
productive and Representative Faculties sluggish and 
weak. In others, again, the Conservative tenacity is 
feeble, but the Reproductive and Representative ener¬ 
gies prompt and vivid ; while in others the power of 
Reproduction may be vigorous, but what is recalled is 
never pictured in a clear and distinct consciousness. 
It will be generally, indeed, admitted, that a strong re¬ 
tentive memory does not infer a prompt recollection ; 
and still more, that a strong memory and a promj)t 
recollection do not infer a vivid imagination. These, 
therefore, though variously confounded by philoso¬ 
phers, we are warranted, I think, in viewing as elemen¬ 
tary qualities of mind, which ought to be theoretically 
distinguished. Limiting, therefore, the term Imagina- 


o Werhe, xxii. p. 268. Quoted by Scbeidler, Ptycholoyk, p. 146. 
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tmi to the mere Faculty of Representing in a more or lect. 
less vivacious manner an ideal object,—this Faculty 
is the source of errors which I shall comprise in the 
following paragraph. 


IF CIL Imagination, or the Faculty of Repre- Par. cii. 
senting with more or less vivacity a recalled ob- uon,'”'*ST 
ject of cognition, is the source of Errors, both Error, 
when it is too languid and when it is too vigor¬ 
ous. In the former case, the object is represent¬ 
ed obscurely and indistinctly ; in the latter, the 
ideal representation afford^ tlje illusive appear¬ 
ance of a sensible presentation. 


A strong imagination, that is, the power of holding K\i)iiea- 
up any ideal object to the mind in clear and steady NccfS-iity 
colours, is a faculty necessary to the poet and" to the lion in 
artist; but not to them alone. It is almost equally pUrMUttil. 
requisite for the successful cultivation of every scien¬ 
tific pursuit; and, though differently applied, and 
different in the character of its representations, it 
may well be doubted whether Aristotle did not pos¬ 
sess as powerful an imagination as Homer. The 
vigour and perfection of this faculty is seen, not so 
much in the representation of individual objects and 
fragmentary sciences, as in the representation of sys¬ 
tems. In the better ages of antiquity the perfection, niverso 
—the beauty, of all works of taste, whether in Poetry, istica of Art 
Eloquence, Sculpture, Painting, or Music, was princi- and iiiodoni 
pally estimated from the symmetry or proportion of 
all the parts to each other, and to the whole which . * 
they together constituted ; and it was only in subser¬ 
vience to this general harmony that the beauty of the 
several parts was appreciated. In the criticism of 
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MCT. modern times, on the contrary, the reverse is true; 
-^ and we are disposed‘to look more to the obtrusive qua¬ 
lities of details than to the keeping and unison of a 
whole. Our works of art are, in. general, like kinds 
of assorted patch-work;—not systems of parts all 
subdued in conformity to one ideal totality, but co¬ 
ordinations of independent fragments, among which 
a “purpureus pannus” seldom comes amiss. The rea¬ 
son of this dilference in taste seems to be, what at first 
sight may seem the reverse, that in antiquity not the 
Keason but the Imagination was the more vigorous;— 
that the Imaginat.ion^was able to represent simultane¬ 
ously a more eomprehensive system; and thus the 
several parts being regarded and,valued only as con¬ 
ducive to the general result,—these parts never ob¬ 
tained that individual importance, which would have 
fallen to them had they been only created, and only 
considered, for themselves. Now this power of repre¬ 
senting to the mind a complex system in all its bear¬ 
ings, is not less requisite to the philosopher than to 
the poet, though the representation be different in 
kind; and the nature of the philosophic representa¬ 
tions, as not concrete and palpable like the poetical, 
supposes a more arduous operation, and, therefore, 
even a more vigorous faculty. But Imagination, in 
the one case and in the other, requires in proportion 
to its own power a powerful intellect; for imagina¬ 
tion is not poetry nor philosophy, but only the condi- 
. tion of the one and of the other. 


Error* 
whjch ariao 
from the 
dispropor* 
tion be* 
tween lma« 
mnation and 
Judgment. 


But to speak now of the Errors which arise from 
the disproportion between the Imagination and the 
Judgment;—they originate either in the weakness, or 
in the inordinate strength, of the former. 

In regard to the errors which arise from the imbe- 
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cility of the Representative Faculty, it is not difficult lrct. 
to conceive how this imbecility may become a cause 
of erroneous judgment. The Elaborative Faculty, in 
order to judge, requires an object,—requires certain 
differences to be given. Now, if the imagination be 
weak and languid, the objects represented by it will 
be given in such confusion and obscurity, that their 
differences ate either null or evanescent, and judgment 
thus rendered either impossible, or possible only with 
the probability of error. In these circumstances, to 
secure itself from failure, the intellect must not at¬ 
tempt to rise above the actual^pjeseptations of sense ; 
it must not attempt any ideal analysis or synthesis,— 
it must abandon all, free and self-active elaboration, 
and all hope of a successful cultivation of knowledge. 

Again, in regard to the opposite errora, those arising jt, 
from the disproportioned vivacity of imagination,— 
these are equally apparent. In this case the renewed 
or newly-modified representations make an equal im¬ 
pression on the mind as the original presentations, 
and are, consequently, liable to be mistaken for these. 

Even during the perception of real objects, a too lively 
imagination mingles itself with the observation, which 
it thus corrupts and falsifies. Thus arises what is 
logically called the vitium svhreptionis."' This is fre¬ 
quently seen in those pretended observations made by 
theorists in support of their hypotheses, in which, if 
even the possibility be left for imagination to inter¬ 
fere, imagination is sure to fill up all that the senses 
may leave vacant. In this case the observers are at 
once dupes and deceivers, in the words of Tacitus 
“ Fingunt simul creduntque.” ^ 

o Knig, Loffik, § 142. Aum.—E d. on Metaphj/akt, vol. L p. 76.— Ed. 

a llUt. lib. ii. c. 8. See Lectnrea 
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In regard to the remedies for these defects of the 
Eepresentative Faculty;—in the former case, the only 
alleviation that can be proposed for a feeble Tmagina- 
. tion, is to animate it by the contemplation and study 
of those works of art which are the products of a strong 
Phantasy, and which tend to awaken in the student a 
corresponding energy of that faculty. On the other 
hand, a too powerful imagination is to bd^quelled and 
regulated by abstract thinking, and the study of phi¬ 
losophical, perhaps of mathematical, science." 

The faculty which next follows, is the Elaborativo 
Faculty, Comparjsop or the Faculty of llelations. 
This is the Understanding, in its three functions of 
Conception, Judgment, and Reasoning. On this fa¬ 
culty take the following paragraph. 

1 cm. The Affections and the Lower Cog¬ 
nitive Faculties afford the sources and occasions 
of error ; but it is the Elaborative Faculty, Un¬ 
derstanding, Comparison, or Judgment, which 
truly errs. This faculty does not, however, err 
from strength or over-activity, but from inac¬ 
tion ; and this inaction arises either from natural 
weakness, from want of exercise, or from the im¬ 
potence of attention. ^ 

I formerly observed that error does not lie in the 
conditions of our higher faculties themselves, and that 
'these faculties are not, by their own laws, determined 
to false judgmenti or conclusions :■— 

“ Nam neque deeipitur ratio, nec decipit unquam.” * 

o Of. Krug, Z.O(7»J:, § 156. Anm.— Fries, § 108. Bachmann, 

Ed. § 411.] 

• 0 Krug, Logik, § 148.—Ed. [Cf. y See above, vol. ii. p. 77 . —Ed. 
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If this were otherwise, all knowledge would be impos- lect. 
sible,—the root of our nature •vV’ould be a lie. “ But . 
in the application of,the laws of Our higher faculties 
to determinate cases, many errors are possible; and 
these errors may actually be occasioned by a variety 
of circumstances. Thus, it is a law of our intelligence, 
that no event, no phenomenon, can be thought as 
absolutely iSteginning to be ; we cannot but think that 
all its constituent elements had a virtual existence 
prior to their concurrence, to necessitate its manifest¬ 
ation to us ; we are thlis unable to accord to it more 
than a relative commencement, in other words, wc 
are constrained to look upon it as the effect of ante- 
cedent causes. Nqw though the law itself of our in¬ 
telligence,—that a cause there is for every event,—be 
altogether exempt from error, yet in the application 
of this law to individual cases, that is, in the attribu¬ 
tion of determinate causes to determinate eflfccts, wc 
are easily liable to go wrong. For we do not know, 
except from experience and induction, what particular 
antecedents arc the causes of particular consequents ; 
and if our knowledge of this relation be iiuperfectly 
generalised, or if we extend it by a false analogy to 
cases not included within our observation, error is 
the inevitable consequence. But in all this there is 
no fault, no failure, of intelligence, there is only a de¬ 
ficiency,—a deficiency in the activity of intelligence, 
while the WiU determines us to a decision before the 
Understanding has become fully conscious of certainty. 

The defective action of the Understanding may'‘arise ncfcciivo 
from three causes. In the first place, the faculty of tbeUiKicr- 
Judgment may by nature be too feeble. This is the may arise 
case in idiots and weak persons. In the second place, 
though not by nature incompetent to judge, the in- fccblcnebs. 
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tellect may bo without the necessary experience,— 
may not possess the grounds on which a correct judg¬ 
ment must be founded. In the, third place, and this 
is the most frequent cause of error, the failure of the 
understanding is from the incompetency^of that act of 
will which is called Attention. Attention is the vol¬ 
untary direction of the mind upon an object, with the 
intention of fully apprehending it. The cognitive 
energy is thus, as it were, concentrated upon a single 
point. We, therefore, say that the mind collects itself, 
when it begins to be attentiveon the contrary, that 
it is distracted, whpn ^ts attention is not turned upon 
an object as it ought to be. This fixing—this con¬ 
centration, of the mind upon an object can only be 
carried to a certain degree, and continued for a certain 
time. This degree and this continuance are both de¬ 
pendent upon bodily circumstances; and they arc 
also frequently interrupted or suspended by the intru¬ 
sion of certain collateral objects, which are forced upon 
the mind, either from without, by a strong and sudden 
impression upon the senses, or from within, through 
the influence of Association ; and these, when once 
obtruded, gradually or at once divert the attention 
from the original and principal object. If we are not 
sufficiently attentive, or if the effort which accompanies 
the concentration of the mind upon a single object be 
irksome, there arises hurry and thoughtlessness in 
judging, inasmuch as we judge either before we have 
fuUy sought out the grounds on which our decision 
ought to prdceed, or have competently examined their 
validity and effect. It is hence manifest that a multi¬ 
tude of errors is the inevitable consequence.” « 


o Krug, Logik, § 148. Aum. In some pUcoa slightly changed.—E d. 
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In regard to the Eegnlative Faculty,—Common lkot. . 
Sense,— Intelligence,— vov <;,—tfiis is not in itself a . 
source of error. Errors may, however, arise either from 
overlooking the laws or necessary principles which it pro^’riy”f 
does contain j or by attributing to it, as necessary 
and original data, what are only contingent general¬ 
isations from experience, and, consequently, make no 
part of its complement of native truths. But these 
errors, it is evident, are not to be attributed to the Re¬ 
gulating Faculty itself, which is only a place or source 
of principles, but to tlie imperfect operations of the 
Understanding and Self-cons<jiougness, in not pro¬ 
perly observing and sifting the phaenomena which it 
reveals. 

Besides these sources of Error, which immediately Uomoto 
originate in the several powers and facidties of mind, Ein.r iu tho 
there are others of a remoter origin arising from the hahiu <ie- 
diflferent habits which are determined by the differ- ht!X, ng;o, 
ences of sex,“ of age,^ of bodily constitution,of stitutioiiy 
education, of rank, of fortune, of jirofession, of in- &c. “ ’ 
tellectual pursuit. Of these, however, it is impossible 
at present to attempt an analysis; and I shall only 
endeavour to afford you a few specimens, and to refer 
you for information in regard to the others to the best 
sources. 

Intellectual pursuits or favourite studies, inasmuch Relectod 
as these determine the mind to a one-sided cultiva- of theac. 
tion, that is, to the neglect of some, and to the dis- cultivution 
proportioned development of other, of its faculties, are toiioctual 
among the most remarkable causes of error. This^""'"’ 

a [See Stewart, EletncnU, vol. iii. Crousaz, Logique, t. i. jiart i. sect. i. 
part iii. sect. v. chap. i. H'orla, vol. ch. v. § 1.5, p. 104.] 
iv. p. 238 e( teq.\ y [See Crousaz, logique, t. i, p. i. 

[Aristotle, EKet., L. ii. c. 12. sect. i. ch. v. p. 91 et se^.] 
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partial or one-sided cultivation is exemplified in three 
different phases. The first of these is shown in the 
exclusive cultivation* of the powers of Observation, to 
the neglect of the higher faculties of the Understand¬ 
ing. Of this type are your men of physical science. 
In this department of knowledge there is chiefly de¬ 
manded a patient habit of attention to details, in 
order to detect phenomena, and, these discovered, 
their generalisation is usually so easy that there is 
little exercise afforded to the higher energies of Judg¬ 
ment and Reasoning. It was Bacon’s boast that In¬ 
duction, as applied,to ^nature, would equalise all tal¬ 
ents, level the aristocracy of genius, accomplish mar¬ 
vels by co-operation and method, ^nd leave little to 
be done by the force of individual intellects. This 
boast has been fulfilled; Science has, by the Induc¬ 
tive Process, been brought down to minds, who pre¬ 
viously would have been incompetent for its cultiva¬ 
tion, and physical knowledge now usefuUy occupies 
many who would otherwise have been without any 
rational pursuit. But the exclusive devotion to such 
studies, if not combined with higher and graver specu¬ 
lations, tends to wean the student from the more 
vigorous efforts of mind, which, though unamusing 
and even irksome at the commencement, tend, how¬ 
ever, to invigorate his nobler powers, and to prepare 
him for the final fruition of the highest happiness of 
his intellectual nature. 

A partial cultivation of the intellect, opposite to 
this, is given in the exclusive cultivation of Meta¬ 
physics and of Mathematics. On this subject I may 
refer you to some observations of Mr Stewart, in two 
chapjters entitled The Metaphysician and The Mathe- 
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matician, in the third volume of his Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind ,—chapters distin¬ 
guished equally by .their candout and their depth of 
observation. On this subject Mr Stewart’s authority 
is of the highest, inasmuch as he was distinguished in 
both the departments of knowledge, the tendency of 
which he so well develops. 


LECT- 

XXX. 
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LECTURE XXXI. 

MODIFIED STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION II.—ERROE,—ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 

C, LANGUAGE—D. OBJECTS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

In my last Lecture, I concluded the survey of the 
Errors which have their origin in the conditions and 
circumstances of the several Cognitive Faculties, and 
now proceed to that source of false judgment, which 
lies in the imperfection of the Instrument of Thought 
and Communication,—I mean T.ianguage. 

Much controversy has arisen in regard to the ques¬ 
tion,—Has man invented Language 1 But the differ¬ 
ences of opinion have in a great measure arisen from 
the ambiguity or complexity of the terms, in which 
the problem has been stated. By language we may 
mean either the power which man possesses of associ¬ 
ating his thought with signs, or the particular systems 
of signs with which different portions of mankind 
have actually so associated their thoughts. 

Taking language in the former sense, it is a natural 
faculty, an original tendency of mind, and, in this 
view, man has no more invented language than he 
has invented thought. In fact, the power of thought 
and tlie power of language are equally entitled to be 
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considered as elementary qualities of intelligence ; for lect., 

■while they are so different that'they cannot be identi- -^ 

fied, they are still so reciprocally necessary that the 
one cannot exist -without the other. It is true, in¬ 
deed, that presentations and representations of given 
individual dejects might have taken place, although 
there were no signs with which they were mentally 
connected, and by which they could be overtly ex¬ 
pressed ; but aU complex and factitious constructions 
out of these given individual objects, in other words, 
all notions, concepts, general ideas, or thoughts proper, 
would have been impossible ^ithput an association to 
certain signs, by which their scattered elements might 
be combined in upity, and their vague and evanescent 
existence obtain a kind of definite and fixed and 
palpable reality. Speech and cogitation are thus the 
relative conditions of each other’s activity, and both 
concur to the accomplishment of the same joint result. 

The Faculty of Thinking,—the Faculty of forming 
General Notions,—^being given, this necessarily tends to 
energy, but the energy of thinking depends upon the 
coactivity of the Faculty of Speech, which itself tends 
equally to energy. These faculties,—^these tendencies, 

—these energies, thus coexist and have always co¬ 
existed ; and the result of their combined action is 
thought in language, and language in thought. So 
much for the origin of Language, considered in general 
as a faculty. 

But, though the Faculty of Speech be natural and was Oio 
necessary, that its manifestations are to a certain ex- g"ageT 
tent contingent and artificial, is evident from the^8k<!!i^ 
simple fact, that there are more than a single language tioVof min 
actually spoken. It may, therefore, be asked, — "W^rs the sj^iration of 
first language, actually spoken, the invention of man, *‘ 
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--1 cuts, but does not loose, the knot. It declares that 

hjpothc^b. ordinary causes and the laws of nature are insufficient 
consiacrod. explffin the phsenomenon, but it does not prove 
this insufficiency ; it thus violates the rule of Parci- 
mony, by postulating a second and hypothetical cause 
to explain an effect, which it is not shown cannot be 
accounted for without this violent assumption. The 
Dimciiity first and greatest difficulty in the question is thus :— 
question. It is necessary to think in order to invent a language, 
and the invention of a language is necessary in order 
to think ; for we cannot think without notions, and 
notions are only fixed by words.® This can only be 
solved, as I have said, by the natqral attraction be¬ 
tween thought and speech,—by their secret affinity, 
which is such that they suggest and, pari pasm, 
accompany each other. And in regard to the ques¬ 
tion,—Why, if speech be a natural faculty, it does not 
manifest itself like other natural principles in a uniform 
manner,—it may be answered that the Faculty of 
Speech is controlled and modified in its exercise by 
external circumstances, in consequence of which, 
though its exertion be natural and necessary, and, 
therefore, identical in aU men, the special forms of 
its exertion are in a great degree conventional and 
contingent, and, therefore, different among different 
portions of mankind. 

LangnuRc Considered on one side, languages are the results of 
oral anljl our intelligence and its immutable laws. In conse- 
quence of this, they exhibit in their progress and de- 

• 

a See Kousscau, Discoura mr VOri- prendre K penacr, ils ont eu bien plus 
gine de PlnegaliU parmi lea llommea. besoiu encore de savoir penser pour 
Premibre Partio. “ Si les hommes trouver Part do la parole.”—E d. 
but eu besoin do la parole pour ap- 
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velopment resemblances and common characters which leot. 

^ • XXXT * 

allow us to compare and to recall them to certain pri- _L 

mitive and essential forms,—to’evolve a system of 
Universal Grammar. Considered on another side, each 
language is the offspring of particular wants, of special 
circumstances, physical and moral, and of chance. 

Hence it is that every language has particular forms 
as it has peculiar words. Language thus bears the 
impress of human intelligence only in its general 
outlines. There is, therefore, to be found reason and 
philosophy in all languages, but we should be wrong 
in believing that reason and philosophy have, in any 
language, determined everything. No tongue, how per- No i,«.. 
feet soever it may appear, is a complete and perfect ” 
instrument of human thought. From its very condi- oftimugiit. 
tions every language must be imperfect. The human 
memory can only compass a limited complement of 
words, but the data of sense, and still more the com¬ 
binations of the understanding, are wholly unlimited 
in number. No language can, therefore, bo adequate 
to the ends for Avhich it exists; all are imperfect, but 
some are far less incompetent instruments than others. 

From what has now been said, you will be pre¬ 
pared to find in Language one of the principal sources 
of Error; but before I go on to consider the particular 
modes in which the Imperfections of Language are the 
causes of false judgments,—I shall comprise the gen¬ 
eral doctrine in the following paragraph. 

ir CIV. As the human mind necessarily re- Par. civ. 
quires the aid of signs to elaborate, to fix, and 
to communicate its notions, and as Articulate wiior. 
Sounds are the species of signs which most 
effectually afford this aid. Speech is, therefore, an 
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LECT. indispensable instrument in the higher functions 

_!_ of thought and knowledge. But as speech is a 

necessary, but'not a perfect, instrument; its 
imperfection must react upon the mind. For the 
Multitude of Languages, the Difficulty of their 
Acquisition, their necessary Inadequacy, and the 
consequent Ambiguity of Words, both singly 
and in combination,—these are all copious sources 
of Illusion and Error.“ 

ExpUca- We have already sufficiently' considered the reason 
Signs neceg- why thought is dependent upon some system of signs 
Si.ai or symbols, both for its internal perfection and ex- 
or'nougiit. ternal expression.^ The analyses and syntheses,—the 
decompositions and compositions,—in a word, the ela¬ 
borations, performed by the Understanding upon the 
objects presented by External Perception and Self- 
Consciousness, and represented by Imagination,— 
these operations are faint and fugitive, and would have 
no existence, even for the conscious mind, beyond the 
moment of present consciousness, were we not able to 
connect, to ratify, and to fix them, by giving to their 
parts, (which would otherwise immediately fall asun¬ 
der), a permanent unity, by associating them with a 
sensible symbol, which we may always recall at plea¬ 
sure, and which, when recalled, recalls along with it 
the characters which concur in constituting a notion 
or factitious object of intelligence. So far signs are 
necessary for the internal operation of thought itself. 

o Knig, Zojiit, § 145 .—Ed. [Cf. Er- §.109. Caro, Loyiqtie, Part. i. cli. i. 
■aetAiflnitiaDoclrinteHolkliuria: Pars art. 9, p. 121. Crousaz, Touasaiut.] 
Altera; Dialectica,e.%%H. Wytten- [Crousaz, Loyique, t. iii. part i. sect, 
bach, Pr<ece;>ta Phil. Log. P. iii. c. iii. iii. o. 2, p. 68 et seq, Toussaint, Ve la 
p. 98. Tittel, Logik, p. 292. Kirwan, Pensge. Chs. viii. x. Ed.] 

• Logick, L 214. Fries, System der Logik, Sea above, vol. i. p. 137.— Ed. 
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But for the communication of thought from one mind leot.. 

• ^ X3CXI* 

to another, signs are equally indispensable. For in - 

itself thought is known,—though’t is knowable, only 
to the thinking mind itself; and were we not enabled 
to connect certain complements of thought to certain 
sensible symbols, and by their means to suggest in 
other minds those complements of thought of which we 
were conscious in ourselves, we should never be able 
to communicate to others what engaged our interest, 
and man would remain for man, if an intelligence at 
all, a mere isolated intelligence. 

In regard to the question^—yWJjat may these sen- intonatioM 
sible symbols be, by which we are to compass such the only 

•' . , adequate 

memorable effects,r-it is needless to show that mien 
and gesture, which, to a certain extent, afford a kind of thought 

^ . 1 1 • t 1 com- 

of natural expression, are altogether inadequate to the muuication. 
double purpose of thought and communication, which 
it is here required to accomplish. This double pur¬ 
pose can be effected only by symbols, which express, 
through intonations of the voice, what is passing in 
the mind. These vocal intonations are either inarti- These in- 
culate or articulate. The former are mere sounds or 
cries ; and, as such, an expression of the feelings of 
which the lower animals are also capable. The latter The latter 
constitute words, and these, as the expression of Languago 
thoughts or notions, constitute Language Proper or 
Speech." Speech, as we have said, as the instni- How w 
ment of elaborating, fixing, and communicating our ScVof* 
thoughts, is a principal mean of knowledge, and even 
the indispensable condition on which depends the ex¬ 
ercise of our higher cognitive faculties. But, at the . • 
same time, in consequence of this very dependence of 
thought upon language, inasmuch as language is itself 

o Cf. Krug, Logik, § 145. Anm.—E d. 

VOL. II. • K 
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not perfect, the understanding is not only restrained 
in its operations, and its higher development, conse¬ 
quently, checked, hut many occasions are given of 
positive error. For, to say nothing of the impedi¬ 
ment presented to the free communication of thought 
by the multitude of tongues into which human lan¬ 
guage is divided, in consequence of which all speech 
beyond their mother-tongue is incomprehensible to 
those who do not make a study of other languages,— 
even the accurate learning of a single language is at¬ 
tended with such difficulties, that perhaps there never 
yet has been found individual who was thoroughly 
acquainted with all the words and modes of verbal 
combination in any single language,—his mother- 
tongue even not excepted. But the circumstance of 
principal importance is, that, how copious and expres¬ 
sive soever it may be, no language is competent ade¬ 
quately to denote all possible notions, and all possible 
relations of notions, and from this necessary poverty 
of language in all its different degrees, a certain in¬ 
evitable ambiguity arises, both in the employment 
of single words and of words in mutual connection. 

As this is the principal source of the error originat¬ 
ing in Language, it will be proper to be a little more 
explicit. And here it is expedient to take into ac¬ 
count two circumstances, which mutually affect each 
other. The first is, that as the vocabulary of every 
language is necessarily finite, it is necessarily dispro- 
portioned to the multiplicity, not to say infinity, of 
thought; and the second, that the complement of 
words in any given language has been always filled 
up with terms significant of objects and relations of 
the external world, before the want was experienced 
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of words to express the objects and relations of the lect. 

internal. _ 

From the first of these circumstances, considered The voc^ 
exclusively and by itself, it is manifest that one of every Lan- 
two alternatives must take place. Either the words sari^' finite, 
of a language must each designate only a single ces of thi«. 
notion,—a single fasciculus of thought,—the multitude 
of notions not designated being allowed to perish, 
never obtaining more than a momentary existence in 
the mind of the individual; or the words of a language 
must each be employed to denote a plurality of con¬ 
cepts. In the former case, a gmall amount of thought 
would be expressed, but that precisely and without 
ambiguity ; in the.latter, a large amount of thought 
would be expressed, but that vaguely and equivocally. 

Of these alternatives, (each of which has thus its ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages),—the latter is the one 
which has universally been preferred ; and, accord¬ 
ingly, all languages by the same word express a mul¬ 
titude of thoughts, more or less differing from each 
other. Now what is the consequence of this 1 It is 
plain that if a word has more than a single mean¬ 
ing attached to it, when it is employed it cannot of 
itself directly and peremptorily suggest any definite 
thought;—all that it can do is vaguely and hypothe¬ 
tically to suggest a variety of different notions; and 
we are obliged from a consideration of the context,— 
of the tenor,—of the general analogy, of the discourse, 
to surmise, with greater or less assurance, with greater 
or less precision, what particular bundle of characters 
it was intended to convey. Words, in fact, as lan-woTd«Ka 
guages are constituted, do nothing more than sug-SS^to 
gest,—are nothing more than hints; hints, bkewise, 
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which leave the principal part of the process of inter¬ 
pretation to be performed by the mind of the hearer. 
In this respect, the effect of words resembles the effect 
of an outline or shade of a countenance with which 
we are familiar. In both cases, the mind is stimu¬ 
lated to fill up what is only hinted or pointed at. 
Thus it is that the function of language is not so much 
to infuse knowledge from one intelligence to another, 
as to bring two minds into the same train of thinking, 
and to confine them to the same track. In this pro¬ 
cedure what is chiefly wonderful, is the rapidity with 
which the mind cpmpai^es the word with its correla¬ 
tions, and, in general, without the slightest effort, de¬ 
cides which among its various meanings is the one 
which it is here intended to convey. But how mar¬ 
vellous soever be the ease and velocity of this process 
of selection, it cannot always be performed with equal 
certainty. Words are often employed with a plural¬ 
ity of meanings; several of which may quadrate, or 
be supposed to quadrate, with the general tenor of the 
discourse. Error is thus possible ; and it is also pro¬ 
bable, if we have any prepossession in favour of one 
interpretation father than of another. So copious a 
source of error is the ambiguity of language, that a 
very large proportion of human controversy has been 
concerning the sense in which certain terms should 
be understood ; and many disputes have even been 
fiercely waged, in consequence of the disputants being 
unaware that they agreed in opinion, and only differed 
in the meaning they attached to the words in which 
that opinion was expressed. On this subject I may 
refer you to the very amusing and very instructive 
treatise of Werenfelsius, entitled De Logomachiis 
'Eruditoi'um. 
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“ In regard to a remedy for this description of error, lect; 
— this lies exclusively in a thorough study of the 
language employed in the communication of know-^®™^y 
ledge, and in an acquaintance with the rules of Criti- 
cism and Interpretation. The study of languages, 
when rationally pursued, is not so unimportant as 
many fondly conceive ; for misconceptions most fre¬ 
quently arise solely from an ignorance of words ; and 
every language may, in a certain sort, be viewed as a 
commentary upon Logic, inasmuch as every language, 
in like manner, mirrors m itself the laws of thought. 

“ In reference to the rules of Criticism and Interpre¬ 
tation,—these especially should be familiar to those 
who make a study pi the writings of ancient authors, 
as these writings have descended to us often in a very 
mutilated state, and are composed in languages which 
are now dead. How many theological errors, for A.- 
ample, have only arisen because the divines were 
either ignorant of the principles of Criticism and Her¬ 
meneutic, or did not properly apply them ! Doctrines 
originating in a corrupted lection, or in a figurative 
expression, have thus arisen and been keenly defended. 

Such errors are best combated by phildftgical weapons; 
for these pull them up along with their roots. 

“A thorough knowledge of languages in general 
accustoms the mind not to remain satisfied with the 
husk, but to penetrate in, even to the kernel. With 
this knowledge we shall not so easily imagine that we 
understand a system, when we only possess the lan¬ 
guage in which it is expressed ; we shall not conceive 
that we truly reason, when we only employ certain ^ • 
empty words and formulae; we shall not betray our¬ 
selves into unusual and obscure expressions, under 
which our meaning may be easily mi^aken ; finally. 
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of Error,— 
the Objects 
of our 
knowledge. 


Par. CV. 
Rules 
touching 
the Causes 
and Reme* 
dies of our 
False Judg« 
ments. 


we shall not dispute with others about words, when we 
are in fact at one with them in regard to things."« 
So much for the eitors which originate in Language. 

As to the last source of Error which I enumerated, 
—the Objects themselves of our knowledge,—it is 
hardly necessaiy to say anything. It is evident that 
some matters are obscure and abstruse, while others 
are clear and palpable ; and that, consequently, the 
probability of error is greater in some studies than it 
is in others. But as it is impossible to deliver any 
special rules for these cases, different from those which 
are given for the ^Acquisition of Knowledge in gen¬ 
eral, concerning which we are soon to speak,—this 
source of error may be, therefore, passed over in 
silence. 

We have now thus finished the consideration of the 
vtrious Sources of Error, and— 

T CV. The following rules may be given, as 
the results of the foregoing discussion, touching 
the Causes and Remedies of our False Judgments. 

1°. Endeavour as far as possible to obtain a 
clear ^nd thorough insight into the laws of the 
Understanding, and of the Mental Faculties in 
general. Study Logic and Psychology. 

2". Assiduously exercise your mind in the ap¬ 
plication of these laws. Learn to think method¬ 
ically. 

3°. Concentrate your attention in the act of 
Thinking; and principally employ the seasons 
when the Intellect is alert, the Passions slumber¬ 
ing, and no external causes of distraction at work. 


o Krug, Logik, § 167. Anm.—E d. 
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4®. Carefully eliminate all foreign interests 
from the objects of your inquiry, and allow your¬ 
selves to be actuated by the interest of Truth 
alone. 

6“. Contrast your various convictions, your 
past and present judgments, with each other; 
and admit no conclusion as certain, until it has 
been once and again thoroughly examined, and 
its correctness ascertained. 

6°. Collate your own persuasions with those 
of others ; attentively listen to and weigh, with¬ 
out prepossession, the ^ jpdgnents formed by 
others of the opinions which you yourselves 
maintain.® 

a Cf. Krug, Logxk, § 160. Bachmann, Log'll', § 416.—Ed. 
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LECTURE XXXIL 

MODIFIED METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION I.—OF THE ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

• . 

I. EXPERIENCE.—A. PERSONAL:—OBSERVATION 
-INDUCTION AND ANALOGY. 

In our last Lecture, having concluded the Second 
Department of Concrete Logic,—that which treats of 
the Causes of Error,—we now enter upon the Third 
part of Concrete or Modified Logic,—that Avhich con¬ 
siders the Means by which our Knowledge obtains the 
character of Perfection. These means may, in gen¬ 
eral, be regarded as two,—^the Acquisition and the 
Communication of knowledge,—and these two means 
we shall, accordingly, consider consecutively and apart. 

In regard to the Acquisition of Knowledge,—we 
must consider this by reference to the different kinds 
of knowledge of which the human intellect is capable. 
And this, viewed in its greatest universality, is of two 
species. 

Human knowledge, I say, viewed in its greatest 
universality, is of two kinds. For either it is one of 
which the objects are given as contingent phenomena; 
or one in which the objects are given as necessary 
facts or laws. In the former case, the cognitions are 
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Called empirical, experiential, or of experience ; in the lect . • 
latter, pure, intuitive, rational, or of reason, also <f 
common sense. These two kinds of knowledge are, 
likewise, severally denominated cognitions a posteriori 
and cognitionp a priori. The distinction of these two 
species of cognitions consists properly in this,—that 
the former are solely derived from the Presentations 
of Sense, External and Internal: wherea3*the latter, 
though first manifested on the occasion of such Pre¬ 
sentations, are not, however, mere products of Sense; 
on the contrary, they are laws, principles, forms, no¬ 
tions, or by whatever name t]?e§r m^y be called, native 
and original to the mind, that is, founded in, or con¬ 
stituting the very nature of. Intelligence; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, out of the mind itself they must be deve¬ 
loped, and not sought for and acquired as foreign and 
accidental acquisitions. As the Presentative Facul¬ 
ties inform us only of what exists and what happens, 
that is, only of facts and events,—such empirical 
knowledge constitutes no necessary and universal 
judgment; all, in this case, is contingent and particu¬ 
lar, for even our generalised knowledge has only a 
relative and precarious universality. The cognitions, 
on the other hand, which are given as Laws of Mind, 
are, at once and in themselves, universal and neces¬ 
sary. We cannot but think them, if we think at all. 

The doctrine, therefore, of the Acquisition of Know- Doctrine of 
ledge, must consist of two parts,—the first treating of sltion T’ 
the acquisition of knowledge through the data of Ex- of 
perience, the second, of the acquisition of knowledge 
through the data of Intelligence.® 


a See Eager, Logil, § 145.—Ed. called acquired, iDasmuch aa it ia ac- 
In regard to the aoquiaition of quired either, 1°, By experience; or, 
knowledge, — all knowledge may be 2°, On occaaion of experience. 
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I. The Doc¬ 
trine of Ex¬ 
perience. 
Experience 
of two 
kinds. 


1. Personal 
Experience. 


In regard to the first of these sources, viz. Experi¬ 
ence,—this is either our own experience or the expe¬ 
rience of others, and in either case it is for us a mean 
of knowledge. It is manifest that the knowledge we 
acquire through our personal experience, is far supe¬ 
rior in degree to that which we obtain through the 
experience of other men ; inasmuch as our knowledge 
of an objeot, in the former case, is far clearer and more 
distinct, far more complete and lively, than in the 
latter ; while at the same time the latter also affords 
us a far inferior conviction of the correctness and cer¬ 
tainty of the cogpitiQU ^ than the former. On the 
other hand, foreign is far superior to our proper expe¬ 
rience in this,—that it is much more comprehensive, 
and that, without this, man would be deprived of those 
branches of knowledge which are to him of the most 
indispensable importance. Now, as the principal dis¬ 
tinction of experience is thus into our own experience 
and into the experience of others, we must consider it 
more closely in this twofold relation.® First, then, of 
our Personal Experience. 

Experience necessarily supposes, as its primary con¬ 
dition, certain presentations by the faculties of Ex¬ 
ternal or of Internal Perception, and is, therefore, of 
two kinds, according as it is conversant about the 
objects of the one of these faculties, or the objects of 
the other. But the presentation of a fact of the ex¬ 
ternal or of the internal world is not at once an expe¬ 
rience. To this there is required, a continued series 
of such presentations, a comparison of these to¬ 
gether, a mental separation of the different, a mental 
combination of the similar, and it, therefore, over and 
above the operation of the Presentative Faculties, re- 

o Es«er, Lngilf, § 146.—Ed. 
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quires the co-operation of the Ketentive, the Repro- lect, . 

ductive, the Representative, and the Elaborative_I 

Faculties. In regard to Experience, as the first means 
by which we acquire knowledge through the legiti¬ 
mate use and application of our Cognitive Faculties, 

I give you the following paragraph ;— 

IT CVI. The First Mean towards the Acquisi- Par. cvi. 
tion of Knowledge is Experience {experientia,t\^-^T 
ipmipia). Experience may be, rudely and gener- 
ally, described as the apprehension of the phe¬ 
nomena of the outer ^wprld^ presented by the 
Faculty of External Perception, and of the 
phenomena of the inner world, presented by the 
Faculty of Self-consciousness;—these phenomena 
being retained in Memory, ready for Reproduc¬ 
tion and Representation, being also arranged into 
order by the Understanding. 

This paragraph, you will remark, affords only aExpiica- 
preliminary view of the general conditions of Expe¬ 
rience. In the first place, it is evident, that without 
the Presentative, or, as they may with equal propriety 
be called, the Acquisitive, Faculties of Perception, 
External and Internal, no experience would be pos¬ 
sible. But these faculties, though afibrding the fun¬ 
damental condition of knowledge, do not of themselves 
make up experience. There is, moreover, required 
of the phaenomena or appearances the accumulation 
and retention, the reproduction and representation. 
Memory, Reminiscence, and Imagination must, there¬ 
fore, also co-operate. Finally, unless the phaenomena 
be compared together, and be arranged into classes, 
according to their similarities and differences, it is 
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-formed concerning them ; but without a judgment 

knowledge is impossible; and as experience is a know¬ 
ledge, consequently experience is impossible. The 
Understanding or Elaborative Faculty ^must, there¬ 
fore, likewise co-operate. Manilius has well expressed 
the nature of experience in the following lines ;— 

“ Per varies uses arteiu experientia fecit, 

Exemplo monstraate viam.” “ 

And Afranius in the others :— . 

“ Usus me ^enuit, mater peperit Memoria ; 

Sophiam vocant me Graii, vos Sapieiitiam.”s 

Common “ Our own observation, be it external or internal, is 
tificExpe- either with, or without, intention; and it consists 
either of a series of Presentations alone, or Abstrac¬ 
tion and Eeflection supervene, so that the presenta¬ 
tions obtain that completion and system which they 
do not of themselves possess. In the former case, tlie 
experience may be called an Unlearned or a Common; 
in the latter, a Learned or Scientific Experience. In¬ 
tentional and reflective experience is called Obser- 
obucrva- vatiou. Observation is of two kinds; for either the 
what. objects which it considers remain unchanged, or, pre- 
kinds,— vious to its application, they are made to undergo 

Obfiervation ... . i ^ • • 

Proper, and Certain arbitrary changes, or are placed in certain 
ment. factitious relations. In the latter case, the observation 
obtains the specific name of Experiment. Observation 
and Experiment do not, therefore, constitute opposite 
or two different procedures,—the latter is, in propriety, 
‘ „ only a certain subordinate modification of the former; 
for, while observation may accomplish its end without 

o I. 61. pxii Poetarum Latiwyrwm,^ vol. ii. p. 

^ Fragmentum e Sella. Virlo Cm'- 1513, Lond. 1713 ,—Ed. 
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experiment, experiment witliout observation is impos- lect.* 
sible. Observation and experiment are manifestly 
exclusively competent upon the olbjects of our empiri¬ 
cal knowledge ; and they co-operate, equally and in 
like manner, to the progress of that knowledge, partly 
by establishing, partly by correcting, partly by ampli¬ 
fying it. Under observation, therefore, is not to be 
understood a common or unlearned experience, which 
obtrudes itself upon every one endowed with the ordi¬ 
nary faculties of Sense and Understanding, but an 
intentional and continued application of the faculties 
of Perception, combined with ,an ^abstractive and re¬ 
flective attention to an object or class of objects, a 
more accurate knowledge of which, it is proposed, by 
the observation, to accomplish. But in order that the Prscognita 
observation should accomplish this end,—more espe- 
cially when the objects are numerous, and a systematic 
complement of cognitions is the end proposed,—it is 
necessary that we should know certain prsecoguita,— 

1“. What we ought to observe; 2°. How we ought 
to observe; and 3°. By what means are the data of 
observation to be reduced to system. The first of 
these concerns the Object; the second, the Procedure; 
the third, the scientific Completion, of the observa¬ 
tions. It is proper to make some general observa¬ 
tions in regard to these, in their order; and first, 
of the Object of observation,—the what we ought to 
observe. 


“ The Object of Observation can only be some given First,—The 
and determinate phenomenon, and this phenomenon 
either an external or an internal. Through obser-‘““* 


vation, whether external or internal, there are four This four- 
several cognitions which we propose to compass,—^viz., 


to ascertain—1°. What the Phenomena themselves 
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3°. What are the Causes of their Existence ; 4°. What 
is the Order of their Consecution. 

V. What “ In regard to what the phsenomena themselves 
nomonaaro. are (quid sifit), that is, in regard to what constitutes 
their peculiar nature,—this, it is evident, must be the 
primary matter of consideration, it being always sup¬ 
posed that the fact (the an sit) of the phsenomenon 
itself has been established." To this there is required. 
In-their above all, a clear and distinct Presentation or Repre- 

pMuYiMWes sentation of the object. In order to obtain this, it 
behoves us to analyse,-r-to dismember, the constituent 
parts of the object, and to take into proximate ac¬ 
count those characters which constitute the object, 
that is, which make it to be what it is, and nothing 
but what it is. This being performed, we must pro¬ 
ceed to compare it with other objects, and with those 
especially which bear to it the strongest similarity, 
taking accurate note always of those points in which 
they reciprocally resemble, and in which they recipro¬ 
cally disagree. 

As under “ But it is not cnouglx to consider the several phae- 
genora'ra? nomcna in their individual peculiarities and contrasts, 
species. —what they are and in what they are not,—it is 
also requisite to bring them under determinate genera 
and species. To this end we must, having obtained 
(as previously prescribed) a clear and distinct know¬ 
ledge of the several phaenomena in their essential 
similarities and differences, look away or abstract 
from the latter,—the differences, and comprehend the 
former,—the similarities, in a compendious and char¬ 
acteristic notion, under an appropriate name. 


, a Better the Ariatotelic questions, pht/$ic8f voL i. p. 56, —Ed,] 
■^AnSitfScc. Lectures on Meta^ 
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“ When the distinctive peculiarities of the phae- lect. . 

nomena have been thus definitively recognised, the-L 

second question emerges,—What'are the Conditions 2 °^ 
of their Eeality. These conditions are commonly 
called Requisites, and under requisite we must un¬ 
derstand aU that must have preceded, before the 
phenomena could follow. In order to discover the 
requisites, we take a number of analogous cases, or 
cases similar in kind, and inquire what are the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the phsenomenon always 
arises, if it does arise, 4nd what are the circumstances 
under which it never arises; jind then, after a com¬ 
petent observation of individual cases, we construct 
the general judgipent, that the phenomenon never 
occurs unless this or that other phenomenon has pre¬ 
ceded, or at least accompanied, it. Here, however, it 
must be noticed, that nothing can be viewed as a requi- s”. wimt 
site which admits of any, even the smallest, exception, of u?K- 
“ The requisite conditions being discovered, the 
third question arises,—What are the Causes of the 
Phenomena. According to the current doctrine, the 
causes of phenomena are not to be confounded with 
their requisites; for although a phsenomenon no more 
occurs without its requisite than without its cause, 
still, the requisite being given, the phsenomenon does 
not necessarily follow, and, indeed, very frequently 
does not ensue. On the contrary, if the cause occurs, 
the phsenomenon must occur also. In other words, 
the requisite or condition is that without which the 
phsenomenon never is; the cause, on the other hand, 
is that through which it always is. Thus an emotion ^ • 
of pity never arises without a knowledge of the mis¬ 
fortune of another ; but so little does this knowledge 
necessitate that emotion, that its opposite, a feeling 
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-^ whereas the knowledge of another’s misfortune must 

be follo^^ by a sentiment of pity, if we are predis¬ 
posed in favour of the person to whom the misfortune 
has occurred. In this view, the knowledge of another’s 
misfortune is only a requisite; whereas our favour¬ 
able predisposition constitutes the cause. It must, 
however, be admitted, that in different relations one 
and the same ci^mstancc may be both requisite and 
cause and, Jfc*'point of fact, it would be more cor¬ 
rect to consider the cause as the whole sum of ante¬ 
cedents, without whic.h the phsenomenon never does 
take place, and with which it always must. What 
are commonly called requmtes, are .thus, in truth, only 
partial causes; what are called caxises, ojily proximate 
requisites. *: 

4“. What “ In the fourth place, having ascertained the essen- 
their con-° tial qualities—the Conditions and the Causes of phse- 
““ nomena—a final question emerges,—What is the Order 

in which they are manifested ? and this being ascer¬ 
tained, the observation has accomplished its end. This 
question applies either to a phsenomenon considered 
in itself, or. to a phsenomenon considered in relation 
to others. In relation to itself the question concerns 
only the time of its origin, of its continuance, and of 
its termination ; in relation to others, it concerns the 
reciprocal consecution in which the several phieno- 
inena appear.”^ 

Second, — “We now go on to the Second Praecognitum,—the 
of Observa- Manner of Observation,—Bow we are to observe. 

, What we have hitherto spoken of,—the Object,—can 
be known only in one way,—the way of Scientific 
Observation. It, therefore, remains to be asked,— 

a Easer, Logik, § 148.—Ed. 0 Ibid. 
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How must the observation be instituted, so as to leot. . 

XKXIL 

afford us a satisfactory result in regard to all the four 
sides on which it behoves an object to be^bserved 1 
In the first place, as preliminary to observation, it is 
required that the observing mind be tranquil and 
composed, be exempt from prejudice, partiality, and 
pr^ossession, and be actuated by no other interest 
than the discovery of truth. Tranquillity and com¬ 
posure of mind are of peculiar importance in our ob¬ 
servation of the phenomena of thejsintemal world ; 
for these phenomena ate not, like those of the exter¬ 
nal, perceptible by sense, enclosed in space, continu¬ 
ous and di^sible ; and they follow each other in such 
numbers, and with such a rapidity, that they are' at 
best observable with difficulty, often losing even their 
existence by t^ interference of the observing,—the re¬ 
flective energy,itself. But that the observation should 
be always conducted in the calm and collected state 
of mind required to purify this condition, we must 
be careful to obtain, more and more, a mastery over 
the Attention, so as to turn it with full force upon a 
single aspect of the phajnomena, and, consequently, 
to abstract it altogether from every other. Its proper 
function is to contemplate the objects of observation 
tranquilly, continuously, and without anxiety for the 
result; and this, likewise, without too intense an 
activity or too vigorous an application of its forces. 

But the observation and concomitant energy of atten- 2 ". condi¬ 
tion will be without result, unless wo previously well qSIlm to 
consider what precise object or objects we are now to min^by 
observe. Nor will our Experience obtain an answer to 
the question proposed for it to solve, unless that ques¬ 
tion be of such a nature as will animate the observing 
faculties by some stimulus, and give them a determi- 
VOL. II. . L 
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nate direction. Where this is not the case, attention 
does not effect anything, nay, it does not operate at 
all. On Jj|iis account such psychological questions as 
the following: What takes place in the process of 
Self-consciousness,—of Perception,—of Vision,—of 
Hearing,—of Imagination, &c.,—cannot be answered, 
as thus absolutely stated, that is, without reference to 
some determinate object. But if I propose the pro¬ 
blem,—What t£^es place when I see this or that 
object, or better still, when I see this table,—the atten¬ 
tion is stimulated and directed, and even a child can 
give responses, which*.if properly illustrated and ex¬ 
plained, will afford a solution to the problem. If, 
therefore, the question upon the object of observation 
be too vague and general, so that the attention is not 
suitably excited and applied,—tliis question must be 
divided and subdivided into others more particular, 
and this process must be continued until we reach a 
question which affords the requisite conditions. We 
should, therefore, determine as closely as possible the 
object itself, and the phases in which we Avish to ob¬ 
serve it, separate from it all foreign or adventitious 
parts, resolve every question into its constituent ele¬ 
ments, enunciate each of these as specially as possible, 
and never couch it in vague and general expressions. 
But here we must at the same time take care, that the 
object be not so torn and mangled, that the attention 
feels no longer any attraction to the several parts, or 
that the several parts can no longer be viewed in their 
natural connection. So much it is possible to say in 
general, touching the Mannei^ in which observation 
ought to be carried on ; what may further be added 
under this head, depends upon the particular nature 
of the objects to be observed.”" 

a E-sser, LoyiV, § 149.—Ed. 
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“ In this manner, then, must we proceed, until all lect.- % 
has been accomplished which the problem, to be an- 
swered by the observation, pointed out. ^When the 
observation is concluded, an accurate record or nota¬ 
tion of what has been observed is of use, in order to 
enable us to supply what is found wanting in our sub¬ 
sequent observation. If we have accumulated a con¬ 
siderable apparatus of results, in relation to the object 
we observe, it is proper to take a survey of these: 
from what is found defective, new questions must be 
evolved; and an answer to these sought out through 
new observations. When tjia inquiry has attained 
its issue, a tabular view of all the observations made 
upon the subject is convenient, to afford a conspectus 
of the whole, and as an aid to the memory. But how. Third,— 
(and this is the Third Precognition), individual ob-bywhX" 
servations are to be built up into a systematic whole, obserrotlM 
is to be sought for partly from the nature of science in .“^u'ced to 
general, partly from the nature of the particular em- 
pirical science for the constitution of which the ob¬ 
servation is applied. Nor is what is thus sought 
difficult to find. It is at once evident, that a syn¬ 
thetic arrangement is least applicable in the empirical 
sciences. For, anterior to observation, the object is 
absolutely unknown ; and it is only through observa¬ 
tion that it becomes a matter of science. We can, 
therefore, only go to work in a problematic or inter¬ 
rogative manner, and it is impossible to commence by 
assertory propositions, of which we afterwards lead 
the demonstration. We must, therefore, determine 
the object on all sides, in so far as observation is com¬ 
petent to this; we must analyse every question into 
its subordinate questions, and each of these must find 
its answer in observation. The systematic order is 
thus given naturally and of itself; and in this pro* 
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cedure it is impossible that it should not be given. 
But for a comprehensive and all-sided system of em¬ 
pirical knowledge, it is not sufficient to possess the 
whole data of observation, to have collected these to¬ 
gether, and to have arranged them according to some 
external principle ; it is, likewise, requisite that we 
have a thorough-going principle of explanation, even 
though this explanation be impossible in the way of 
observation, and a power of judging of the data, ac¬ 
cording to universal laws, although these universal 
laws may not be discovered by experience alone. 
These two ends a;*e accomplished by different means. 
The former we compass by the aid of Hypothesis, the 
latter, by the aid of Induction and Analogy.”” Of 
these in detail. In regard to Hypothesis, I give you 
the following paragraph. 

t CVH. When a phenomenon is presented, 
which can be explained by no principle afforded 
through Experience, we feel discontented and im- 
easy; and there arises an effort to discover some 
cause which may, at least provisorily, account 
for the outstanding phaenomenon : and this cause 
is finally recognised as valid and true, if, through 
it, the given phicnomenon is found to obtain a 
full and perfect explanation. The judgment in 
which a phaenomenon is referred to such a pro¬ 
blematic cause, is called an Hypothesis.^ 

Hypotheses have thus no other end than to satisfy 
the desire of the mind to reduce the objects of its 

o Eascr, § 160.—Ed. lure> on Metaiihyaics, vol. i. p. 168 

S Esser, LoyiJe, § 151. Of. Lee- et teq, —Ed. 
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knowledge to unity and system; and they do this in lectp. .. 

recalling them, ad interim, to some principle, through --1 

which the mind is enabled to comprehend them. From 
this, view of their nature, it is manifest how far they 
are permissiUe, and how far they are even useful and 
expedient; throwing altogether out of account the 
possibility, that what is at first assumed as hypothet¬ 
ical, may, subsequently, be proved true. 

When our experience has revealed to us a certain 
correspondence among a number of objects, we are 
determined, by an original principle of our nature, to 
suppose the existence of a mpr^ extensive correspond¬ 
ence than our observation has already proved, or may 
ever be able to establish. This tendency to generalise 
our knowledge by the judgment,—that where much 
has been found accordant, all will be found accordant, 

—is not properly a conclusion deduced from premises, 
but an original principle of our nature, which we may 
call that of Logical, or perhaps better, that of Philo¬ 
sophical, Presumption. This Presumption is of two 
kinds; it is either Induction or Analogy, which, though 
usually confounded, are, however, to be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished. I shall commence the consideration of 
these by the following paragraph. 

If CVIII. If we have uniformly observed, that par. cyiii. 
a number of objects of the same class (genus or and An™ 
species) possess in common a certain attribute, 
we are disposed to conclude that this attribute is 
possessed by aU the objects of that class. This 
conclusion is properly called an Inference of 
Induction. Again, if we have observed that two 
or more things agree in several internal and 
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essential characters, we are disposed to conclude 
- that they agree, likewise, in all other essential 
characters, that is, that they are constituents of 
the same class (genus or species). This conclu¬ 
sion is properly called an Inference of Analogy. 
The principle by which, in either case, we are 
disposed to extend our inferences beyond the 
limits of our experience, is a natural or ultimate 
principle of intelligence; and may be called the 
principle of Logical, or, more properly, of Philo¬ 
sophical, PresumpUon.<^ 

. . 

“ The reasoning by Induction and the reasoning by 
Analogy have this in common, that they both conclude 
from something observed to something not observed ; 
from something within to something beyond the sphere 
of actual experience. They differ, however, in this, 
that, in Induction, that which is observed and from 
which the inference is drawn to that which is not ob¬ 
served, is a unity in plurality: whereas, in Analogy, 
it is a plurality in unity. In other words, in Induc¬ 
tion, we look to the one in the many ; in Analogy we 
look to the. many in the one : and while in both we 
conclude to the unity in totality, we do this, in Induc¬ 
tion, from the recognised unity in plurality, in Analogy, 
from the recognised plurality in unity. Thus, as induc¬ 
tion rests upon the principle, that what belongs, (or does 
not belong), to many things of the same kind, belongs, 
(or does not belong), to aU things of the same kind; 
so analogy rests upon the principle,—that things which 
have many observed attributes in common, have other 


a Cl. Esaer, Zoffit, §§ 140, 162. Systema Logieum, §§ 672, 673. Nun- 
Kfug, Logih, §§ 166, 167, 168.—Ed. nesius, De Comtitutimie Artis Dia- 
[Wolf,Pfti7. AiJioraoii*, § 479. Bauach, lecticce, p. 126.] 
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not observed attributes in common likewise.”" It is lect.. 
hardly necessary to remark that we are now speaking 
of Induction and Analogy, not as* principles of Pure 
Logic, and as necessitated by the fundamental laws 
of thought, but of these as means of acquiring know¬ 
ledge, and as legitimated by the conditions of objective 
reality. In Pure Logic, Analogy has no plafte, and 
only that induction is admitted, in which all the 
several parts are supposed to legitimate the inference 
to the whole. Applied Induction, on the contrary, 
rests on the constancy,—the uniformity, of nature, 
and on the instinctive expectation we have of this 
stability. This constitutes 'v^at has been called the 
principle of Loijic^l Presumption, though perhaps it 
might, with greater propriety, be called the principle 
of Philosophical Presumption. We shall now con¬ 
sider these severally ; and, first, of Induction. 

An Induction is the enumeration of the parts, in induction, 
order to legitimate a judgment in regard to the 
whole.“ Now, the parts may either be individuals or 
particulars strictly so called. I say strictly so called, 
for you are aware that the term particular is very 
commonly employed, not only to denote the species, as 
contained under a genus, but, likewise, to denote the 
individual, as contained under a species. Using, how¬ 
ever, the two terms in their proper significations, I 
say, if the parts are individual or singular things, the 
induction is then c^ed. Individual; whereas if the or two 
parts be species or subaltern genera, the induction individual 
then obtains the name oi Special. An example 
the Individual Induction is given, were we to argue 

• 

o Esser, Logih, § 152.—Ed. Amimm, p. 88.) Bonnas, 1836. Zaba- 

S [Cf. Abu All (Avkmnw) Viri tfAU.,Opera Lo<iica,DtNalura Logim, 

Docti, De Logiea Poema, 1. 190. (In L. i. c. 18, p. 45.] 

Schmoldoi-s, Oocumenta Philoaophice 
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thus,— Mercufy, Venus, the Earth, Mars, dc., are 
bodies in themselves opaque, and tvhich borrow their 
light from the sun. But Mercury, Venus, dc., are 
planets. Thet'efore, all planets are opaque, and bor¬ 
row their light from the eun. An example of the 
special is given, were we argue as follows,— Quadru¬ 
peds, ^irds, fishes, the amphibia, dc., all have a 
nervous system. But quadrupeds, birds, do., are 
animals. Therefore all animals, (though it is not yet 
detected in some), have a neiwous system. Now, here 
it is manifest that Special rests upon Individual in¬ 
duction, and that, in Jbhe last result, all induction is 
individual. For we can assert nothing concerning 
species, unless what we assert of them has been pre¬ 
viously observed in their constituent singulars-a 
For a legitimate Induction there are requisite at 
least two conditions. In the first place, it is necessary. 
That the partial (and this word I use as including both 
the terms individual and particular), —I say, it is ne¬ 
cessary that the partial judgments out of which the 
total or general judgment is inferred, be all of the 
same quality. For if one even of the partial judg¬ 
ments had. an opposite quality, the whole induction 
would be subverted. Hence it is that we refute uni¬ 
versal judgments founded on an imperfect induction, 
by bringing what is called an instance {instantia), 
that is, by adducing a thing belonging to the same 
class or notion, in reference to which the opposite 
holds true. For example, the general assertion. All 
dogs bark, is refuted by the instance of the dogs of 
Labrador or California (I forget which),—these do not 
bark. In like manner, the general assertion, No qua- 
druped is oviparous, is refuted by the instance of the 

o Krug, Lorjik, § 167. Anm.—E d. 


/3 Esser, Logik, § 152.—Ed. 
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Ornithorhynchus Paradoxus. But that the universal 

, ♦ AXjjm. 

judgment must have the same quality as the partial,- 

is self-evident; for this judgment is simply the asser¬ 
tion of something to be true of all which is true of 
many. 

The second condition required is, That a competent Second, 
number of the partial objects from which the^nduc- 
tion departs should have been observed, for otherwise 
the comprehension of other objects under the total 
judgment would be rash.® What is the number of 
such objects, which amounts to a competent induc¬ 
tion, it is not possible to sqy*in general. In some 
cases, the observation of a very few particular or indi¬ 
vidual examples is .sufficient to warrant an assertion in 
regard to the whole class; in others, the total judgment 
is hardly competent, until our observation has gone 
through each of its constituent parts. This distinc¬ 
tion is founded on the difference of essential and un¬ 
essential characters. If the character be essential to 
the several objects, a comparatively limited observa¬ 
tion is necessary to legitimate our general conclusion. 

For example, it would require a far less induction to 
prove that all animals breathe, than to prove that the 
mammalia, and the mammalia alone, have lateral 
lobes to the cerebellum. For the one is seen to be a 
function necessary to animal life ; the other, as far as 
our present knowledge reaches, appears only as an 
arbitrary concomitant. The difference of essential 
and accidental is, however, one itself founded on in¬ 
duction, and varies according to the greater or less 
perfection to which this has been carried. In the pro- ,• 
gress of science, the lateral lobes of the cerebellum 
may appear to future physiologists as necessary a 

a Esaer, Loyil-, § 1S2.—Ed. 
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condition of the function of suckling their young, as 
the organs of breathing appear to us of circulation 
and of life. 

To sum up the Doctrine of Induction,—“ This is 
more certain, 1°, In proportion to the number and 
diversity of the objects observed;—2°, In proportion 
to the’^iccuracy with which the observation and com¬ 
parison have been conducted;—3°, In proportion as 
the agreement of the objects is clear and precise;— 
and, 4°, In proportion as it has been thoroughly ex¬ 
plored, whether there exist exceptions or not.”“ 

Almost all induction is, however, necessarily imper¬ 
fect ; and Logic can inculcate nothing more import¬ 
ant on the investigators of nature jbhan that sobriety 
of mind, which regards all its past observations only 
as hypothetically true, only as relatively complete, 
and which, consequently, holds the mind open to 
every new observation, which may correct and limit its 
former judgments. 

So much for Induction ; now for Analogy. Ana¬ 
logy, in general, means proportion, or a similarity of 
relations. Thus, to judge analogically or according to 
analogy, is to judge things by the similarity of their 
relations. Thus when we judge that as two is to 
four, so is eight to sixteen, we judge that they are 
analogically identical; that is, though the sums in 
other respects are different, they agree in this, that 
as two is the half of four, so eight is the half of 
sixteen. 

In common language, however, this propriety of 
the term is not preserved. For hy analogy is not 
always meant merely hy propoition but frequently 
hy comparison—hy relation, or simply hy similarity. 

• a Eaaor, Logih, § 162.—Ed. 
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In so far as Analogy constitutes a particular kind of i.kct. . 
reasoning from the individual dr particidar to the „ 
universal, it signifies an inference from the partial 
similarity of two or more things to their complete or 
total similarity. For example,— This disease corre¬ 
sponds in many symptoms with those we have observed 
in typhus fevers; it will, therefore, com'cspond in all, 
that is, it is a typhus fever 

Like Induction, Analogy has two essential requi- Has two 
sites. In the first place, it is necessary that of two 
or more things a certaiil number of attributes should Str 
have been observed, in order to, ground the inference 
that they also agree in those other attributes, which 
it has not yet been.ascertained that they possess. It 
is evident that in proportion to the number of points 
observed, in which the things compared together coin¬ 
cide, in the same proportion can it be with safety as¬ 
sumed, that there exists a common principle in these 
things, on which depends the similarity in the points 
known as in the points unknown. 

In th§ second place, it is required that the predi- second, 
cates already observed should neither be all negative 
nor all contingent; but that some at least should be 
positive and necessary. Mere negative characters 
denote only what the thing is not; and contingent 
characters need not be present in the thing at all. In 
regard to negative attributes, the inference, that two 
things, to which a number of qualities do not belong, 
and which are, consequently, similar to each other only 
in a negative point of view,—that these things are, 
therefore, absolutely and positively similar, is highly . 
improbable. But that the judgment in reference to 

o Cf. Krug, § 168. Anm.— SchmBlderB, DocMmcniafAi/.AroiMm, 

Ed. [Condillac, L’Xri de Sauonner, p. 36.) Whately, Skehoric, p. 74.] 

L. iv. ch. 3, p. 159. Avicenna, (in 
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the compared things (say A and X) must he of the 
same quality {i.e. either both affirmative or both nega¬ 
tive), is self-evident. For if it be said A is B, X is 
not B, A is not C, X C; their harmony or simi¬ 
larity is subverted, and we should rather be war¬ 
ranted in arguing their discord and dissimilarity in 
other points. And here it is to be noticed that Ana¬ 
logy differs from Induction in this, that it is not 
limited to one quality, but that it admits of a mix¬ 
ture of both. 

In regard to contingent attributes, it is equally 
manifest that the analogy cannot proceed exclusively 
upon them. For, if two things coincide in certain 
accidental attributes (for example, two men in respect 
of stature, age, and dress), the supposition that there 
is a common principle, and a general similarity 
founded thereon, is very unlikely. 

To conclude : Analogy is certain in proportion, 
1°, To the number of congruent observations ; 2°, To 
the number of congruent characters observed ; 3°, To 
the importance of these characters and their essenti¬ 
ality to the objects; and, 4°, To the certainty that the 
characters, really belong to the objects, and that a 
partial correspondence exists.® Like Induction, Ana¬ 
logy can only pretend at best to a high degree of 
probability ; it may have a high degree of certainty, 
but it never reaches to necessity. 

Comparing these two processes together :—“ The 
Analogical is distinguished from the Inductive in this 
—that Induction regards a single predicate in many 
subjects as the attribute Z in A, in B, in C, in D, 
in E, in F, &c.; and as these many belong to one 
class, say Q; it is inferred that Z will, likewise, be 

a Baser, Logih, § 162. Cf. Krug, lA>glh, § 168. Anm.—E d. 
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met with in the other things belonging to this class, lect. - 
that is, in all Qs. On the other hand. Analogy re- 
gards many attributes in one subject (say m, n, o, p, 
in A); and as these many are in part found in 
another subject (say m, and n, in B), it is concluded 
that, in that second thing, there will als6 be found the 
other attributes (say o and p). Through Induction 
we, therefore, endeavour to prove that one character 
belongs, (or does not belong), to aU the things of a 
certain class, because it belongs, (or does not belong), to 
many things of that cMss. Through Analogy, on the 
other hand, we seek to prove Jhat^ all the characters 
of a thing belong, (or do not belong), to another or 
several others, becjiuse many of these characters be¬ 
long to this other or these others. In the one it is 
proclaimed ,—One in many, therefore one in all .—In 
the other it is proclaimed ,—Many in one, iherefen'e all 
in onc,”^ 

“ By these processes of Induction and Analogy, as luduction 
observed, we are unable to attain absolute certainty ; do not 
—a great probability is all that we can reach, and luto'ccr-™ 
this for the simple reason, that it is impossible, ^*"**^’ 
under any condition, to infer the unobserved from 
the observed,—the whole from any proportion of the 
parts,—in the way of any rational necessity. Even 
from the requisites of Induction and Analogy, it is 
manifest that they bear the stamp of uncertainty; 
inasmuch as they are unable to determine how many 
objects or how many characters must be observed, in 
order to draw the conclusion that the case is the same 
with all the other objects, or with all the other char¬ 
acters. It is possible only in one way to raise Induc¬ 
tion and Analogy-from mere probability to complete 

a Knig, Lixjik, § 168. Anm.—E d. 
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certainty, — viz. to demonstrate that the principles 
which lie at the root of these processes, and which 
we have already stated, are either necessary laws of 
thought, or necessary laws of nature. To demonstrate 
that they are necessary laws of thought is impossible; 
for Logic not only does' not allow inference from 
many to all, but expressly rejects it. Again, to de¬ 
monstrate that they are necessary laws of nature is 
equally impossible. This has indeed been attempted, 
from the uniformity of nature, but in vain. For it is 
incompetent to evince the necessity of the inference of 
Induction and Analogy from the fact denominated 
the law of nature; seeing that this law itself can only 
be discovered by the way of Induction and Analogy. 
In this attempted demonstration there is thus the 
most glaring j[>eiitio po'incipii. The result which has 
been previously given remains, therefore, intact:— 
Induction and Analogy guarantee no perfect cer¬ 
tainty, but only a high degree of probability, while all 
probability rests at best upon Induction and Analogy, 
and nothing else.”“ 

• 

a Baser, Loyih, § 152.—Ed. [On et sey, yioK\ia\ier,Anfangsgrilnde(lcr 
history and (\ootrino of the Logic of Jvogil-, § 422 et geq. Bolzano, Ijogik, 
Probabilities, see Leibnitz, Notireaux vol. ii. § 161, vol. iii, § 317. Bachmann, 
Aisais, L.iv. ell. XV. p. 425,ed. Raspe. Loqlk, % 229 ct seq. Fries, Ltxjik, § 
WoU, Phil. Hat. % 56i et seg. Platner, 96 et scq. Prevost, Jissait de Philo- 
Phil. Aphorismen, § 701 (old edit.) § mphie,n- L. i. part iii. p. 66. Kant, 
594 (new edit) Zedler, Lexilcon, tu Logih, Einleitung x. Jacob, ttrun- 
Wahraeheinlich.\faXc\\,ijexil-m,lbt^ dries der Allgemeinen Hogik, § 368, 
Lambert, Neites Organon, ii. p. 318 p. 131 et seq., 1800, Halle. Metz, 
et seq. Reusch, Sgstema Lngicttm, § Inetitutiones Logica, § 230 et seq., p. 
653 et seq. Hollmann, Logiea, § 216 171, 1796 ] 
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LECTURE 'XXXIIl. 

MODIFIED METHODOLOGY, 

SECTION I. — OF THE ACQUISITION OP KNOWLEDGE. 

• * 

I. EXPERIENCE.-B. FOREIGN:-ORAL TESTIMONY 

-rlTS CREDIBILITY. 

Having, in our last Lecture, terminated the Doctrine lect. 

of Empirical Knowledge, considered as obtained Im- -1 

mediately—that is, through the exercise of our own Ixpcmncc. 
powers of Observation,—we are now to enter on the 
doctrine of Empirical Knowledge, considered as ob¬ 
tained Mediately—that is, through the Experience of 
Other Men. The following paragraph will afford you 
a general notion of the nature and kinds of this 
knowledge:— 

f CIX. A matter of Observation or Empiri- Par. cix. 
cal Knowledge can onky be obtained Mediately, 
that is, by one individual from another, through 
an enouncement declaring it to be true. This 
enouncement is called, in the most extensive sense 
of the word, a Witnessing or Testimony, {testimo¬ 
nium) ; and the person by whom it is made is, 
in the same sense, called a Witness, or Testifier, 

(testis). The object of the Testimony is called 
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the Fact, {factum); and its validity constitutes 
what is styled Historical Credibility, {credihilitas 
histoi'ica). To estimate this credibility, it is re¬ 
quisite to consider—1°, The Subjective Trust¬ 
worthiness of the Witnesses, {fides testium), and 
2°, The Objective Probability of the Fact itself. 
The former is fomSded partly on the Sincerity, 
and partly on the Competence, of the Witness. 
The latter depends on the Absolute and Relative 
Possibility of the Fact itself. Testimony is either 
Immediate or Mediate. Immediate, where the 
fact reported is the object of a Personal Expe¬ 
rience ; Mediate, where the fact reported is the 
object of a Foreign Experience.” 

“It is manifest that Foreign Experience, or the ex¬ 
perience of other men, is astricted to the same laws, 
and its certainty measured by the same criteria, as the 
experience we carry through ourselves. But the expe¬ 
rience of the individual is limited, when compared 
with the experience of the species; and if men did 
not possess the means of communicating to each 
other the results of their several observations,—were 
they unable to co-operate in accumulating a stock 
of knowledge, and in carrying on the progress of dis¬ 
covery,—they would never have risen above the very 
lowest steps in the acquisition of science. But to this 
mutual communication they are competent; and each 
individual is thus able to appropriate to his own 
benefit the experience of his fellow-men, and to confer 
on them in return the advantages which his own ob¬ 
servations may supply. But it is evident that this reci- 


Ki-ug, Loi/ik, § 172 —En. [Of. Soheibler, Toplca, c. 31.] 
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procal communication of their respective experiences lect. * 
among men, can only be effected inasmuch as one is 
able to inform another of what he has himself ob¬ 
served, and that the vehicle of'this information can 
only be some enouncement in conventional signs of 
one character or another, ^e enouncement of what 
has been observed is, as stated in the paragraph, 
called a witnessing,—a hearing witness,—a testimony, 

&c., these terms being employed in their wider accep¬ 
tation ; and he by whom this declaration is made, 
and on whose veracity it rests, is (jailed a witness, 
voucher, or testijier {testis).” \ .Th^ term testiniony,X 
may notice, is sometimes, by an abusive metonym, 
employed for witness; and the word evidence is often 
ambiguously used for testimony, and for the bearer of 
testimony,— the witness. 

“ Such an enouncement,—such a testimony, is, how- The pro^«r 
ever, necessary for others, only when the experience Stimony. 
which it communicates is beyond the compass of their 
own observation. Hence it foEows, that matters of 
reasoning are not proper objects of testimony, since 
matters of reasoning, as such, neither can rest nor 
ought to rest on the observations of others; for a 
proof of their certainty is equally competent to all, 
and may by all be obtained in the manner in which it 
was originally obtained by those who may bear wit¬ 
ness to their truth. And hence it further follows, that 
matters of experience alone are proper objects of tes¬ 
timony; and of matters of experience themselves, such 
only as are beyond the sphere of our personal expe¬ 
rience. Testimony, in the strictest sense of the term, 
therefore, is the communication -of an experience, or. 


o Edser, Loyik, § 163.—Kd. 
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-1 observed phenomenon, made to those whose own 

experience or observation has not reached so far. 

The Pact. “The object of te^mony, as stated in the para¬ 
graph, is called the fcmt; the validity of a testimony 
Hiatoricai is Called historical credibiMt'U. The testimony is either 

credibility. . « i / . 

immediate or mediate. Immediate, when the witness 
has himself observed the fact to which he testifies; 
mediate, when the witness has not himself had experi¬ 
ence of this fact, but has received it on the testimony 
of others. The former, the immediate witness, is 
^mmonly styled ^n eye-witness {testis oculatus); and 
Ear-wit- the latter, the mediate witness, an ear-witness (testis 
auritus). The superiority of immediate to mediate 
testimony is expressed by Plautus, ‘ Pluris est oculatus 
testis unus, quam auriti decern.’® These denominations, 
eye and ear witness, are, however, as synoyms of im¬ 
mediate and mediate witness, not always either appli¬ 
cable or correct. The person on whose testimony a 
mediately reported, is called the guarantee, or 
he on whose authority it rests; and the guarantee 
himself may bo again either an immediate or a medi¬ 
ate witness. In the latter case he is called a second¬ 
hand or intermediate witness; and his testimony is 
^^onies commonly styled hearsay evidence. Further, Testi- 
whether immediate or mediate, is either partial 
Contradic- or Complete ; either consistent or contradictory. These 
distinctions require no comment. Finally, testimony 
is either direct or indirect ; direct, when the witness 
has no motive but that of making known the fact; 
indirect, when he is actuated to this by other ends.”^ 


o TrvmlenUa, II. vi. 8. Cf. Krtig, /3 Bsser, LogOc, § 153.—Ed. 
LoyUc, § 172. Auiu.—E d. 
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Tho only question in reference to Testimony is that lect. • 
which regards its Credibility; and the question con- 
ceming the credibility of the witness may be compre- Sc lut|oct: 
bended under that touching tlfe Credibility of Testi- 
mony. The order I shall follow in the subsequent [^“^3 
observations is this,—I sh^ in the first place, con- wiity™'*' 
sider the Credibility of Testimony in general; and, in 
the second, consider the Credibility of Testimony in its if 
particular forms of Immediate and Mediate. 

First, then, in regard to the Credibility of Testi¬ 
mony in general;—When we inquire whether a cer¬ 
tain testimony is, or is not, cjeserv^ng of credit, theijl^ 
are two things to be considered: 1°, The Object of 
the Testimony, that is, the fact or facts for the truth 
of which the Testimony vouches; and, 2°, The Subject 
of the Testimony, that is, the person or persons by 
whom the testimony is borne. The question, therefore, 
concerning the Credibility of Testimony, thus natu¬ 
rally subdivides itself into two. Of these questions, 
the first asks, — What arc the conditions of the 
credibility of a testimony by reference to yirhat is 
testified, that is, in relation to the Object of the testi¬ 
mony 1 The second asks,—What are the conditions 
of the credibility of a testimony by reference to him 
who testifies, that is, in relation to the Subject of the 
testimony 1 “ Of these in their order. 


On the first question.—“ In regard to the matter i. ewi- 
testified, that is, in regard to the object of tho testi- ToitUon^ 
mony; it is, first of all, a requisite condition, that i“,®Thr ‘ 
what is reported to be true should be possible, both ao Testf- 


absolutely, or as an object of the Elaborative Faculty, Its ^Bsolute 
and relatively, or as an object of tho Presentative 


o Cf. Esser, LogiJe, § 164.—Ed. 
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Faculties,—Perception, External or Internal. A thing 
-^ is possible absolutely, or in itself, when it can be con¬ 
strued to thought, that is, when it is not inconsistent 
with the logical laws Of thinking ; a thing is relatively 
possible as an object of Perception, External or Inter¬ 
nal, when it can affect,^ ^ense or Self-consciousness, 
and, through such affection, determine its apprehen¬ 
sion by one or other of these faculties. A testimony 
is, therefore, to be unconditionally rejected, if the fact 
which it reports be either in itself impossible, or im¬ 
possible as an object of the Presentative Faculties. 
]^t the impossibiljty pf^a thing, as an object of these 
faculties, must be decided either upon physical, or 
upon metaphysical, principles. A thing is physically 
impossible as an object of sense, when the existence 
itself, or its perception by us, is, by the laws of the 
material world, impossible. It is metaphysically im¬ 
possible, when the object itself, or its perception, is pos¬ 
sible neither through a natural, nor through a super¬ 
natural, agency. But, to establish the physical impos¬ 
sibility of a thing, it is not sufficient that its existence 
cannot be explained by the ordinary laws of nature, 
or even that its existence should appear repugnant 
with these laws ; it is requisite that an universal and 
immutable law of nature should have been demon¬ 
strated to exist, and that this law would be subverted 
if the fact in question were admitted to be physically 
possible. In like manner, to constitute the metaphy¬ 
sical impossibility of a thing, it is by no means enough 
to show that it is not explicable on natural laws, or even 
‘, that any natural law stands opposed to it; it is further 
requisite to prove that the intervention even of super¬ 
natural agency is incompetent to its production, that 
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its existence would involve the violation of some neces¬ 
sary principle of reason. 

“ To establish the credibility of a testimony, in so 
far as this is regulated by the nature of its object, 
there is, besides the proof of the absolute possibility 
of this object, required also a proof of its relative 
possibility; that is, there must not only be no contra¬ 
diction between its necessary attributes,—the attri¬ 
butes by which it must be thought,—but no contra¬ 
diction between the attributes actually assigned to it 
by the testimony. A testimony, therefore, which, qua 
testimony, is self-contradictory* can lay no claim to 
credibility ; for what is self-contradictory is logically 
suicidal. And here the only question is,—Does the 
testimony, qua testimony, contradict itself 1 for if the 
repugnancy arise from an opinion of the witness, apart 
from which the testimony as such would still stand 
undisproved, in that case the testimony is not at once 
to be repudiated as false. For example, it would be 
wrong to reject a testimony to the existence of a 
thing, because the witness had to his evidence of its 
observed reality annexed some conjecture in regard to 
its origin or cause. For the latter might well be 
shown to be absurd, and yet the former would re¬ 
main unshaken. It is, therefore, always to be ob¬ 
served,—^that it is only the self-contradiction of a 
testimony, qua testimony, that is, the self-contradic¬ 
tion of the fact itself, which is peremptorily and irre¬ 
vocably subversive of its credibility. 

“We now proceed to the second question ; that is, 
to consider in general the Credibility of a Testimony 
by reference to its Subject, that is, in relation to the 
Personal Trustworthiness of the Witness. The trust- 


LECT. ‘ 
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Tliis con¬ 
sists of two 
elcinenU;— 
A. Honesty 
or Veracity. 


worthiness oi a witness consists of two elements or 
conditions. In thQ first place, he must be willing, in 
the second place, he must be able, to report the truth. 
The first of these elements is the Honesty,—the Sin¬ 
cerity,—the Veracity ; the second is the Competency 
of the witness. Both ^re equally necessary, and if 
one or other be deficient, the testimony becomes alto¬ 
gether null. These constituents, likewise, do not infer 
each other ; for it frequently happens that where the 
honesty is greatest the competency is least, and where 
the competency is greatest the honesty is least. But 
when the veracity, of a witness is established, there is 
established also a presumption of his competency ; for 
an honest man will not bear evidence to a point in re¬ 
gard to which his recollection is not precise, or to the 
observation of which he had not accorded the re¬ 
quisite attention. In truth, when a fact depends 
on the testimony of a single witness, the competency 
of that witness is solely guaranteed by his honesty. 
In regard to the honesty of a witness,—this, though 
often admitting of the highest probability, never ad¬ 
mits of absolute certainty ; for, though, in many cases, 
we may know enough of the general character of the 
witness to rely with perfect confidence on his veracity, 
in no case can we look into the heart, and observe 
the iufiuence which motives have actually had upon 
his volitions. We are, however, compelled, in many 
of the most important concerns of our existence, to 
depend on the testimony, and, consequently, to confide 
in the sincerity, of others. But from the moral con¬ 
stitution of human nature, we are warranted in pre¬ 
suming on the honesty of a witness; and this pre¬ 
sumption is enhanced in proportion .as the following 
circumstances concur in its confi?bation. In the 
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fust place, a witness is to be presumed veracious in lect.- 
this case, in proportion as his love^ of truth is already 
established from others. In the second place, a wit-JunYt”nof 
ness is to be presumed veracious, in proportion as he ‘f» 
has fewer and weaker motives to falsify his testimony. JJ" eS'V 
In the third place, a witness is to be presumed vera- c„"Xu<.'c». 
cious, in proportion to the likelihood of contradiction 
which his testimony would encounter, if he deviated 
ffom the truth. So much for the Sincerity, Honesty, 
or Veracity of a witness. 

“ In regard to the Competency or Ability of a wit- b. com^a. 
ness,—this, in general, depends on tlio supposition, that wTtL».“ 
he has had it in his power correctly to observe the 
fact to which he testifies, and correctly to report it. 

The presumption in favour of the competence of Circum- 
witness rises, in proportion as the following conditions wS oie 
are fulfilled :—In the first place, he must be presumed C of !om- 
competent in reference to the case in hand, in proper- e^icod! 
tion as his general ability to observe and to commu¬ 
nicate his observation has been established in other 
cases. In the second place, the competency of a wit¬ 
ness must be presumed, in proportion as in the par¬ 
ticular case a lower and commoner amount of ability 
is requisite rightly to observe, and rightly to report 
the observation. In the third place, the competency 
of a witness is to be presumed, in proportion as it is 
not to be presumed that his observation was made or 
communicated at a time when ho was unable correctly 
to make or correctly to communicate it. So much 
for the Competency of a witness. 

“ Now, when both the good will and the ability, 
that is, when both the Veracity and Competence, of aTeBiimony 

. , 11*1 11 T not 

witness have been sufficiently established, the credi- dated i«- 

- _ , _, _ _ ^ cause the 

bility of his teitimony is not to be invalidated be-faettosti- 
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cause the fact which it goes to prove is one out of the 
ordinary course of experience.” “ Thus it would be 
false to assert, with Hume, that miracles, that is, sus¬ 
pensions of the ordinary laws of nature, are incap¬ 
able of proof, because contradicted by what we have 
been able to observe. “ On the contrary, where the 
trustworthiness of a witness or witnesses is unim¬ 
peachable, the very circumstance that the object is 
one in itself unusual and marvellous, adds greater 
weight to the testimony; for this very circumstance 
would itself induce men of veracity and intelligence 
to accord a more attentive scrutiny to the fact, and 
secure from them a more accurate report of their ob¬ 
servation. 

“ The result of what has now been stated in regard 
to the credibility of Testimony in general, is :—That 
a testimony is entitled to credit, when the requisite 
conditions, both on the part of the object and on the 
part of the subject, have been fulfilled. On the part 
of the object these are fulfilled, when the object is 
absolutely possible, as an object of the higher faculty 
of experience,—the Understanding,—^the Elaborative 
Faculty, and relatively possible, as an object of the 
lower or subsidiary faculties of experience,—Sense, and 
Self-consciousness. In this case, the testimony, qua 
testimony, does not contradict itself. On the part of 
the subject, the requisite conditions are fulfilled, when 
the trustworthiness, that is, the veracity and compe¬ 
tency of the witness, is beyond reasonable doubt. In 
regard to the veracity of the witness,—this cannot be 
reasonably doubted, when there is no positive ground 
on which to discredit the sincerity of the witness, and 
when the only ground of doubt lies in the mere gen- 

" a Esaer, fAxjil:, § 164.—Ed. * 
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eral possibility of deception. And in reference to the lect. . 

* xxxiir 

competency of a witness,—this is, exposed to no rea--1 

sonable objection, when the ability of the witness to 
observe and to communicate the fact in testimony can¬ 
not be disallowed. Having, therefore, concluded the 
consideration of testimony in general, we proceed to 
treat of it in special, that is, in so far as it is viewed 
either as Immediate or as Mediate.” “ Of these in their 
order. 


The special consideration of Testimony, when that 
testimony is Immediate.—“ An immediate testimony, 
or testimony at first hand, ig one,in which the fact 
reported is an object of the proper or personal expe¬ 
rience of the reporter. Now it is manifest, that an 
immediate witness is in general better entitled to cre¬ 
dit than a witness at second hand ; and his testimony 
rises in probability, in proportion as the requisites, 
already specified, both on the part of its object and on 
the part of its subject, are fulfilled. An immediate 
testimony is, therefore, entitled to credit,—1°, In pro¬ 
portion to the greater ability with which the observ¬ 
ation has been made; 2°, In proportion to the less 
impediment in the way of the observation being per¬ 
fectly accomplished ; 3°, In proportion as what was 
observed could be fully and accurately remembered ; 
and, 4°, In proiiortion as the facts observed and re¬ 
membered have been communicated by intelligible 
and unambiguous signs. 


II. Testi* 
mon^ in 
s))ociaI, 08 
Immediate 
and Medi¬ 
ate. 

1®, Imme¬ 
diate Testi¬ 
mony. 


Conditions 
of its Credi¬ 
bility. 


“Now, whether all these conditions of a higher whether 
credibility be fulfilled in the case of any immediate conditiom 
testimony,—this cannot be directly and at once as- case 
certained; it can only be inferred, with greater or LSte™' 
less certainty, from the qualities of the witness; and, cannot I>e 

directlj^ 

o Esser, Logit, § 164.—Eo. nseertBined. 
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consequently, the validity of a testimony can only be 
accurately estimated from a critical knowledge of the 
personal character of the witness, as given in his in¬ 
tellectual and moral qualities, and in the circum¬ 
stances of his life, which have concurred to modify 
aii(J determine these. The veracity of a witness either 
is, or is not, exempt from doubt; and, in the latter case, 
it may not only lie open to doubt, but even be ex¬ 
posed to suspicion. If the sincerity of the witness be 
indubitable, a direct testimony is always preferable to 
an indirect; for a direct testimony being made with 
the sole intent of establishing the certainty of the fact 
in question, the competency of the witness is less ex¬ 
posed to objection. If, on the contrary, the sincerity 
of the witness be not beyond a doubt, and, still more, 
if it be actually suspected, in that case an indirect 
testimony is of higher cogency than a direct; for 
the indirect testimony being given with another view 
than merely to establish the fact in question, the in¬ 
tention of the witness to falsify the truth of the fact 
has not so strong a presumption in its favour. If both 
the sincerity and the competency of the witness are 
.altogether indubitable, it is then of no importance 
whether the truth of the fact be vouched for by a 
single witness, or by a plurality of witnesses. On the 
other hand, if the sincerity and competency of the 
witness be at all doubtful, the credibility of a testi¬ 
mony will be greater, the greater the number of the 
witnesses by whom the fact is corroborated. But here 
it is to be considered, that when there are a plurality 
of testimonies to the same fact, these testimonies are 
either consistent .or inconsistent. If the testimonies 
be consistent, and the sincerity and competency of all 
the witnesses complete, in that case the testimony 
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attains the highest degree of probability of which any lect, • 
testimony is capable. Again, if the witnesses be in- 
consistent,—on this hypothesis two cases are pos- 
sible; for either their discrepancy is negative, or it J* 
is positive. A negative discrepancy arises, where one 
witness passes over in silence what another witness 
positively avers. A positive discrepancy arises, where 
one witness explicitly aflSrms something, which some¬ 
thing another witness explicitly denies. When the 
difference of testiiAonies is merely negative, we may 
suppose various causes* of the silence; and, therefore, 
the positive averment of on^ witness to a fact is not 
disproved by the mere circumstance, that the same 
fact is omitted by another. But if it be made out, 
that the witness who omits mention of the fact, could 
not have been ignorant of that fact had it taken place, 
and, at the same time, that he could not have passed 
it over without violating every probability of human 
aetiou,—in this ease, the silence of the one witness 
manifestly derogates from the eredibility of the other 
witness, and in certain circumstances may annihilate 
it altogether. Where, again, the difference is positive, 
the discrepancy is of greater importance, because, 
(though there are certainly exceptions to the rule), 
an overt contradiction is, in general and in itself, of 
stronger cogency than a mere non-confirmation by 
simple sUence. Now the positive discrepancy of tes¬ 
timonies either admits of conciliation, or it does not. 

In the former case, the credibility of the several testi¬ 
monies stands intact; and the discrepancy among the 
witnesses is to be accounted for by such circumstances 
as explain, without invalidating, the testimony con¬ 
sidered in itself. In the latter case, one testimony 
manifestly detracts from the credibility of another; 
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for of incompatible testimonies, while both cannot be 
true, the one must be false, when reciprocally contra¬ 
dictory, or they may both be false, when reciprocally 
contrary. In this case, the whole question resolves 
itsolf into one of the greater or less trustworthiness of 
thq^opposing witnesses. Is the trustworthiness of the 
counter-witnesses equally great 1 In that case, neither 
of the conflictive testimonies is to be admitted. Again, 
is the trustworthiness of the witnesses not upon a pari 
In that case, the testimony of the witness whose trust¬ 
worthiness is the greater, obtains the preference,—and 
this more especially if itl\e credibility of the other wit¬ 
nesses is suspected.” “ 

So much for the Credibility of Testimony, considered 
in Special, in so far as that testimony is Immediate or 
at First Hand ; and I now, in the second place, pass on 
to consider, likewise in special, the Credibility of Testi¬ 
mony, in so far as that testimony is Mediate, or at 
Second Hand. 

“ A Mediate Testimony is one where the fact is an 
object not of Personal, but of Foreign Experience. 
Touching the credibility of a mediate testimony, this 
supposes that the report of the immediate, and that 
the report of the mediate, witness are both trust¬ 
worthy. Whether the report of the immediate witness 
be trustworthy,—this wo are either of ourselves able to 
determine, viz., from our personal acquaintance with 
his veracity and competence; or we are unable of 
ourselves to do this, in which case the credibility of 
the immediate must be taken upon the authority of 
the mediate witness. Here, however, it is necessary 
for us to be aware, that the mediate witness is pos- 


a Baser, Logilc, § 165.—Ed. 
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sessed of the ability requisite tq estimate the credi- lect. ' 
bility of the immediate witness, aqd of the honesty to ——i‘ 
communicate the tmth without retrenchment or falsi¬ 
fication, But if the trustworthiness both of the 
mediate and of the immediate witness be suflSciently 
established, it is of no consequence, in regard to ^he 
credibility of a testimony, whether it be at first hand 
or at second. Nay, the testimony of a mediate may 
even tend to confirm the testimony of an immediate 
witness, when his own competence fairly to appreciate 
the report of the immediate witness is indubitable. 

If, however, the credibility of the immediate witness be 
unimpeachable, but not so the credibility of the medi¬ 
ate, in that case tho mediate testimony, in respect of its 
authority, is inferior to the immediate, and this in the 
same proportion as the credibility of the second hand 
witness is inferior to that of tho witness at first hand. 
Further, mediate witnesses are either Proximate orMdiato 
Eemote; and, in both cases, either Independent or De- aro either 
pendent. The trustworthiness of proximate witnesses or'^emL, 
is, in general, greater than the trustworthiness of re- inlicpcn" 
mote ; and the credibility of independent witnesses Dependent, 
greater than the credibility of dependent. The re¬ 
mote witness is unworthy of belief, when tho inter¬ 
mediate links are wanting between him and the 
original witness ; and the dependent witness deserves 
no credit, when that on which his evidence depends 
is recognised as false or unestablished. Mediate tes¬ 
timonies are, likewise, cither direct or indirect ; and, 
likewise, when more than one, either reciprocally con¬ 
gruent or conflictive. In both cases the credibility of .* 
the witnesses is to be determined in the same manner 
as if the testimonies were immediate. 
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“ The testimony of a plurality of mediate witnesses, 
where there is no,recognised immediate witness, is 
called a rumour, if the witnesses be contemporaneous; 
and a tradition, if the witnesses be chronologically suc¬ 
cessive. These are both less entitled to credit, in pro¬ 
portion as in either case a fiction or falsification of the 
fact is comparatively easy, and, consequently, com¬ 
paratively probable.” “ 

o Eiser, Logik, § 156.—Ed, 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 

MODIFIED METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION I.—OF THE 'ACQUISITION OP KNOWLEDGE. 

, • . «s 

I. EXPERIENCE.—B. FOREIGN : — RECORDED TESTIMOl^ 

AND WRITINGS IN GENERAL. 

II. SPECULATION. 

In our last Lecture, we were engaged in the considera- 
tion of Testimony, and the Principles by which its Cre- - 

. , , Criticism of 

dibility 13 governed,—on the supposition always that Recordd 
we possess the veritable report of the witness whose and of 

. • f* 1^11 • • Writing* 

testimony it prolesses to be ; and on the supposition in general, 
that we are at no loss to understand its meaning and 
purport. But questions may arise in regard to th«Be 
points, and, therefore, there is a further critical process 
requisite, in order to establish the Authenticity,—the 
Integrity, and the Signification, of the documents in 
which the testimony is conveyed. This leads us to the 
important subject,—the Criticism of Recorded Testi¬ 
mony, and of Writings in general. I shall comprise the 
heads of the following observations on this subject in 
the ensuing paragraph. 


f CX. The examination and judgment ofpar. cx. 
Writings professing to contain the testimony ofSTdintS- 
certain witnesses, and of Writings in General pro- 
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fessing to be the -work of certain ai^hors, is of 
two parts. For the inquiry regards either, 1°, 
The Authenticity of the document, that is, 
whether it be, in whole or in part, the product of 
its ostensible author ; for ancient writings in 
particular are frequently supposititious or inter¬ 
polated ; or 2°, It regards the Meaning of the 
words of which it is composed, for these, espe¬ 
cially when in languages now dead, are frequently 
obscure. The former of these problems is re¬ 
solved by the A^'t of Criticism, {Critica), in the 
stricter sense,of the term ; the latter by the Art 
of Interpretation, (Exegetica ot Hermenentica). 
Criticism is of two kinds. If ,it be occupied with 
the criteria of the authenticity of a writing in its 
totality, or in its principal parts, it is called the 
Higher, and sometimes the Internal, Criticism. 
If, again, it consider only the integrity of particu¬ 
lar words and phrases, it is called the Lower, and 
sometimes the External, Criticism. The former 
of these may perhaps be best styled the Criticism 
of Authenticity ;—the latter, the Criticism of In¬ 
tegrity. 

The problem which Interpretation has to solve 
is,—To discover and expound the meaning of a 
writer, from the words in which his thoughts are 
expressed. It departs from the principle, that 
however manifold be the possible meanings of 
the expressions, the sense of the writer is one. 
Interpretation, by reference to its sources or sub- 
sidia, has been divided into the Grammatical, the 
Historical, and the Philosophical, Exegesis.’^ 

, a Cf. Krug Luyilc, § 177 e< %eq. — Kiesewetter, Loyik, jt. ii. § 185 et tcq.] 

Ed. [Snell, LiKjik, p. ii. § 6 p. 195. 
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“ Testio^nies, especially when the ostensible wit- lect.- 
nesses themselves can no longer be interrogated, may 
be subjected to an examination under various forms ; 
and this examination is in fact indispensable, seeing 
not only that a false testimony may be substituted for 
a true, and a testimony true upon the whole may yet be 
falsified in its parts,—a practice which prevailed to a 
great extent in ancient times ; while at the same time 
the meaning of the testimony, by reason either of the 
foreign character of the language in which it is ex¬ 
pressed, or of the foreigfi character of thought in which 
it is conceived, may be obscure and undetermij^ed. 

The examinatioif of a testimony is twofold, inasmuah The ox»- 

. . . , . . i • A 1 • • 1 of 

as it IS either an examination oi its Authenticity and »testimony 

T • • • /* • Tij- • mt • twofold,— 

Integrity, or an examination of its Meaning. IhisofitsAu- 

® *' ... • thenticity 

twoiold process of examination is applicable to testi- and integ-^ 
monies of every kind, but it becomes indispensable its^cMi^. 
when the testimony has been recorded in writing, and 
when this, from its antiquity, has come down to us 
only in transcripts, indefinitely removed from the ori¬ 
ginal, and when the witnesses are men differing 
greatly from ourselves in language, manners, customs 
and associations of thought. The solution of tj^e criticiBm. 
problem,—By what laws are the authenticity or 
spuriousness, the integrity or corruption, of a writing 
to be determined,—constitutes the Art of Criticism, in 
its stricter signification {Critica) ; and the solution of intorpreta- 
the problem,—By what law is the sense or it*eaning 
of writing to be determined,—constitutes the Art of In¬ 
terpretation or Exposition {Hermeneutica, Exegetica ).' 

In theory. Criticism ought to precede Interpretation, 
for the question,—Who has spoken, naturally arises 
before the question,—How what has been spoken is to 
be understood. But in practice, criticism and inter- 

VOL. II. • N 
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LECT. pretation cannot be separated; for in appligation they 
proceed hand in hand.” “ 

LCriticuim. “First, then, of Criticism, and the question that pre¬ 
sents itself in the threshold is,—^What are its Defini¬ 
tion and Divisions 1 Under Criticism is to be under¬ 
stood the complement of logical rules, by which the 
authenticity or spuriousness, the integrity or interpo¬ 
lation, of a writing is to be judged. The problems 
itaprov which it proposes to answer are—I", Does a writing 
really proceed from the author to whom it is ascribed; 
and, 2°, Is a writing, as we possess it, in all its parts 
th^ same as it came ..from the hands of its author. 
TJhe system of fundamental rules, which are supposed 
in judging of the authenticity ancl integrity of every 
writing, constitutes what is called the Doctrine of 
univcruai UniveTsol Criticism; and the system of particular 
rules, by which the authenticity and integrity of 
writings of a certain kind are judged, constitutes the 
Special doctrine of what is called Special Criticism. It is 
manifest, from the nature of Logic, that the doctrine 
Universal of Universal Criticism is alone within its sphere. Now 
alone a™iim Universal Criticism is conversant either with the 
authenticity or spuriousness of a writing considered 
•as a whole, or with the integrity or interpolation of 
it« Divi- certain parts. In the former case it is called Higher, 
in the latter Lower, Criticism; but these denomina¬ 
tions are inappropriate. The one criticism has also 
been styled the Internal, the other the External; but 
these appellations are, likewise, exceptionable; and, 
perhaps, it would be preferable to call the former the 
‘ Criticism of the Authenticity, the latter, the Criticism 
of the Integrity, of a work. I shall consider these in 
particular, and, first, of the Criticism of Authenticity. 

a Esser, Logilc, § 157_Ed. 
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“A proof of the authenticity of a writinff, more lect.. 

especially of an ancient writing, ^can be rested only —!-1 

upon two grounds,—an Internal and an External,— 
and on these either apart or in combination. By in- 
ternal grounds, we mean those indications of authen¬ 
ticity which the writing itself affords. By external 
grounds, we denote the testimony borne by other 
works of a corresponding antiquity, to the authen¬ 
ticity of the writing in question. 

“ In regard to the Internal Grounds;—it is evident, «• internal 

. *= ’ ’Orounili. 

Without entering upod details, that these cannot of These of 

thcmRcIves 

themselves, that is, apart from, the external grounds, not sniH- 

/V T -1 iT o * 11 . 1 - 1 T , , eientto 

afford evidence capable of establishing beyond a doubt establish 

, , . . „ . . T « theauthen- 

the authenticity qf an ancient writing; for we cantieityofa 
easily conceive that an able and learned forger may 
accommodate his fiibrications both to all the general 
circumstances of time, place, people, and language, 
under which it is supposed to have been written, and 
even to all the particular circumstances of the style, 
habit of thought, personal relations, &c. of the author 
by whom it professes to have been written, so that 
everything may militate for, and nothing militate 
against, its authenticity. 

“But if our criticism from the internal grounds But omni- 
alone be, on the one hand, impotent to establisli, it is, Tsprove 
on the other, omnipotent to disprove. For it is suffi- ‘ 
cient to show that a writing is in essential parts, that 
is, parts which cannot be separated from the whole, 
in opposition to the known manners, institutions, 
usages, &c., of that people with which it would, and 
must, have been in harmony, were it the product of ,• 
the writer whose name it bears ; that, on the contrary, 
it bears upon its face indications of another country 
or of a later age ; and, finally, that it is at variance 
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LECT. with the personal circumstances, the turn of mind, 
xxxiv* * 

-^ and the pitch of intellect, of its pretended author. 

And here it is to be noticed, that these grounds are 
only relatively internal; for we become aware of 
them originally only through the testimony of others, 
that is, through external grounds.” “ 
b. External In regard to the External Grounds ;—they, as I 

Grounds. , 

said, consist in the testimony, direct or indirect, given 
to the authenticity of the writing in question by other 
works of a competent antiquity. This testimony may 
be contained either in other arid admitted writings of 
the supposed author Ijimself; or in those of contem¬ 
porary writers; or in those of writers approximat¬ 
ing in antiquity. This testimony may also be given 
either directly, by attribution of the disputed writing 
by title to the author; or indirectly, by quoting as 
his, certain passages which are to be found in it. On 
this subject it is needless to go into detail, and it is 
hardly necessary to observe, that tlie proof of the 
authenticity is most complete when it proceeds upon 
the internal and external grounds togetlier. I, there¬ 
fore, pass on to the Criticism of Integrity. ^ 

CrUteUm “ Wlicii tlio authenticity of an ancient work has 
’ been established on external grounds, and been con¬ 
firmed on internal, the Integrity of this writing is 
not therewith proved ; for it is very possible, and in 
ancient writings indeed very probable, jthat particular 
passages are either interpolated or corrupted. The 
authenticity of particular passages is to bo judged of 
precisely by the same laws, which regulate our criti- 
. cism of the authenticity of the whole work. The proof 
most pertinent to the authenticity of particular pas- 

a Esser, Logik, § 158-160.—Ed. jS Soe Esser, Logik, §§ 161, 162.— Ed. 
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sages is drawn—1°, From their,acknowledgment by lect. • 
the author himself in other, and.these unsuspected, 
works ; 2°, From the attribution of them to the author 
by other writers of competent information ; and, 3°, 

From the evidence of the most ancient MSS. On the 
other hand, a passage is to be obelized as spurious,— 

1°, When found to be repugnant to the general relations 
of time and place, and to the personal relations of the 
author ; 2°, When wanting in the more ancient codices, 
and extant only in the more modern. A passage is 
suspicious, when any motive for its interpolation is 
manifest, oven should we be jaaable to establish it as 
spurious. The differences which different copies of a 
Avriting exhibit in *1110 particul.ar passages, are called 
various readinys (rarue lectioucs or Uctiones vari- 
antes). Now, as of various readings one only can be 
the true, while they may all very easily be false, the 
problem which the criticism of Integrity proposes to 
solve is,—Jl(tw is the genuine reading to be made out, 

—and herein consists wha^ is technically called the 
Recension, more properly the Emendation, of the text. 

“ The Emendation of an ancient author may be of Emendation 
two kinds ; the one of which may be called the Jlis- -of t«<. ’ 
torical, the other the Conjectural. The former of these nT.to’ricai' 
founds upon historical data for its proof; the latter, jctturei. 
again, proceeds on grounds which lie beyond the sphere 
of historical fact, and this for the very reason that his¬ 
torical fact is found incompetent to the restoration of 
the text to its original integrity. The historical emen¬ 
dation necessarily precedes the conjectural, because the 
object itself of emendation is wholly of an historical 
character, and because it is not permitted to attempt 
any other than an emendation on historical grounds. 
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LEOT. until, from these very^rounds themselves, it be shown 

-1 that the restitution .of the text to its original integrity 

cannot be historically accomplished. Historical Emen- 
dation is again of two kinds, according as its judgment 
amUaui- P^ccceds Oil cxtemal or on internal grounds. It founds 
>*»i- upon external grounds, when the reasons for the truth 
or falsehood of a reading are derived from testimony; 
it founds upon internal grounds, when the reasons for 
the truth or falsehood of a reading are derived from 
the writing itself. Historical emendation has thus a 
twofold function to perform, (and in its application to 
practice, tlicso miust alv^ays be performed in conjunc¬ 
tion), vi;5., it has carefully to seek out and accurately 
to weigh both the external and internal reasons in sup¬ 
port of the reading in dispute. Of external grounds 
the principal consists in the confirmation afforded by 
MSS., by printed editions which have immediately 
emanated from MSS., by ancient translations, and by 
passages quoted in ancient authors. The internal 
grounds are all derived either from the form, or from 
the contents, of the work itself. In reference to the 
form,—a reading is probable, in proportion as it cor¬ 
responds to the general character of the language pre¬ 
valent at the epoch wdien the work was written, and 
to the peculiar character of the language by which the 
author himself was distinguished. In reference to the 
contents,—a reading is probable, when it harmonises 
with the context, that is, when it concurs with the 
other words of the particular passage in which it 
stands, in affording a meaning reasonable in itself, and 
conformable with the author’s opinions, reasonings, 
and general character of thought.”" 


a Esrp/, Lnijik, g 163.—El>. 
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It frequently happens, however, that,notwithstand- lect. . 
ing the uniformity of MSS. and other external sub- 
sidia, a reading cannot be recognised as genuine. In 
this case, it must be scientifically shown from the ‘'®"' 
rules of criticism itself, that this lection is corrupt. 

If the demonstration thus attempted be satisfactory, 
and if all external subsidia have been tried in vain, 
the critic is permitted to consider in what manner the. 
corrupted passage can be restored to its integrity. 

And here the conjectural or divinatory emendation 
comes into play; a process in which the power and 
efficiency of criticism and the^geniqs of the critic are 
principally manifested.”® 

So much for Criticism, in its applications both to 
the Authenticity and to the Integrity of Writings, 

We have now to consider the general rules by which 
Interpretation, that is, the scientific process of ex¬ 
pounding the JMeaning of an author, is regulated. 

“ By the Art of Iiiterprelalion, called likewise techni- ii. inicr- 
cally Hermeneutic or Exegelic, is meant the comple- 
ment of logical laws, by which the sense of an ancient 
writing is to be evolved. Hermeneutic is either Gen- GencroUnd 
eral or Special. General, when it contains those laws 
which apply to the interpretation of any writing 
whatever; Special, when it comprises those laws by 
which writings of a particular kind are to be ex¬ 
pounded. The former of these alone is of logical 
concernment. The problem proposed for the Art of 
Interpretation to solve, is,—How arc we to proceed 
in order to discover from the w’ords of a writing that 
sole meaning which the author intended them to 
convey 1 In the interpretation of a work, it is not, 

o Esser, Logil-, § 166.—Ed. [Par- UenueoHU, An LogicH-Criitca, L. iv. 
rhasiana, i. 859-365, 2<1 ed. 1701. c. vi ei teq.] 
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therefore, endfigh to show in what signification its 
words may be understood; for it is required that we 
show in what signification they must. To the execu¬ 
tion of this task two conditions are absolutely neces¬ 
sary ; 1°, That the interpreter should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the language itself in general, and 
with the language of the writer in particular; and 2°, 
That the interpreter should be familiar with the sub¬ 
jects of which the writing treats. But these two 
requisites, though indispensable, are not of themselves 
sufiicient. It is also of impbrtance that the expo¬ 
sitor should have ^ competent acquaintance with the 
author’s personal circumstances and character of 
thought, and with the history and spirit of the age 
and country in which he lived. In regard to the inter¬ 
pretation itself;—it is to be again observed, that as a 
writer could employ expressions only in a single sense, 
so the result of the exposition ought to be not merely 
to show what meaning may possibly attach to the 
doubtful terms, but what meaning necessarily must. 
When, therefore, it appears that a passage is of doubt¬ 
ful import, the best preparative for a final determin¬ 
ation of its meaning is, in the first place, to ascertain 
in how many different significations it may be con¬ 
strued, and then, by a process of exclusion, to arrive 
at the one veritable meaning. When, however, the 
obscurity cannot be removed, in that case it is the 
duty of the expositor, before abandoning his task, to 
evince that an interpretation of the passage is, with¬ 
out change, absolutely or relatively impossible. 

“ As to the sources from whence the Interpretation 
is to be drawn,—these are three in all,—viz., 1°, The 
Tractus literarum, the words themselves, as they ap¬ 
pear in MSS.; 2°, The context, that is, the passage 
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in immediate connection with the douTJtful term: 8“, lect. 

Parallel or analogous passages in the same, or in other, -1 

writings.” “ How the interpretation drawn from these 
sources is to be applied, I shall not attempt to detail; 
but pass on to a more generally useful and interesting 
subject. 

So much for Experience or Observation, the first speculation 

, 1 . , Second 

mean oi scientific discovery, that, viz., by which we Meam of 

, T , . 1 Knowledge 

apprehend what is presented as contingent phmno- 
meua, and by whose processes of Induction and 
Analogy we carry up* individual into general facts. 

We have now to consider th(j Qthe? Mean of scientific 
discovery, that, viz, by which, from the phsenomena 
presented as contingent, we separate what is really 
necessary, and thus attain to the knowledge, not of 
merely generalised facts, but of universal laws. This 
mean may, for distinction’s sake, be called Specida- 
tion, and its general nature I comprehend in the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph. 


t CXI. When the mind does not rest con- Par. cxi. 
tented with observing and classifying the objects 

- . . ... n • 1 • moans of 

of its experience, but, by a reflective analysis. Knowledge, 
sunders the concrete wholes presented to its 
cognition, throws out of account all that, as con¬ 
tingent, it can think away from, and concen¬ 
trates its attention exclusively on those elements 
which, as necessary conditions of its own acts, it 
cannot but think by this process it obtains the 
knowledge of a certain order of facts,—facts of 
Self-consciousness, which, as essential to aU Ex¬ 
perience, are not the result of any ; constituting 

a Esser, Loj/ii, § 167 —Ed. [Cf Snell, Lofftt, p ii § 6, p 200] 
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in truth the Laws by which the possibility of our 
cognitive functions is determined. This process, 
by which we thus attain to a discriminative 
knowledge of the Necessary, Native, and, aS they 
are also called, the Noetic, Pure, a pinori, or 
Tramcendental, Elements of Thought, may be 
styled Speculative Analysis, Analytic Specula¬ 
tion, or Speculation simply, and is carefully to be 
distinguished from Induction, with which ,it is 
not unusually confounded. 

“ The empirical, knoyrledge of which we have 
hitherto been speaking, does not, however varied and 
extensive it may be, suffice to satisfy the thinking 
mind as such ; for our empirical knowledge itself 
points at certain higher cognitions from which it may 
obtain completion, and which are of a very different 
character from that by which the mere empirical cog¬ 
nitions themselves are distinguished. The cognitions 
are styled, among other names, by those of noetic, 
pure, or rational, and they are such as cannot, though 
manifested in experience, be derived from experience; 
for, as the Qonditions under which experience is pos¬ 
sible, they must bo viewed as necessary constituents 
of the nature of the thinking principle itself. Philo¬ 
sophers have indeed been found to deny the reality of 
such cognitions native to the mind; and to confine 
the whole sphere of human knowledge to the limits of 
experience. But in this case philosophers have over¬ 
looked the important circumstance, that the acts, that 
is, the apprehension and' judgment, of experience, are 
themselves impossible, except under the supposition of 
certain potential cognitions previously existent in the 
thinking subject, and which become actual on occa- 
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sion of an object being presented to the external or lect. • 
internal sense. As an example of a noetic cognition, 
the following propositions may suffice:—An object 
and all its attributes are convertible;—All that is 
has its sufficient cause. The principal distinctions of Principal 
Empirical and Eational Knowledges, or rather Em-of Emyiri-" 
pirical and Noetic Cognitions, are the following ;—1°, Noetic Cog- 
Empirical cognitions originate exclusively in experi-”*^'*”’’ 
ence, whereas noetic cognitions are virtually at least 
before or above all experience,—all experience being 
only possible through them, 2°, Empirical cognitions 
come piecemeal and successively jnto existence, and 
may again gradually fade and disappear; whereas 
noetic cognitions, like Pallas armed and immortal from 
the head of Jupiter, spring at once into existence, com¬ 
plete and indestructible. 3°, Empirical cognitions find 
only an application to those objects from which they 
were originally abstracted, and, according as things ob¬ 
tain a different form, they also may become differently 
fashioned; noetic cognitions, on the contrary, bear 
the character impressed on them of necessity, uni¬ 
versality, sameness. Whether a cognition be empirical 
or noetic, can only be determined by considering 
whether it can or cannot be presented in a sensible 
perception;—whether it do or do not stand forward 
clear, distinct, and indestructible, bearing the stamp 
of necessity and absolute universality. The noetic 
cognitions can be detected only by a critical analysis 
of the mental phsenomena proposed for the purpose of 
their discovery;”® and this analysis may, as I have 
said, be styled Speculation, foV want of a more appro¬ 
priate appellation. 

o Esscr, Logit, § 171.—Ed. 
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MODIFIED METHODOLOGY. 

(. 

SECTION I.—OF THE ACQUISITION OP KNOWLEDGE. 

A. ^ 

III. COMMUNICATION OP KNOWLEDGE.—A. INSTRUCTION 
—ORAL AND WRITTEN.—B. CONFERENCE— 
DIALOGUE AND DISPUTATION. 

LECT. I NOW SO on to the last Mean of Acquiring and Per- 
_L fecting our knowledge ; and commence with the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph :— 

P"-t'xn. t CXII. An important mean for the Acqui- 

ofmugiit sition and Perfecting of Knowledge is the Com- 
—»»a ’ munication of Thought. Considered in general, 

meftnu of i ^ , , . . , ° . 

Ac^qmring the Communicatioii of thought is either One-sided, 
or Mutual. The former is called Instruction 

Knowle<lg€*. 

{institwtio), the latter Conference {collocutio) ; 
but these, though in theory distinct, are in prac¬ 
tice easily combined. Instruction is again either 
Oral or Written ; and Conference, as it is inter¬ 
locutory and familiar, or controversial and solemn, 
may be divided into Dialogue {colloquium, dia- 
logus), and Disputation ( di^utatio, concertatio). 
The Communication of thought in all its forms 
is a means of intellectual improvement, not only 
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to him who receives, but $o him who bejtows, lect. ' 
information; in both relation?, therefore, it ought 
to be considered, and not, as is usually done, in 
the latter only.“ 

In illustrating this paragraph, I shall commence Expiica- 
with the last sentence, and, before treating in detail 
of Instruction and Conference, as means of extending 
the limits of our knowledge by new acquisitions de¬ 
rived from the communication of others, I shall en- The com- 
deavour to show, that fhe Communication of thought 
is itself an important mean towards the perfecting of 
knowledge in the mind of the communicator himself. peXcting* 
In this view, the c®mmunication of knowledge is like Mj^TiTiho 
the attribute of mercy, twice blessed, — “ blessed to communicii- 
him that gives and to him that takes ; ” in teaching 
others we in fact teach ourselves. 

This view of the reflex effect of the communication 
of thought on the mind, whether under the form of 
Instruction or of Conference, is one of high importance, 
but it is one which has, in modern times, unfortunately 
been almost wholly overlooked. To illustrate it in 
all its bearings would require a volume,—at present 
I can only contribute a few hints towards its expo¬ 
sition. 

Man is, by an original tendency of his nature, de-wannatu- 
termined to communicate to others what occupies his m!!icd tl” 
thoughts, and by this communication he obtains ation. 
clearer understanding of the subject of his cogitations 
than he could otherwise have compassed. This fact Thi» fact 
did not escape the acuteness of Plato. In the Prota- 
goras ,—“ It has been well,” says Plato (and he has 

o Cf. Knig, Lojfilc, § 181 ct sej.—E d. 
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sund^ passages to t|;ie point),—“ It has been well, I 
think, observed by Homer— 

‘ Through mutual intercourse and mutual aid. 

Great deeds are done and great discoveries made; 

The wise new wisdom on the wise bestow. 

Whilst the lone tliinker’s thoughts come slight and slow.’ a 

For in company we, all of us, are more alert, in deed 
and word and thought. And if a man excogitate 
aught by himself, forthwith he goes about to find some 
one to whom he may reveal it, and from v:hom he may 
obtain encouragement, aye and until his discovery be 
completed.”^ The san^e doctrine is maintained by 
Aristotle, and illustrated by the same quotation ; 
(to which, indeed, is to be referred the adage,—“Unus 
homo, nullus homo.”)—“Werejoice,”says Themistius, 
“in hunting truth in company, as in hunting game.”* 
Lucilius,—“ Scire est nescire, nisi id me scire alius 
scierit; *—paraphrased in the compacter, though far 
inferior, verse of Persius,—“ Scire tuum nihil est, nisi 
te scire hoc sciat alter.”^—Cicero’s Cato testifies to 
the same truth:—“ Non facile est invenire, qui quod 
sciat ipse, non tradat alteri.” And Seneca ;—“ Sic 
cum hac exceptione detur sapientia, ut illam inclusam 
teneam nec enunciem, rejiciam. NuUius boni, sine 
socio, jucunda possessio est.” ^ 

“ Condita tabescit, vulgata scientia crescii” i 

a Altered from Pope’s Uomcr, Book C I. 27 .—Ed. 

X. 266. n Cato apud Cicero, De Pin., iii. 

S Prolog., p. 348. Compare Lee- o. 20, § 66. 
tarn on Metaphysics, i. p. 376. 8 Seneca, £p., vi. 

y Pth. Nic., viii. 1. i Quoted also in Discussions, p. 778. 

8 Oral., xxi. Pxplomtor out Philo- This line appears to have been taken 
sophus, Orationes, p. 284, ed. Harduin, from a small volume, entitled, Car- 
Paris, 1684.— Ed. rninum Proverbialium Loci Communes, 

e Fragm., 26, in the Bipont edition p. 17, Lond. 1683 ; but the author is 
r)f Persius and Juvenal, p. 176.— Ed. not named.— Ed. 
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“ In hoc gaudeo aliquid discere. ut doceam : nec me lect. * 

ulla res delectabit, Meet eximia sit et salutaris, quam_1 

mihi uni, sciturus 8im.”“ “ Ita non solum ad discen- 
dum propensi sumus, verum etiam ad docendum.”/® 

The modes in which the Communication of thought 
is conducive to the perfecting of thought itself, are munic^ion 
two; for the mind may be determined to more ex- to the Per- 
alted energy by the sympathy of society, and by the Thought 
stimulus of opposition ; or it may be necessitated 
to more distinct, accurate, and orderly thinking, as 
this is the condition of’ distinct, accurate, and orderly 
communication. Of these ^be fojmer requires the 
presence of others during the act of thought, and is, 
therefore, only manifested in oral instruction or in 
conference; whereas the latter is operative both in 
our oral and in our written communications. Of these 
in their order. 

In the first place, then, the influence of man on i. By rooi- 
man in reciprocally determining a higher energy offemtlmg^ 
the faculties, is a phsenomonon sufficiently manifest, cner^ of 
By nature a social being, man has powers which are 
relative to, and, consequently, find their development 
in, the company of his fellows ; and this is more par¬ 
ticularly shown in the energies of the cognitive facul¬ 
ties. “As iron sharpeneth iron,” says Solomon, “so a 
man sharpeneth the understanding of his friend.”''' 

This, as I have said, is effected both by fellow-feeling 
and by opposition. We see the effects of fellow-feel¬ 
ing, in the necessity of an audience to call forth the 
exertions of the orator. Eloquence requires numbers; 
and oratory has only flourished where the condition 


o Seneca, Spilt., vi.—E d. riaed version is, countenance of hii 

a Cicero, De Fin. iii. 20 .—Ed. friend. Compare- Leeturet on Mela- 

y Proverbi, zzvii. 17. The autho- phytiei, vol, i. p. 376 .—Ed. 
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of large audiences has been supplied. But opposition 
is perhaps still more powerful than mere sympathy in 
calling out the resources of the intellect. 

In the mental as in the material world, action and 
reaction are ever equal; and Plutarch® well ob¬ 
serves, that as mqtion would cease were contention 
to be taken out of the physical universe, so pro¬ 
gress in improvement would cease were contention 
taken out of the moral; woXefio? aTravTcov irarijp.^ 

“ It is maintained,” says the subtle Scaliger, “ by 
Vives, that we profit more by' silent meditation than 
by dispute. This,is npt true. For as fire is elicited 
by the collision of stones, so truth is elicited by the 
collision of minds. I myself (ho adds) frequently 
meditate by myself long and intently ; but in vain ; 
unless I find an antagonist, there is no hope of a 
successful issue. By a master we are more excited 
than by a book; but an antagonist, whether by 
his pertinacity or his wisdom, is to me a double 
master.”'*' 

But, in the second place, the necessity of communi¬ 
cating a piece of knowledge to others, imposes upon 
us the necessity of obtaining a fuller consciousness of 
that knowledge for ourselves. This result is to a cer¬ 
tain extent secured by the very process of clothing our 
cogitations in words. For speech is an analytic pro¬ 
cess ; and to express our thoughts in language, it is 
requisite to evolve them from the implicit into the 
explicit, from the confused into the distinct, in order 
to bestow on each part of the organic totality of a 
thought its precise and appropriate symbol. But to 

a Vita Ageiilai, Opera, 1699, vol. L Philos., i. p. 158.—Ed. 
p. 698.—Ed. y Exercit., f. 420. [For a criticism 

P Heraclitus. Cf. Plutarch, De Is. of Scaliger’s remark as regards Vives, 
St Osir., p. 870. Brandis, Oesch. der see Discussions, p. 773.—Ed.] 
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do this is in fact only to accomplish the first step lect. . 
towards the perfecting of our cognitions or thoughts. 

But the communication of thought, in its higher ap- influence of 
plications, imposes on us far more than this; and in tion and 
SO doing it reacts with a still more beneficial influence inpc"fect“nK 
on our habits of thinking. Suppose that we are not 
merely to express our thoughts as they spontaneously 
arise; suppose that wc are not merely extemporane¬ 
ously to speak, but deliberately to write, and that 
what wc are to communicate is not a simple and easy, 
but a complex and difficult, matter. In this case, no 
man will ever fully understand^ his subject who has 
not studied it with the view of communication, while 
the power of comipunicating a subject is the only 
competent criterion of his fully understanding it. 

“When a man,”says Godwin, “writes a book of method- Godwiu 
ical investigation, ho does not write because ho under- 
stands the subject, but he understands the subject 
because lie has Avritten. He Avas an uninstructed tyro, 
exj)Osed to a thousand foolish and miserable mistakes, 

Avdien lie began his work, compared Avith the degree of 
proficiency to Avhich he has attained Aiffien he has 
finished it. He Avho is now an eminent philosopher, 
or a sublime poet, Avas formerly neither the one nor 
the other. Many a man has been overtaken by a pre¬ 
mature death, and left nothing behind him but com¬ 
positions worthy of ridicule and contempt, Avho, if he 
had lived, Avould perhaps have risen to the highest 
literary eminence. If we could examine the school 
exercises of men who liaA’^e afterwards done honour to 
mankind, we should often find them inferior to those 
of their ordinary competitors. If we could dive into 
the portfolios of their early youth, we should meet 

VOL. II. 0 
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with abundant matter for laughter at their senseless 
incongruities, and for contemptuous astonishment.”" 

“ The one exclusive sign,” says Aristotle, “ that a 
man is thoroughly cognisant of anything is that he is 
able to teach it; and Ovid,— 

“ QuoJque parum novit nemo docere potest.” 

In this reactive effect of the communication of 
knowledge in determining the perfection of the know¬ 
ledge communicated, originated the scholastic maxim 
Voce ut discas, —a maxim which has unfortunately 
been too much overlooked in the schemes of modern 
education. In former rges, teach that you may learn 
always constituted one at least of the great means of 
intellectual cultivation. “ To teacli,” says Plato, “ is 
the way for a man to learn most and best.”® “ Hom¬ 
ines dum docent discunt,” says Seneca.' “In teach¬ 
ing,” says Clement of Alexandria,^ “ the instructor often 
learns more than his pupils.” “ Pisce sed a doctis ; 
indoctos ipse doceto,” is the precept of Dionysius Cato; 
and the two following were maxims of authority in 
the discipline of the middle ages. The first— 

“ Multa rogai-e, rogata tenero, retenta doccre, 
llaec tria, discipulum faciunt supei’aro m.agistrum.” 0 

The second— 

“ Discero si quaeris doccas ; sic ipse docei-is ; 

Nam studio tali tibi prolicis atque sodali.” i 

a Enquirer, part i., Essay iv. pp. 23, owtoS.— Ed. 

24, ed. 1797.— Ed. r, IV. 29.-Ed. 

3 Sfetuphya,, i. 1. Quoted in Die- 6 [Crenius, p. 681.] \Gahrielis 
cimions, p. 766 .—Ed. Nauilin Syntagma de Studio Liherali. 

y Trittia, ii. 348. — Ed. Included in the Concilia et Methodi 

8 Pseudo-Plato, Ep(Homis,p. 989. — Aureoe atudiorum optime institnendo- 
Ed. rum, colleotod by Th. Crenius, Rotter- 

« Epist., 7.—Ed. dam, 1692. The lines are quoted as 

f Stromata, lib. i. p. 275, cd. Sylb., from an anonymous author. — Ed.] 
iiiSiaKmvriapav0iv(in\eiov,KatKiy<i>v t Given without author’s name, in 
truraKpoarai iroWiKis roTt iaraKoiovaiu the Carminum Prorerbiulum Loci Com- 



